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PREFACE. 


• The period fixed by tbe Punjab Grovernment for the compilation 
of tbe Gazetteer of tbe Province being limited to twelve months, 
tbe, Editor bas not been able to prepare any original matter for tbe 
pi^esent work ; and bis duties bave been confined to throwing tbe 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as 
possible by contributions obtained fi’om district officers, passing 
the draft through tbe press, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance with tbe corrections and suggestions of revising 
officers, and printing and issuing tbe final edition. 

Tbe material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of tbe Settlement Keports, and a draft Gazetteer^ compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points bave been supplied by district officers ; 
while tbe report on the Census of 1881 bas been utilised. Of tbe 
present volume. Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and 
the whole of Chap. VI (Towns) bave been for tbe most part sup- 
pbed by tbe Deputy Commissioner j Section A of Chap. Ill (Sta- 
tistics of Population) bas been taken from the Census Keport ; 
Mr. Carr Stephen’s work bas been largely drawn upon for tbe 
Archaeology of Delhi aUd its suburbs ; while here and there passages 
bave been extracted fi:om Mr. Cunningham’s compilation abeady 
referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great mass of the text 
bas been taken almost if not quite verbally from Mr. Maconachie’s 
Settlement Report of tbe district. 

Tbe draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 
Messrs. T. W. Smyth, G. Smyth, Maconachie, Carr Stephen, Parker, 

, and Delmerickj and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
tbe canals of tbe district. Tbe Deputy Commissioner is responsible 
for tbe spelling of vernacular names, which bas been fixed through- 
out by him in accordance with tbe prescribed system of transbtera- 
tion. 


The Editor. 
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DELHI. 


CnAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

Till' Delhi tlintrirt, is thfi rentnil of the tliror* distnd.i of the CJlia ptor I, A. 
Delhi divisimi, niiillii’S liiiJ'vocn north latilmhi 2.S® 12' nnd 20® l.T, Descriptive, 
nnd east lunjfitudo 7<i’ Til' and 77’ ^l-V. If, ronsisl.s of a long jg^^ription. 

narrow .^irip of cniintn* running along the right hanic of the 
ilanma. Its groatesl length north and south i.s 70 niilo.s; its average 
lin-adth is IS niih’S, the hrorulcst place being opposite the cit\’ of 
Delhi, wh‘‘re it. nieasun s nearly 2(i miles. It is hound(Ml on the 
north hy the Panijiat ithsH of the. Karnal district; on the east hy the 
river .laniiia. whieli sepanites it from the Mirath and IJulandshahr 
districts of tlie North-West I’nivinces ; on the south hy the Palwal 
of the (jurgaon district ; and on the west hj* the Samplnh, 

Uohanah, and dhajiar (alivth of Itcditak nnd the Sadr tahxfl of 
(lurgaon. It is divided into three /ii//>7/s, of which that of Ballahgarh 
He'S to the suuth, that of Delhi in the centre, and that of Suiupat to 
the north. 

Some leading .statistics regarding the district, and the .several 
into which it is tlivided, are given in Table No. I on the 
ojijiosite. ])age. Tito district conUiius two towns of more than 10,000 
souls, namely ; — 

ivihi ... ... ... n.i,an.i 

Sunfpnt ... ... ... l.'S,077 

The administnitivc head-quarters arc at Delhi, which Is situated 
about the centre of the eastern border of the di.strict, on the right 
hank of the Jatnna, and on the Sindh, Panjab and Delhi Railway. 

Delhi stands 31st in order of area and 12th in order of population 
among the 32 districts of the province, comprising I’Ol per cent, of 
the total area, 3‘41 per cent, of the total population, and 8'35 per 
cent of the urban ])opulatiou of British territory. 

The latitude* 
longitude, and 
height in feet 
above the sea of 
the principal 
places iu the 

district are .showit in the marfpn. 

The tract thus limited, though exliibiting none of the beauties 
of mountainous distiicts, possesses a considerable diversity of physical 
feature, and iu parts is not wanting in picturesqueness. This it owes 


Tokd. 

. 17. Latituda 

a, Loncitnila. 

nbovo 

PCA.lnTCl. 

Dfllii ... ... 
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700“ 
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CIIAr. I.— THE DISTRICT. 3 

irrigation, which has produced a sad, effect on the apiiearancc of the 
coimtr}'. The most casual observation during a ride across the 
Baugar would show hundi'eds of acres whitened or half whitened by 
the destructive rch or shor. Tlie soil is naturally more fertile and 
productive than that of the Khadar, being of a firmer , consistency. 
The country is cut up in every dii-ection by water-courses. Nearly 
on the boundary of the Kluidai* and the Bangar the Great Trunk 
Bead runs almost duo north up to the end of the distiict. 

The Babar lies to the west of the liills, and consists of the low 
ground or basin scooped out by their westward di’ainage, and the 
floods of the Sahibi naddf, which comes down through Gurgaon 
from Alwar. In the min}’- season the country is under water for 
many miles round Chhaolah and the villages near it : as the rains 
subside and the cold weather comes on, the greater part of the floods 
is earned off into the Jamna by tlie Najafgarh jMl escape, but the 
jhil itself, except in 3 'eai’S of drought, covers a great many acres \\ith 
the residuum, which lies in a hollow south of the villages of Bahlol- 
pur, Dahri, and Zainpur. 

If, as seems probable, the drainage of the liills hollowed out 
the Najafgarh j'hil, so too the dinsion of the Khadar and Bangar 
was doubtless caused by the erratic wandering of the Jamna from 
its ancient bed. The river enters the district at a height of some 
710 feet, and leaves it at about 630 feet above the level of tho.sea, 
ivith a course within the Dellii limits of mthcr over 90 miles, and 
an average fall of between 10 and 11 inches to the mile. The 
general direction is nearly due south. In the floods of the rainy 
season the river has a considerable breadth, swelling in places to 
several miles, -with a maximum depth of some 25 feet. In the cold 
weather its normal depth is said to be four feet only ; the stream is 
only- sufficient to supply the three canals which draw from it (the 
Eastern and.the Western Jamna, and the Agra Canal) and is then 
fordable in many places. The banks of the river are generally low, 
and the bed sandy, but there is said to be " a bed of firm rock ” under 
the site of the Agra Canal weir at Okhlah. Religious reverence is due 
to the Jamna from the Hindu, though in a less degree than to the 
Ganges. It passes close under the Fort at Delhi, and it must always 
have rounded the eastern point of the rocky ‘Ridge’ at Wazirabad. 
‘But in the northern part of the district it appears formerly to have 
had a course much to the west of that which it holds at present. The 
drainage channel, called the Budhi nald, which comes dmvn under 
the very doors of Sumpat, would seem by the conformation of the 
country to have been the old bed of the Jamna, and this is supported 
by strong and general tradition. The course of the Budhi marks 
off the division of the country into Khadar and Bangar. The Khadar 
which,- as inight be supposed, lies low, may be de^ed as the soil 
which at some time or other lay either under the river or to the east 
of it.* The Bangar in old times lay immediately to the west of the 

* An interesting evidence of this is the elongated slip^like shapes of most of 
the eastern Bangar villages. They evidently abutted on the river, and part of their 
areas is made up of the Khadar land desert^ by it. But east of this again the land 
is slightly higher, also favouring the theory of a sudden change to the east. 


Chapter. I, A. 

Descriptive. 
The Khadar and 
Hangar. 

The Dabar. 


The Jamna. 
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Cha;^ I, A. stream, and the ascent of the old hank is in most places plainly -risibla 
Descriptive. Sow or when the river changed its course is not known; but 

The Jamna. there seems some probabiliiy that the change ,was violent rather 

than a gr^ual one. The phyacal conformation above allnded to 
favours this ; while some countenance is also given to it by the lart 
that the shapes of the village areas in the Ehadar do not at all sn«f- 
gest a gradually elongating boundary, as would probably be the case 
had the river gradually receded. Jfor is the latter supposition ren- 
dered likely by the circumstances, so fer as known, of the oi%m of 
those viUa^es. It may at any rate be considered certain that the 
river once flowed beneath the walls of Sunfpat, and down south Ijy 
Narelah, to somewhere near Azadpur on the Grand Tr unk Bead near 
Delhi, where, beginning to feel tbe influence of tbe bills, it mnst 
have turned sharply to tbe east. Below Delhi its course seems to have 
beeu in tbe same way immediately east of the Bangar bank. This, 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, abuts almost directly on tbe 
stream where it now runs ; the soil is hard, high, and in many places 
rocky. The Ehadar, after reappearing in the fertile lowlandsof 
Indm^jatand Ghayaspur, is again cut off at Okhlah, where theBai^ 
bank juts boldly forward, giving an advantageous site for the head of 
the Agra GanaL For some few' miles below this the ground continues 
the same, but then the old river would seem to have taken again 
a more westerly course than the present — ^to have passed close ly the 
ancient village of Tilpat : then turning again south-east along a 'imU 
still visible, to have rounded closely the high bank on wmch the 
Khadar-Bangar villages in this part mostly stand. From Gharorah 
to Chansah ttis line is very conspicuous. The Ehadar south of Delhi 
is thus a very narrow slip of countay, often only a angle village in 
breadth. 


Sonth division o£ the The country immediately south of Delhi as fer as Mahrauli, 
District. Toghlakdbad, and Molarband, is rocky and nndulatmg. This and 
the picturesque ruins abounding almo^ everywhere give the scene 
an interest not often found in the plains of India. Beyond this 
again to the south, the country lying between the hills to the we^ 
and the Khadar already described on the east becomes inore flat and 
open, and so fit for the passage down the eastern ade of its length of 
the Agra Canal, which keeps an almost perfectly straight comse ^ a 
low level down into the Palwal fahsfl. Parallel with 
speaking, is the metalled road to Agra which passes through Ballate 
garh, at a distance of 22 miles from Delhi The soil of this 
mostly a light, sandy loam, which, under good hands, is vey 
productive, lire country between the Agra Eoad and the hnls to the 
west begins to get level a few miles below Badaipur ; it is mo^ly 
sandy, bearing the detritus from the hill slopes, and in the ramy 
months is marshy and in places flooded — ^the passage of the water ^ 
toward the south, where it debouches at the top of the Palwal 
Southern drainage ^hg drainage of the Delhi district, as may be easily seen from 

the map, is divided completely by the hills, and may he separately 

considered in these two portions. Tie drainage of the sout^rn TOit is 
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nn<l l»»rlj5yA ‘nnihlitt. Tlio pMJf'nl flow of (Iicpc CHia ptcr 1, A- 
wljo'h is vinloiit. in flood fo he of much use in irri- Doscriptivo. 
j:;niim, i-* to ilo'cast ; hut ht U’ and tlioro, ov.in^ to local pcotdiarit ics Southorn .iminaso 
t*f soil, (hi'ir roiirso is oliunjiod, oml (hoy Foinotimc.s cast, somcfinies lines, 
MVijth, The B:»rrdi})ul:di tiniins the slopr-s of the hilly vilhao^g 
north'oast of M.nhnndi, and orossinj; tho Ap:ri Hoad under a tine 
hritli:*' (fn>tn (ho mnuher of im-hcs of which it talcos its name), 
nms into iho Khadar jtjst south of HumayunV tomh. 'J'ho Tohhnnil 
‘siiujilt dndn? (he huuls wc'st of Mahratdi, onisefs the road about 
fl*ur mill s K low (he JJurahpulah, nms ovi-r (he canal liy .a super- 
passai:** mill's holow (flddah. aud then nms southw.nrd into the 
river. The I'erhiya dniini: the whole of the hills lyinjtj in tho 

vicinity of Aranj^pur li» its sonlh-west. and sonth. It is larger 
than the Tekhanii -/lo/ff. .and in flood it is .loinelimes violent enough 
to sto]» the passage of (ravi-llers at the ]>oinl where it crosses tlm 
Mathrah Uoad, which 1“ ntdmdg.'d. 'j'ho sotJth Ballahgarh drain- 
age runs more decisively .'•ojith-e.-ust. Tho (om’nis mid dr.iin.agG 
channels on this pari hegimiing from (he north are, as follows: — . 

(1.) Therv' is a small channel isstiing from the. hills, .couth of 
the village 3leolah Mahr'irajpur, wliich comes down on to the low 
ground of I'nlehjmr Chandilah. 

(2.) A mneh larger stream, c,illed the P.irs.iun, comes down 
fnun the lJadhl;hal hill on the same low ground in Fatehiutr Chau- 
dilah, a little to the south of the other. J t crosses tho Agra !Ro;id 
under a bridge, and Alls the t.'nd: at Fatidfdjad, Thenccrorw.ird it 
divides ; one branch of (he watercourse goes down (ho old imperial 
road (ow.inl the Majesar lands, ami then (nrijs eastward on toSihi. 

The second goes more directly to Sihi,p:ussing by tho nViaWf of that 
village, and so on near Siirat Barn's ganleii to BalKihmirh. Thcuco 
it crosses the main road again on to (ho low groimd of Ranlicndi. 

Before the Agra Canal w.is dug, the water used to .spread over the 
fields of Slajheri and Chandaoli. 

(tl.) A thinl channel descends from the hills .south of Badidihal 
through the Daulaliihiid laud, and rmiiid to the south through 
Ajr.aunda into the limits of Majesar ullage. There it splits up into 
two streams*, the m.ain one, passing between the two (tbadfs of 
[Majesar, pa«scs through the west lands of Ballubgarh on to Riinhcrah 
jhU; the other passes north of Majesar into Sfuan; sonic 
water loo from (his nala comes down on the south lands of Daulatd- 
bad, through Minaru to Saran, and meets tho last named stream in 
tlie dahar of Gannchlu village. 

(4.) Another stream comes down from tho hills on the con- 
fines of Bhankrf and Pali on to tho Dabua lowlands, then tlirough 
Ghazipur and Naglah Gujaran, touching the south-ivest comer of 
Saran, and falls into Gaunchhi dnhar. When in hea\'y flood it does 
not stop tliere, but passes on to Shamspur. 

(5.) There is a stream locally known as Bhandwanbaj which 
comes down south of the last named on to Khori Gujar. 

(6.) The sixtli torrent comes out of the Pali hill. Passing by 
the south of the dbddi of that village, it goes to Kheri lilie the 
other. 
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in’cgiilar passage down by Pitainpura, which does not do its work 
at all properly. Besides this ikiM the Khadar has a depression, 
well defined in some parts, blocked up by cultivation in others, run- 
ning domi from Kheri Taga, with a fork on one side through Pipli 
Khera, and another through llamnagar. Between Dhattiri and 
jMalikj^ur the clianncl is well defined, but in Murthal it grows doubt- 
ful, appearing again in a perfect net-work of hollows and sinuous 
depressions in Kunashpur, I)ipcllpur,andKhcorah. Henccit takesa turn 
rather more south-east, and joins a nald of the river at Jakhauli. 
From the large pond in Piiili Khera, a small ti'ench (it -can hardly 
bo called, a ditch) has been dug for a considerable distance to the 
south-east to carry off the rain water, but it has not been vigorously 
followed up or kept in repair, and so is of little practical use. It may 
be asked what is the need of drainage channels in the Khadar, where 
the water-supply is never too abundant; but this remark supposes a 
gi'eater power of absorption in the soil than actually exists. As a 
matter of fact the Khadar does need drainage, though in comparison 
with the Bangar not so much. There are not a few places m the 
Khadar where rch or shov is apparent, especially under the lee 
of the Grand Trunk Road. This work forms in some places a band 
several feet above the level of the adjacent country, and necessarily 
impedes the .passage of the rain drainage toward the river*. It is 
true there are scientific bridges at different places, but the breadth 
of water-way was, it would seem, intended to be enough to protect 
t;he road, rather than specially to allow free unimpeded passage of 
the drainage. 

But the damage done in this way by the Grand Trunk Road is 
a mere trifle, compared with the grievous injury that has been for 
many years going on in the Bangar, by reason of the bad alignment 
of the "Western Jamna Canal, and want of proper provision for drain- 
age of the rain water and surplus moisture from irrigation. 

The alignment of the canal, as it has stood for some fifty 
years since its reconstruction, is throughout a great part of its 
course in this district in a valley; and in order to allow of 
irrigation on the higher grounds receding from its side, its bed has 
been raised so as to be not seldom higher than the adjacent fields. 
Percolation has been of course immense. Then the distributaries 
have hitherto been constructed on the same principle, without any 
thought of economy of land or water. The water-courses often in- 
tersect each other and often run parallel side by side for long distances. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the damage done by water-logging 
is immense, and in places all but irretiievable. With the best 
system of drainage possible, and the best care and attention in watch- 
ing over and enforcing that system, it wiU. be a long time before 
the Bangar recovers itself One branch of the drainage of the 
Delhi Bangar runs down to the west of Bali Kutabpur, then south 
south-west to Pugthallah on through the two Bajanas, and so into 
Rohtak to meet with the other lines at the Hajafgarh jhil. Another 
depression systematised into a drainage cut starts from Juan, and 
goes south south-west by Salemsar Majra and Mahipur, and so like 
the other out of the district. A third runs due south from Bhatgaon 
through Nirthan ; a fourth crosses the line of the Canal at Bhadanah 
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Jharauti -with, as may be imag^ed, a terrible effect ; -while a 
fifth, a very important line, runs due south from the two Thanahs 
by Nizampur Kburd, Kutabgarh, and passes between the two large 
yilla^s Ladpur and Kanjhaolah -with a course to the south-west 
into Eohtak. A sixth lies south-east of Puth Khurd and goes through . 
SahibabM, Daulatpur, Eithalah. (a large part of whose lands lis 
simply marsh) and Magholpur Khurd, crossing the Eohtak road about 
a mile east of Nangloi-Jat, and falling into the Najafgarh jUl in 
the limits of Nangloi Saiyad. These drainage Unes are not mere 
depressions scientifically determined to be such : they are patent to 
an ordinary observer riding over the ground if he careftilly watches 
the lie of the land, and two things that always are affected by this, 
the character of the cultivation and condition of the soiL Except 
the last line the lower part of the . channels lies in Eohtak, where 
they come in at the top of the Najafgarh jhil. 

On the other side of the canal the directions of the drainage • 
flow are perhaps not so clear, but still they may for the most part 
be made out. One small line goes down between Ah nlannb and 
Atael; another larger one runs south-east from Khubru through 
Shekhpurah and Aghwanpur ; a third from Dabarpur in the same 
direction through Mahra in the Khadar below Shahzadpuri The ■ 
outlet of these three is clear, or might be made so, into the Budhi 
nald mentioned above. But below this there is more difficulty. 
There is a flow south-east from Juan, but it gets obstructed some- 
where about the road where it passes through Barwasni, and but 
little water passes on to hfoilanah, though that seeiM the natural 
direction. About Eohat there is almost a basin, and the escape dug 
nearly due east to Nasirpur Bangar at present does but little good 
It appears to be used to take off superfluous canal water rather 
than for relieving the neighbourhood by drainage. Further ■ dowTi 
there is a sinuous depression below Katlupur, passing through the 
north-east lands of Bowanah round by Sanauth into the Gangah 
Toll escape. This escape was dug possibly to take off the sui^lus 
water of the canal, and not for drainage purposes,^ though its direc- 
tion is shaped, so as partly to serve them. It carries off some water 
from Sanauth and Kaz&pur Kalan, and then running sharp to the 
south turns again to the east at the Grand Tmnk Bead, which^ it . 
crosses a mile south of AEpur, and thence on m the same direction 
to Garhx Khusru and the nala running past BurdrL 

The western lines, as has been already said, converge on the 
/Mi below Najafgarh. There are two main passages into this: one 
to the north of Jharaudah and east of Dich^on comes into the low- 
lands at Nawadah Hashtsal ; the other and larger body of drainage 
comes in between Mandelah Khurd and Bakargarh, running south- 
east to Findw^a Kalan, and meeting the large JhU below Chhaolah. 
The mnin jJiil lies to the south-west and west of this, and is fed, 
as already noted, by the Sahibi drain^e from Gurgaon and the 
flow of hill water on the west side of the Delhi hills. This last comes 
down in several places ; the most distinct lines perhaps are those 
lying about Dabri and Palam. , „ -j i 

■A more particular account of the Najafgwh jml considerea , 
in its revenue and irrigation aspects -will he found in Mr. Maconachie s 
/ Settlement Keport. It is sufficient to note here that the ar 
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drained by it is estimated at 3,072 square miles, and its water Ohapter I, A. 

surface ^vith a depth of 12 feet in the water gaiige at N4nak Herd Descriptive. 

is 56,657 acres or about SSJ square miles.* In 1833 its ai'ea was 

estimated at 52^ square miles, but the time of the year this refers to 

docs not appear. Its outlet is a drain passing with a muddy sluggish 

flow to the north-east by Kalu'aula, Nilauthi, and Basci across the 

Rohtak road about three miles west of Delhi, and emptying itself into 

the Jamna just above the ^^llagc of Wazfrabad. 

The AVcstcni Jamna Canal has for many years been a factor The Western Jamn5 
of enormous power in determining the condition of the saminddr Canal, 
in a largo and dcusel)' populated portion of the district. It appears 
that the Dehli Canal is a work of considerable antiquity, certainly 
some centuries old ; and the tradition of the country-side says that 
after copious and long continued irrigation, the Bangar cliah of the 
disstrict became ruined ‘Aritli rcli, that the canal was given up, 
and people took to wells, or to dependence on the rainfall to nourish 
their crops. About the year 181 5 the canal water was re-introduced. 

In an official document of the time it was noted that several persons 
were ready to contract to do the excavation and clearing work neces- 
sary for this purjiose, but a "work so dignified, so popular, and so 
beneficial, should not fall to the share of any but the Government.” 

It was estimated that one lakh yearly for three 3 'ears would cover the 
expenses of the scheme, the result of which it was hoped would be 
to bring under cultivation " vast tracts now deserted.” Lieutenant 
Blaine, the officer in charge of the work, was called away to the field 
by the Goorkha war ; but operations must have been pushed on without 
great delay, for in 1819 the canal was running. After this no 
infoimation is available before 1838, when a S3'stematic clearance was 
made, and once again before the Mutin 3 ^ At the Regular Settlement , 
in 1842 little damage from water-logging seems to have been noticed 
or even apprehended. But in 1856, remissions for shoi' began, and 
others were made in 1858, and since then the subject has been one 
of constant anxiety to all officers acquainted mth the state of the 
case. Moderate inigation and good drainage are all that are wanted 
to restore the Bangar of Delhi to the beautiful fertility described 
by John Lanwence about forty years ago, as allowing one " to ride 
for miles as through a highly cultivated garden.” But every year’s 
delay iii bringing these measures into operation makes the remedy 
hoped for more difficult. 

The existence of the evil of rc7i and its extensive impoverish- 
ment of the soil are too well known now to require to be dwelt on 
at length.-f- It is really impossible to tell in places how far the 
damage has spread. Here and there ruin uumistakeable, bare and 
perhaps complete, is apparent. Whole tracts of land, formerly most 
productive, are lying barren; white with the saline effiorescence 
when dry, or when wet, foul with a stagnant and sickening vapour 
that, once perceived, is characteristically distinguishable, and is at 

* In 1856-57 -this gauge showed 15' 11", which would give a much larger area ; 
but the capacity of XhsjTitt has been ascertained only up to 12 feet on the gauge. 

f For the last conclusion arrived at by experts on thesubjeet of reU, reference 
should be made to the “ Report on the deterioration of land by reh in the Aligarh 

District, North-Western Provinces,” by a Committee held in 1878 , ^ 
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toes so strong in its odour- as’ to give-the^ sense of being eaten- Hkc- 
food; At this point there is no doubt of the damage, il^ut there 
is a second stage, reached before-the final ruin, wherein the comers 
of fields look unhealthy; perhaps they have a few stunted stalks on 
them, perhaps they are quite bare. The- middle of the- field which 
has a crop, has also here and there small patches of white or barren 
soil, telling too clearly of the diminished yield. But the effect of 
several of -these patches, irregular in shape, and scattered in diverse 
quarters, is to make any estoate of the produce of the field very 
uncertein. There is, however, even before the second stage an- 
inceptive one, where the devastation has only just begun. Here no 
sIwY is apparent on the surface- of the soil, but to unhealthy 
look of the crop, or it may he (as in wheat), a kind of- 
withered precociousness in tne ears, shows that things are not 
as they should be. The fields, to a casual glance, bear their usual 
variegated burden of yellow and white and green ; but to zamindav 
knows to his cost that the curse has come upon him. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfaU- 
registeredat each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. 
The fall at head-quarters for the four preceding 
years is shown in the margin. The distribu- 
tion of to rainfall throughout to year is 
shown in Tables Nos. IIIA and HIB, while 
Table No.^ IV gives details of temperature for each 
of the last 14 years, as registered at head-quarters. The average 
rainfall for the whole district during to 12 years, 1869 — 1879, is, 
23‘1 inches. This is the result of carefully abstracting the monthly 
returns published in the Puvjah Gazette, but it is curious when 
compared -with to larger rainfall in Panipat, and the larger rain- 
fe,ll on the other side in GuigAon, which certainly has the reputation 
of being a thirsty tract as compared with this district. The taksd . 
averages do not help in the matter, as Delhi has a larger figure than 
the others ; thus, Sunipat gives 22-7, Delhi 25*6, Ballabgarh 21*3 
inebes. At pages 12 to 14 -will be found an analysis of to annual 
rainfall for the above 12 years, arranged according as it affe^s 
to autumn or to spring harvest, or both. ^ The climate of to 
district is what might he anticipated from its position, as lying 
between the plains of the Punjab and those of the more tropical 
parts of Bengal, The cold weather is much like that of the Pun- 
jab, and there is a bleak north-west wind which makes me ^mpe- . 
rature seem lower than it actually is. On the , other hand, the hot 
weather begins sooner by a good fortnight, though me nominal 
dates for commenceing and lea-ving off pankhds are the same as 
those of Lahore. Tents become unpleasant after Apnl 1, Avhen. ii 
the season is a normal ^d favourable one, the hot wind lufi begins. 
During the succeeding months, do-wn to the middle or end oi June, 
the west wind should blow loaoderately and equally.^ A 
wind is hurtful to the crops, while an ea st* wind is unhealthy lor 

lithe cast -wind blow in Jet?i, that is bad. If a Jit 
a horse to dance, that is bad. K a Brahmin tajeo to weahng a knife, that is baa. 
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men. The four months, Phdgan, GliaW, BaisdJih, and- Jeth 
make np the the Kharsa season — the dry months. Then comes 
the Ghatiindm — the four rainy months— ilsoi’/i, Sdivan, Bhd^n, 
Aoqj. In this period plentiful rain is expected and wished for, 
especially in Bhadonr' In Asoj, however, it is getting too late for 
cotton and tiLf The air then, if the •west ^vind blows, is fresh and 
health }' ; the east wind is very debilitating and is said to produce 
boils and fever. jls(y brings us on to October, when' the nights are 
beginning to get cool. Then comes the feverish season, which is always 
bad in Delhi, but during the last few years has been so fatal as in 
some parts to materially diminish the population. The canal -^dl- 
lagcs, which might be' thought most likely to suffer, have not been 
distinguished lately in this way. Towards the end of . November or 
the beginning of December matters be^n to improve, for the jam 
or cold season has well begun. The four months — Kdtik, Mangsir, 
Poh, Mdgh — bJing us round again to the Kharsa. Rain is almost 
unknown in November, but is thought good for husbandry in 
December, J as if there is no rain, there will be heavy work for 
the oxen in ivatering the young rahi crops,§ and in Poh, though late, 
it is bettor than nothing.il 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV pve annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towis during the last five •j'cars, while the birth and death-rates 
since ISGS, so far as available, mil be found in Chapter III for 
the general population, and in Chapter TI under the heads of 
the several large towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the 
Census of ISSl ; while. Table No. XXXYIII shows the working of 
the dispensaries since 1877. In the district Census Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows : — 

” The sanitary condition o£ most of tho villages is as bad as it can 
possibly be. Each village is surrounded by dung-hills, and by one or more 
stagnant pools. In most houses the families and the cattle sleep in the 
same quarters, and the water of the wells is frequently 'brackish, or largely 
impregnated with organic matter. The district has seldom been 'visited by - 
cholera, and tho mortality from this disease has never been very high, but 
the villages and smaller towns suffer greatly from periodic epidemics' of 
fever, which cause great mortality.” 

The only peculiarity in the way of disease in the district 
is the Delhi boil. The causes of this sore are as yet not kno'wn^ 

* There are many sayings in the popular vocabulary exemplifying this : “ If 
it rains in Mar, it will make (the country) prosperous.” “ The_ showers of Sdwan 
are filled with pearls.” “ (In) the showers of Sdwan, dry und moist (soil) all beeomes 
green.” “If it rains in then both harvests will be (good):” while heat for 

Jetlt and rain for Bhddon are pithily indicated as desirable in the forcible lines : — 

“ Talk as a rule is good, but not too much; silence is good, but not too much. Rain 
is good, but not too much; sunshine is good, but not too much. -But the more we get 
the better of rain in Bhddon, or.sun in Jeth, or talk in out story-tellers, or silence in 
our wives.” 

+ “ If it rains in Asoj, the'^ til won’t give (good) oil, nor cotton trees (good) 
pods.” 

J ‘^With rain in Mangsir, tho wheat will be of good colour.” 

§ “ If watering is not given in Mangsir, surely a thief has carried off the oxen." 

II “ If it rains in Poh, there will still be something of a crop, full or thin.” 
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but tho best local opinions point to b, ■ scorbutic ' origin. Some years 
ago in the Indian Medical Gazette there appeared a memorandum by 
Tjord IMarlc Kerr, sounding a paian over the supposed fact that “ at 
the, end of eight years ” (after his Lordship’s return homo from India 
in ISG-i) "the disorder has almost entirely disappeared fiem 
Delhi.” Inquiry was instituted by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, but the reply received did not 
show any evidence cither one way dr another. There had 
been no doubt a decided temporary decrease, but it was not as 
yet certain to bo permanent, and conclusions were considered 
prematiu’e.* At the City Dispensary in Delhi the annual 
average ' of cases treated for this disease for five years (1875 — ^79) 
was 37. 

In the ^'illages irrigated by the Western Jamna Canal the 
standard of health and ^dtality is materially lower than elsewhere, 
(see further Chapter III, Section A). This fact attracted the atten- 
tion of Government as long ago as 1847, when a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary state of irrigated districts. 
The Medical Officer, Dr. Dempster, in his memorandum forming 
part of the report, showed that in many villages of this part, 76 per 
cent of the people had disease of tho spleen, and that the average 
proportion of the persons thus diseased to the total population of 
the villages examined during the inquiry, was nearly 50 per cent. 
In 1867 another inquiry was instituted by the Government of India, 
and the results reported by Dr. A. Taylor, Civil Surgeon of Delhi, 
This report has been printed (Selections fron the Kecords of the 
Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies, New Series, 
No. ^M), Dr. Taylor showed clearly the presence of an unusual amount 
of spleen disease, and its close connection with the degrees of swampi- 
ness and want of drainage found in various parts. . The villages 
“ enjoying the gi'eatest advantages” of irrigation were almost invana- 

The Punjab Sanitary CommiEsioner, when called on' for opinion and^facts, eaid 
that there was great doubt as to the latter, consequently an opinion induced from 
them would be premature. He evidently inclined to the opinion, however, that the 
disease could be said only to be in abeyance. The cases in the Dispensary, though 
less than half in 1870. and 1871 as compared with the five years before, had in the 
earlier months of 1872 again mounted up to nearly their former numbers. 

' The following medical description of the sore has been furnished by Lfild ' Bdm 
Hishendds, Assistant Surgeon in charge of the City Dispensary at Delhi : — 

“ This disease is similar in its nature to Biskra Button, Aleppo evil,' Lahore 
sore, Hooltan sore, &c. ; it would he better, therefore, to call all of these by a common 
name ; and the designation * Oriental sore,’ proposed by some writers, is the most 
appropriate. It attacks persons of all ages and positions in life and both sexes in- 
discriminately, but children between the ages of five and ten seem most liable to it. 
Depraved nutrition from climatic influences is believed to be the cause of its produc- 
tion, but the exact nature of these influences is unknown. 

' " It attacks generally the most exposed parts of the body, e.g., the ' face, fdre- 
- arms, hands, legs, and feet, but has been seen on the chest, abdomen, and other parts 
generally covered as well. It commences as a papular eruption, attended with 
itching, soon followed by a crushed pustule and ultimately by irregular ulceration, 
which may last any length of time, but which, so' far as I have seen, never destroys 
the deeper tissues. There is no certain cure for it : strong caustics sometimes eradi- 
cate it by destroying the nucleated cells contained in the meshes of the tissues 
attacked. There are several stimulating and astringent native remedies in vogue as 
specifics for the sore, but I have never seen any material benefit arising from them. 
'Change to a better climate has appeared beneficial to troops suffering from it; Its 
pathology is under dispute; -Bome observers of authority say -it is of a > parasitic 
origin, while others of equally high reputation deny this altogether.” 
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fold not imiwKHiMo. ntid the hunwii presence of crystal at Are.ngpur 
lins luH-n roeetitly nllnded to as favouring the proljability. 

The (jMart.-:-like kind of stone is haitl, and not easily ■worked, 
except for uses not roipiiring ilelioatc shape. Jf is seen at its best, in 
nuniy of the old buildings roiind Delhi, where it fitly harmonises 
with the sombre digju’fy of the J’athan .style. For the A gnu Canal 
.*v considendjle (piantity w.ns used, but for the now Delhi Dranch the 
s<ifter and moni nmlleable Agra stone h.*i.s been preferred. There is 
al.'^o a siuidstone found in the hills nc.ir B.allabgarh, wliich is soft and 
looks handsome when worked up. The Ilaja’.s palace, non' the 
at B.all.nbgnrh, .show.s .some vciy* pretty* pieces of this work in 
pillam and andios. 

The only place where cry.stal has been brought, to the sur/hco is 
in the limits ofAringpur..'i hill village about two miles .south of Delhi. 
A njine hen* was first st. 'irtcd. it is .said, a hundred yc.ars ago by the 
Ivaja of llall.'ibgarh, who .spent agoodde.alof mono}' in getting out 
onil .sending for .sale n supply of the mineral Slost of the piccc.s, 
however, won? small octagonal blocks of no great commercial value, 
and after this one attempt the Uaja pjave up the enterprise and closed 
the mine. After the Jlutiny a Kh.atri of Delhi look a contract 
for working it ; but after .•■’jicnding some Rs. 1,. 500 in trying to find 
the cry.slai, gave uji the nttemi>t and his contract also. The loc.ality 
of the mine is rather inacce.ssiblc ; it lic.s to the .south-wc.st of the 
village, which itself is a collection of huts, at a considerable distance 
from the main road. Dr. 'j'homp.son, in his rcjiort on rock crystal 
mines s.'iv.s that. “ the crystal doc.s not occur in its primitive position, 
“ but in asecondary dejio.sit of .silicious breccia, veiy' highly impregnated 
"with iron ; each cry.st.al is c.isod in a .sheath of htematite. its we 
"go downw.anls the rock bccomc.s lc.ss femiginou.s, and lower still is 
“ met with in piccc-s of pure quartz, embedded in a matri.x of almost 
" ])uro white clay." 

Junihfn-* is found more or lc.ss extensively throughout the dis- 
trict. In Smnpat it. is not regularly ivorked, but in nine villages it 
has been found, and doHbtlc.ss might bo obtained, if needed, in, a 
good mail}’ more. In Delhi tohsfl 33 rillagcs produce it, chiefly in the 
subcollino and marshy part.s. In Ballabgarh 22 villages arc shown 
as producing it. Vorj' little digging is required to reach the bods, 
and in some of the channels of the hill streams it comes out on the 
surface. The chief element in its cost is that of carnage and trans- 
port to the place ■whore it is required for use. It is not appropriated 
for roads in this district so exclusively as in others, wdicre it is the 
only material available. Macadamito is also used, and the station 
roads arc many of them laid ivith bajri, a reddish gravelly kanbai'f 
found in the beds of hill torrents and such like places. Bajri is 
cheaper than luinhav, hut is not so durable, juid softens more under 
heavy rain. 
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" * A c.'iicnrcous concrete consisting ot carbonate of lime in irregular kind of 
foliated pieces." ("Punj.ib Product.*;," p. HI.) 

“ t Disintegrated gneiss,", as Mr, Badcn-Powcll says, p. 39, ‘‘,Panjab Products." 
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tlu'POiFo of not. h.iviii" 1>ocn intrnilnccd from ollinr pnvLs; ilioy Oliaptcr 1, B. 
grow woH only whoro thoy got, moiv tlian itatunil moisture, lu Qoology, Fauna 
canal vill.agi'S a common Iroo is the. or jamiul, which appears ana Flora. ’ 
to Uca variety of the /-/’ hjoj ? — the. natives eoU it asa synonym rliohi Trees. 
Janint), This tree grows on the side of .sin.all w.alerconrscs on the 
edges of fields, rfoehes a height. t>f oO or 60 feet, ami lias a dark 
fn\<h foliage Hhe the. The. fruit, is very inferior. The fniit- 
trees foumi in the more favoured spots are numerous and good. 

801110 gardi'iis near Delhi produce maiigoo.s of a delicious flavour : 
theyinn-Jiis arc not had; while onuigi's, 

pe.nelK'S, jilunis of sort.<, lemons, jioniegninnto.s, guavn.s fig.s, ah'clids 
{Pi’Uvus d/>mr>/ic«), iviti Jvtlica),kc., arc also found. 

One or two plants .«.-eeni to de.ceiTc mention lioiu on account of fSpccial ptiats. 
their iniporfaiio»i to the .ngncnltnn.sta.sa source of income, or a.s aflbrd- 
ing valnahle material for various ngi'iciiltiiral purposes, 

(1.) The. .sjng/i.i'r.f or wa(<>r-nut {Trappa Inaphrosa) giwv.s in 
poials and jiools of standing water in many parts of the district, 
it is .«:iid. however, that the wiif<-r inusd, he clean (an c.\'pre.ssion 
to he inlerpn-ted aeconling to .Tat inllior than Engli.sli idcn.s,) 
and the .•;<iil of tin* hed of (he pond .should not ho under the 
inllueiice of rtk The long stalks of the plaiit.s reach up to the 
surface of the water (in which they grow), and upon which float 
their green le.'iY<*s, and their jiiire white flowers c.\pand hcaiiti- 
fnlly among them in the latter part of llioafleniooii. 'J'lic nut grows 
under water afier the (hiwers tlecay, and i.sof n triangular shape, and 
Covered with a tough hixnvn integument adhering strongly to the 
kernel, which is ivliile and esculent, and of a fine carlilnginons tex- 
ture. They rijnui in (he latter end of (he rainy season and arc cat- 
able till Novcinher. The ho.stjilants are then (Hindu month Kntik) 
left, for seed ; in jlfom/Nir the cultivators break the nuts off’ and 
jnit them in vuitlw, keeping the ve.sscls alwaj’s filled with water, 
changing it every other day. In Magk they take the seed to n 
pond, and throw it in broad-cast; or if the water is scarce they sow 
it in beds (Jnurh) wil.li water standing in them. The jilant shoots 
up in the spring; its green head is called chhdii. There arc two 
liinds, hnrd (green) and Idl (red.) The green kind is gencrallj'^ 
eaten fresh, while the red is gi-onnd into a flour which is eaten by 
Ilindii.s .at limes of ahstincnce (barl) from food. They arc then 
allowed to cat fruif.s {phul-ahdr) among which this is reckoned. The 
produce of the plant is very variable, hut a hisxva of land covered 
with water should grow 1 or 1 i maunds, gixdng 20 or 30 maunds to 
the higha. The price is also uncertain ; at the first irtcoming of the 
crop, especially if it is a light one, the frc.sh nuts •will cost 1 or 1-J 
anna aser; in the full season they may come doWn to 8 or 6 annas 
per maund, and when very cheap may he only taka dhari, ic., 6 
pies for 5 8c?*s= 4 annas a maund. Dry nuts are sold at 8 sers per 
rupee. Tlie Najafgarh jhil used to ho noted for its produce of this 
article, which is considered a light and healthy food ; but at present, 
though it certainly grows there, it is not so largely cultivated as for- 
merly. The sowing is done by Jhinwars (Kahars), who are allowed 
to use the •village ponds for the purpose % the zammddrs either as 
. return for services to the community, or on payment of rent ; say' 
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Geology Faima, portion of the crop from, time to time as they need it for food 

and Flora. The smgJidm in some villages is a valuable somrce of .water-income 
Special plants, (jalkwr) to the community. 

(2.) *JhM (jianJ-fpildii — Tamarv& dioica) is found chieflj in 
Khadar uncultivated land, especially in the of the river. It 
grows sometimes seven or eight feet high, but on the average reaches 
only to a man’s waist and answers to many uses with the zamtW' 
ddr — either as ftiel, or made up into baskets or rustic brooms (where- 
with to sweep his threshing floor), or lining the sides of a l:acU 
well. ^ The baskets are made by Sanars, who pay 1 anna per day for 
the right of cutting as much of the bush as they can carry away in 
their bangky. The actual cash income therefore is not much, except 
on lands near the city, but the agriculturist looks on it as of consi- 
derable use. 

(3.) Sarkandd (Saceharim,procervm) is a reed that grows to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet ; it is found in alluvial marshes, but also on 
the side of the canal, and sometimes of its distributaries. It mn^ 
have moisture, and is fond of mud. Some villages, such as Jabhauli, 
Tehri, Daulatpur, and Burari, make very considerable sums of money 
by the sale of this. reed. It is used for the rpoflng of hatched build- 
ings, and for the reed-chair which is so much in fashion among 
natives. -Its price is measured by sheaves, each tied up with a rope 
made of the leaves, two and a half cubits long. Such a sheaf is 
called and is worth about an anna. 

(4.) Fdla (Zizyphu& nmnmidaria) is a small thorny bush-weed 
which grows pretty well all over the district, but chiefly in poor 
lands, and especially on the ridge-like tract of land in Delhi tahih 
near Nangloi Jat, and Bakarwdla. In Sunipat it favours Lalherf 
and Bajlu, and that sandy neighbourhood, while in the hills it grows 
extensively. In the Ballabgarh Bangar, too, there is a great deal. This 
uninviting plant ^ves a very useM food for buffaloes, cows and 
' goats. Camels and goate indeed like it better than any thing almost 

It is considered heatmg, and so is good for the cold weather. . 

It is cut twice in the year (in Kdtik and Ghe£) writh- a ganmsi, 
and is sold at 3, 4, or 6 maunds the rupee. ^ 

Wild Buimala, The following note on the wild animals of the distnct has 

been kindly furnished by Dr. Kavanagh : — • _ . 

“Pig abound all along the banks of the Jamn4, being found m 
&ejhd‘& jungle where there are no crops, and in the latter when they 
are high enough to afford cover. Foxes and hares are plentiml on 
the eastern bank of the Jamna, but do not seem to inhabit tw 
, western bank to the same ext^t. Black buck axe found almost 

everywhere. Ghikdra abound in the range of hills runs 

north-east of ])elhi, being e^ecially numerous at Bhunsi, Sman, an 
the part of th^Bidge in tiiis neighbourhood. Wolves are not plen- 
tifiil, but they are to be usually foimd in the neighbourhood t 
old cantonment, especially during the time soldiers are there encampe , 
at which time, I have seen them in -numbers quite close to my w 
Jackals abound Hares are found generally tnrougbout the/umtn • 
Peafowl are plentiful Duck and snipe are plentiful in orama^ 
years, but in diy years they are scarce. The toneco - 
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flantly fovmil near (he villngcs of Bomri mul Klmdipitr, and in my 
pig-sticking exenmions I cimslanlly c;vmc across Uicm in these parts. 
They are also constantly found at. Bhunsi duo ca.st from the Ridge. 
Black and yniy ]>.nrtridg<.\s .aro plentiful, the former being found pnn- 
cipally in tl 10 liigh jungle along the hanks of the Jamna, and in the 
cixu>s when the season ns advanced. The mongoose is ver}’ common, 
ami so is the hedge hog. I have known the iatlor commit .sad havoc 
in a ganlen in the Canlomncnts, Snakes of oveiy kind arc plentiful, 
the cohm especially so. The old Fort called l.ho Koila is infested 
mth them, and it inns boon a common pastime for members of the 
garrison to go them hunting for them, especially in the rainy season 
or imme<liaioly preceding its* Iicojcinls arc found in the outlying 
vi 11 ag«*s. I haw myself stvn them at Tuglakabud. Para arc abundant, 
cs|x'oially in the neighhoiirhood of Borari on the hank of the danmd, 
where in m 3 ' )ugsticking excxirsions I have scon as many as, 40 or 50 
in an hour. Mahifir, rohi, and laichv:ii arc found iti the river Jamna 
and at Okhlah in the Agra Camd, and the entire river is infested with 
mnggatrs the ijurn/nl prt‘doininating; but the snub-nosed man-eater 
is also jdentifnl. In that part of the river opposite the present 
rille range they ma)' be seen an}' aficrnoon in hundreds swim- 
ming about or ba-skhtg on the edge of the water. Between the old 
Fort, and Okhlah, the}* are ecpmlly numerous." 

M«tnkc 3 's in some vin.'ige.s bortlering on the shady avenues 
of the Western Janm.d Canal are (jnito a mu.sancc.'f' Within the past 
five y<’am reward.s to the atnount of Rs. 90S have been given for the 
dcslnjction of 1 0 leopards, SG7 wolves, and 1,128 simkcs. Ducks 
of vju'ious kinds .are found in tlio ponds in the cold weather; snipe 
in scviiml ])lace.'« in marsbe.s ; (piail arc not uncommon in the fields ; 
]xirtridgc.«, both black and grey, arc abundant, and laUan arc fond of 
the fields of gram when the grain has not 3 ’ct hardened. 

• KdtiTc-tli'liiiRuijh Uir« kinds ot snnUo : (I) kdla, bInck,})oi5onous, nnd almost) 
aUvays f.nt.'il ; (2) plla (yellow) not fatally poisonous; (.3) efiitkauria (spotted 
worse tli.an the 7'/W, but not so l>.id as the kdla. Kale he age ditca, tw hala— is a 
Well known saying nmong tlic savilndarx. Literally : “ In presence of the black (snake) 
the Inn>]i won't burn.” There is an idea Umt if n kdla rdmv gets into ttio house, the 
lamps hum dimly, under the fascination, as it were, of the animal. Asa proverb it 
me.ans tlierc is no doing anything ngniiist a powerful person. 

t Mr. Slaconnchic writes : " I once heard it seriously urged as an objection to the 
alignment of a rdjlmfid tlirongh the lands ot the speaker's village, that the canal oiBccis 
would be sure to plant trees, nnd trees would be sure to bring monkeys, and mon- 
keys would do nil sorts ot damage to the crops. The fact Ls n serious one, especially 
as (he J&t may not kill a monkey oven when he catches him infurta mani/esta. 
All that ho can do is to station a loud voiced kavtin at the point ho most wants guard- 
ed, hoping tiint he won’t go to sleep, lint as a rule tbo moukoys look in portentously 
cooil condition.” 
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The histo^ of the Delhi district, pieTious to British rale, is trs 
histoiy of the city of Delhi, Trhieh has the time of its &st foiEi- 

atioa been the seat of the ruling dynasty, Eajputi Pathan, iTughal cr 
Mahratta. To ■mite it in. full •srould he to recite the hisiciy of 
Northern India. A brief outline of the principal events Trhieh hsTS 
aSected the fortunes of the city itsel£ ■mth especial reference to tic 
architectural remains 'vrhich are there to be found, is given in 
Chapter TI: but no attempt mil be made to iursish anj 
more detailed narrative of the historical events •trhieh precehd 
the introduerion of British rule. 


On. the 11th September, 180-3, the ilahrattas ■jrere defeatedfn 
the battle on the Hmdaa by General Lake : and three days aker- 
vrards the English entered Delhi as the real masters of the 
Empire: The tract then added to the territories of the East India 
Gimpanj included a considerable strip of country to the rrest of ri;& 
river Jamns, north and south of Delhi It •uas determined to sssp 
a large portion of the territory thus acquired to King Sh^ 
and Ms descendants, in order to provide for the maintenance asd^g- 
nity of the Eoyal Ikmilv. The arrangements to be made yere riiiis 
described in a despatch by Lord Wellesley, dated Fort William, 2nd 
Janiiarv 1S05 : — 

w 



portion ot tbe territories m tee vxcunty . . . . - 

bank of tbs -Janraa, should be assigned in part of the pr-j-rision tor 


mamtgnanee oi 
under charge of 



appsopnater- — 

aomimstration of ervi! aud CThninal jasnee, acwroing to 
madan laiv, to the inhabitants o: the errv of Delhi, and o:_ tbe assir-J 
territorr. 'That, no sentences of the Crirainai Courts eztendhi?^ 
should be carried into execurion without the express sancrion oi 
to vTcorsi the 
TC'pcTtei, and i 
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of — (o His Majosly for Iiis pfivnio cxponp''?, Sicca 
ll«]><«cs flO.OOrt ; (o tlic llcir-.appan'nf, oxcinsivf? of ccri.niii jaf/trn, Sa. 
li*.-, 10,000 ; to a favourite pon of His ifajosly, iintnH •Jnj^c'id Sn. 

IJ*. .'*.000; to l«ro other pons of His SInjc.*(,y, Sn. Ifs. 1/iOt) ; In 
His Majo-sty's fifty youn«:<’r .«ons d.aiiglitcrp, Sa. Ifs, 10,000; (o 
Sli.nli ?s.iw{ir. Klttin, His M.ajcsty’s Treasurer, ll«. 2,r»00 ; to .Sayn'I 
Khnu, llritish Aircnt nl. His Mnjcsty*.s Conrl, an<l rclafctl to 
His Majesty by luarriaa:*', Sa. lls. 1,000: total per nti'Uscm, Sicca Hupnes 
On.OOO. Tlint if till* proilucc of the. revenue of tin* assiened territory 
slimiM hereafter adiuif. of it, the monthly sum to he advanced to His Majes- 
ty for his jiriv.it-' expeii«'S niiphl I*c increased to one laUh of rujiees. Tiint 
in addition to the sums .«tv'cified, the sum of Sa. rujiecs 10,000 should 
annu.ally l*e jiaid to His Majesty on certain festivals agrccahly to nnciunl 
nsace.’* 


Chapter H. 
History. 
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AceortHn" to this nrmnjje.tiicnt-, Hio mssiorned irnci., .nfiorwnrds 
hnowti :is tin; i)i.'lin Ti'rritorv, was oxchulcd, hy Hi'jjulation VIll of 
l-SO.”!, from fho openitum of tin; Goimml Repfulations, and, .siihjeot to 
fin* rosirjetions .'dluded loin tin; despatch silroadjMjuotcd, placed 
under the. char"i; of .nil ofliocr .‘stylml (he Repident .nnd Chief Com- 
Jiikdoncr of Delhi, The Kin" retainer! exchmvf* civil and crimi- 
nal jpri.sdiet hut within the Palace, consult in" the Resident, in impor- 
t-nnt. ease.s. while, throngliont- the assijpied U'rritory justir;o was 
arhuinistered aecorflin^j lo Muhatninadan law hy Rrilish ofHeor.s, but 
in tin* name. «if (he, Kinjr, smd sentenees of rleath were referred to 
the Kin" for ajiprovnl. Tlie fiscal amin"enu'nts were under the 
entiiv* Control of (he. Resident and his .subonlinate.s. This assigned 
(erritory iticlnded, with eerUiin oxoejitions, the whole of the prc-sctifc 
divisions of Di'lhi .nnd IHssar. The chief exceptions were vSir.s!i and 
part, of Hissar, held by tbe lihattis,* nnd part.s of Kaviiiil, which were 
in the hands of indopcmlent Sikh Chiefs. There wore also other 
I'xeejitions in the estates of certain iiohU-inen, who were found hy the 
Hrilish in pos-scssion of considerable tnicts, which they held, on 
tenures more or loss jiennanent, from the Delhi Kings or the 
^Inhnitlas. Such were t.ho estates of the Raja of Ballah".arh in this 
district, of Jhajjar in Rrjhlak, and of the Begnm Samrii in Gurgaon. 
These .'ilieiuitions were for tlic lime recognized by the British Govorn- 
nieiit It wnll he noted elsewhere in what manner the gi-eatcr part 
of them snccessivcly, hy lajisc or othennse, came under direct British 
rule. In afldition to the payments for the mainten.anco of the Royal 
family already detailed, which were made from the British Treasury, 
the Crown lands nnd other jwoperty denominated iaiynl (see 
Clia]>ler V, Section B), posswsed by the King and several members of 
the Royal family, were in no way interfered ivith. The income from 
this source amounted to about li- lalch of rupees per annum. 

In 1800, financial difficulties Ijoing^ removed hy the cessa- 
tion of war, the British Government increased the allowance 
of the Royal family to one lakh of rupees per month, this 
sum being payable without reference to the income of 
the Delhi territory. This state of things continued until 1832, 


* See Gazetteer of Iliea^r district. 
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Chapter n. when by -Reflation- V of that year, the office of Resident and 
History. Commissioner was abolished. The affaire of the Delhi 

Ad'nnnistratiVe ar- ^ . admmstered in future by a Commissioner 

rangeisin isk^ correspondence with the Government of the North-West 
Provmces, the powere heretofore, exercised by the Resident as 
Chief Commissioner being vested , in the Board of Revenue and 
the High (Sadr) Court at Agra. By the same Act it was laid 
down that the Commissioner of Delhi territory and his subordinates 
should in their administration conform to the principles and 
spirit of the Regulations. This enactment put an end to the 
anomalous system of administration above described ; and hence- 
forth, in name as well as in actual fact, the administration passed 
into the hands of the East India Company. The Delhi tem- 
tory continued to form a part of the territory under the Govermnent 
of the N. W. Provinces till 1858, when after the reconquest of 
’ Delhi from the Sepoy mutineers, it was annexed to the newly 
formed Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 

SQocessive The first Resident of the Delhi territory was Sir David 

Eesidents. Ochterlony,* who was in charge from 1803 — 1806. He had not 

been a year in office before the city was besieged by Holkar, whose 
large and well-appointed army was, as is well-known, successfiilly 
beaten off by a handful of Europeans and natives under the gallant 
leadership of their soldier-governor, until Lord Lake returned. 
General Ochterlony’s bravery, however, ^ was more acceptable .to 
Government than his civil administration, and in 1806 be. was 
removed to Ludhidnah, then a frontier station. His successor, ’Mr, 
E. G. Seton from Bareilly, was a man of high character and amiable 
temperament, but wanting in self-confidence and in practical 
energy of . decision. He leaned much on a stronger man than 
himself, Charles Metcalfe, who on Seton’s departure for Europe in 
1810 was appointed to the important post of Delhi Resident. For 
nine years he remained in it, developing that administrative 
experience and vigorous practical wisdom which afterwards placed 
him so high on the roll of Indian names. As a mere boy he had 
in 1809 confronted and successftiliy treated -Huth the great Ruler of 
the and the early charge of the Delhi Residency was the 
immediate reward of his brilliantly self-reliant management of the 
treaty of the .Satlaj— -"one of the best kept treaties of Indian 
History.” • In December 1818 he entered the troubled period of 
his life by transfer to. Haidarabad as Resident, and Ochterlony retum- 
-ed for two years with Henry Middleton as Collector. In 1821 
Ochterlony went to Rajputana, and, after an acting charge^ by 
Middleton, Alexander Ross was appointed in 1822 to the affinjnis- . 
tration as Agent to the Governor-General. In 1823 William 
Fraser acted as Agent, and then Charles Elliot succeeded for a few 
months when he went as Agent to Farukhabad, and Charles 
Motcalfo CB>iD.Q 'back again as Besident with, control of ilajputana, 


His name by a characteristic metathesis is known among the natives as 
aJihtar, ■ ' ' ■ . 
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nm\ the con«l«rt of foroi^ii rolalions with KAhnl niul I/ihoro. In Cliaptcr H. 
this onpocity ho \vns prosont ut. tho inotnomhlo ho^jo ontl rapturo Ili.story. 
of Uhuvipim In ^S2^S ho was appointoil nnonhor oHlu' (hnvrnor* 

UonomlV Council, ami was .sncccmloil hy Sir li Cv>lohrof)ho. Tho 
Fciuuhal that nccunvtl in thi.s gontlonnin’s (imo i.s woll*known,nml 
also the unpopular hut roura,^oous part lakmi in tho inattor hy 
Charhis Trcvolyan. <h<'n ncti«iir n« his Sorrotary. The wav in whiol) 
tho nflair is (loscrihoil in n native acc>mn<. porhajis hy an intontioiial 
onphomisin. is that "in his tiino. Hum Copul, ami others^ of hia 
do)>omlauts, nnnlo hrihfs run hi"ir’ la luivir tjtytn 

hvfa). The result \Yas that the Hoshlont was nunove*!. William 
Fraser w'as appointed to act, hut. wa.s also removed for openly show* 
incf sympathy with tho accused, Mr. Hawkins succcediuk hut as ho 
w.as not aec<']ilahh; to the kini:, Mr. M.urtin was appointed, ami ra- 
nininod there till IS^I‘2, when the U‘sid*Mif.<hip was nh<*li.‘»hed, 
and an Agency a;piin constituted. Uujjuitunu was mado 
n separate charp^e, le.aviu" Delhi and the proteefe*! terrifijry 
and the foreiirn JX'latiotis .«till with the local ndmini.^tnition. 

William Kramer, howcvi'r. w.a>5 murtleri?d in 18115 at the in.sti- 
pation, as it. wrus proved. ^»f tho Naw.ih of l'iroz]>nr,* wlm mot with 
comUjin punishment. Then came the long admini.stmtion of Tl»ojna.s 
Metculfo, roachinji for IS yo.urs up to 1 Soil. During his time, in 
ncconlanco. with tho march of politicil events, and tho advance of 
our honlcr toward the north, the protected States were jmt under 
CJooipc Clerk, nftenvnnls Sir 0. Clerk, at Lmlhianah. Hansf, 

Illssar and Sirsa .still remained connected with Delhi. In November 
isr»;i, Thonuus T. Metcalfe dienl, and next tnonth Simon Fraser 
became Agent and Commissioner. The tragic end of this ofliccr, 
killed on llie fal.ul lllh of May 18.’»7, i.s well known. In Seplemhcr 
1857, when Delhi w.na taken, Mr. C. B, Sanmlens was a])poi»iled 
Commissioner, while l lissur, 1 1 ansi and Sirsa were mado into tho 
ficparale Commiisioncr.ship of Hi.ssur under the charge of Mr. E. 

Bpandreth, with ]»oUtioal charge of the petty Statc.s of Dajanuh 
and Loharii. PilUnidi remained under the Delhi Commis- 
sioner. 

The Delhi temtory wn,«5 first divided regularly into districts in Condiiution of 
181 n. The district of Delhi, as then coimtitiitcd, consisted of two jynr- iHstnci. 

gaiiatt, the “northern" and the "sontherm" Between them they com- 
prised the present Delhi ialt^d, the northern portion of the pro.sont 
Ballahgarh tahslt, and a small portion now included in tlic llohtnk 
district Tho greater part of the Ballahgarh ialutfl was thou 
indopendontf The present Sunfpat iahfl, with its head-quarters 
at LarsauU, fonned the Larsauli imrgana of the Pilnfpat district t. 

• For a dctailwl acconnt of thiB, bcc Col. BIceman’s Rainb]c.<> of an Indian 
Official", Vol.a,ni). 200-23 J. an inuian 

{ Dallnbgarh was confiscated after the Slutiny. Sec Chanter VI, 

See UazcUccr of the Kamdl district. 
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[Ptixijal}. Sazetteor,- 


Chaptern. It was only transferred to Delhi in 1861.. The present airanpe* 

History. ni^t of the talisUs dates from 1862. At some time between 1848 

Constitntionofthe 9'’^“ 1853, a considerable tract to the east of the Jamna, mdudino- 
district. (by the Census of 1853) 160 villages and an area.of 193 square 
miles, was added to the Delhi district from the districts of Mfrath 
and Bulandshahr. This, under the name of the “ Eastern pavgana, ” 

• continued to form part of the Delhi district until the Mutiny and 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Punjab. The immediate 
ch^ge of what is now the Delhi district was held first by a 
Principal Assistant, and subsequently by a Collector under the 
Eesident and Civil Commissioner. The first distribution of the 
Delhi territoiy- was into divisions, an Assistant being entrusted 
with the charge of a division. At this time Sumpat formed part 
of the Northern Division with head-quarters at P5,mpat, while Delhi 
and part of Sallabgarh formed the central division. Gurgdon and 
Bohtak and the parts round these made up the southern and west- 
ern divisions. In 1820 the Civil Commissionership was abolished . 
or changed for a Deputy Superintendent on Es. 3,000 a month, . 
whose duties were primarily revenue; and about the same 
time Delhi was put under the Board of Eevenue, North-West 
Provinces. 

TaliiU arrange- The arrangements as to appear to have been.as follows: — 
meats. ^ regards Sunipat there were at first two talisUs^ both having their. • 
head-quarters at the town ; then another, a small one, with a very • 
poorly paid taksUddr, was made up at Ganaur. This was the state of 
things in 1835, when (1) Sumpat Bangar had a tahsUddr drawing 
Es. 50 a month and the revenue was Rs. 2,13,040 ; (2) Sunipat 
Khadar, a taJisUddr on Es. 50 and revenue Es. 70,999 ; (3) Ganaur, 
a ialmlddr on Rs. 30 and revenue Rs. 67,444. It is not clear 
whether this revenue includes In 1836 the Ganaur 

talisil was incorporated with the Sumpat Khadar, 'and the taJisilddrs ■ 
pay was revised as follows:, tahsildaf Bangar, Rs. 175; tnJisdddi' ‘ 
KhMar, Rs. 125. This administration continued till 1851, when the 
two Panipat tahsUs were made one, and the same amalgamation 
took place in Sunipat, the one taksil being called Larsauli. Larsauli 
then remained, -with its 205 villages, in KamM district till 1857, 
when it was transferred to DelM. For Delhi the head-quarters 
were at first in the city, then at Najafgarh ; then there were two 
talisils, one at Mahrauli and one at Bawanah. The Bawanah talml 
was moved to Alvpur, and after the Mutiny to DelhL Mahrauli 
was given up and its villages divided between Delhi and Ballabgarli. . 
This last, in addition to the villages thus^ gained, included the raj 
villages, and those of pargamah Pali-Pakal. 

In May 1868, twenty villages, with a population of 6,990, were 
transferred from Gurgaon to the Ballabgarh taltsil. In August 1868 
six villages, with a populajtion of 5,841, were transferred from- Rohtak 
to Sunipat At the commencement of Settlement operations xn 
1872, the chstdbution of villages among the three tulisils was as 
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follows : Tl.sUahgarh. 282 ; Delhi. 1105 ; Snidpat, 211. Total, 708 vil- 
lages. ].)nring Solllomcnl thu following diange-s wore jnadu : — 

IV//<T<7W, 

1 .— IWlaligatli* roi'fivo'l by .'illuvien fn>ni Hulan-Mialtr ... ••• ^ 

X I'avc to IWlit ... ... ... ® 

l/C-svinR finally ... ... 

... 2s:i 

2,— Delhi 1 rcccivcl n'mlwenv-ntbiiu'l 

§ .. by nllutitm ft<.m Meerut 

I' iurrca'f'l fiy fejiniatioii of c'taUn ... ... 

^ pave to Stijtfj.at ... ... ... 

H ,, Mccnit by dilnvii'ii ... .. 

... fi 

... .1 

n 

... 27 

... 1 

IvcavinR finally 

... 2!‘S 

a.— Puuipat ^ tfTf ivtsi f.s ntvivc tn^n^i< 1 n^'<t 

JJ ii)c:v.vcil by f'-paralioJi <‘f ... ... 

• » * 

I 

Iv'.avili,.; fiiwlly ... 

... 2;i'.> 

Tlie Iransfors helwot'ii ihu (alit-th were iTiVulcd n 

nder fhe nntho- 


rify <tf (jovf.nuiKMit Puniabs U-tl<'r N«. KiOS of 17lh K* * * § iv<*mbi?r 
]S7;*». In I'SSO a rbaniro in (In; roiirso of (h«i Jajnna Imnsfurrod a 
5:inaU viUa"o, to Uubnubbabr. 

Tlui »;vi*n<.s of iho Mutiny, po far ns ibcy nr« cojniodod 
with tbc! dty of Delhi, will be fatml in Chapter VI. The folKovin" 
plvoloh refers rather to (bn district ns a whob^ As early *ts isr)r», 
two years before tbo iuitbreab, a s<-ditiouR pamj.*bb.;l. was published 
in Delhi, called Jil'-dhr Jehml, directly preaclnn{j a relipous war 
against tin* inlidels wlio held tin* country. It was .«nj)j)(»sed to have 
been writ<x;n about. lb2J> by one Mnulavi Muhamad I.sniait, a Wahabi, 
and idxtut IfioO was (nuislatcd into Hindi. Seditious plncard.s, Inter 
i»n, were postxnl in variou.s places of the city. When thu act\ial ri.sing 
took place at Delhi on the 11th May, the king sent a letter to Ihc 
Con)ini.«.sioner of the Agra Division, U. K Harvey, Ksquirc, who had 
been CoTninissioner for a short time in Delhi .some years before, telling 
of the ontbreak and protx'stiug his helj)lc.ssnc.ss. In the city, how- 
ever, everything Wti-s done in his name, and orders were issued to the 
zaintmUrs of the district for the collectvm of revenue. The pnjiers 
in the printed volume of the trial of thu king give a lively 
idea of the bnrlcs(jnc of oixlcr and Government that went 
on in the imperial city of llic Mnghals between May njul 
September 1857. The king was nominally at the head of afiairs ; he 
was treated with reverence in the Oriental fashion, and nmnsed liim- 
self with recording his signature, and occasionally short aulogi’aph 

* Clink Jlaknniiur— Clink rnrasr/inipnr — Clink Lnl{ti>ur— Bclu Knldn— Cbnk 
Jagnujiur — Clink Motiiuir — Clink I<n.«niiti)iir. * 

t IHj'vri'aii,— Snkluiur— Samnlknli— Kupnslicrali— Riijiklirf— Mnlikpur kobi. 

X Kco above, 

§ Ardv.i Siibapiir— Arfi7.1 Bntlnrpiir— Arfizi rnclialicrn. 

II Timarpur ficparatcfl from Wnzfrdbdd and Gliocd from Bdnkncr. 

■jBaklpur— llasaiitpiir — llhemli— DnhiHarnli— .Tiuitt— Sersah — Knndlf ^Nntlii'innr 

— Bazfdpur Sabnoli— Slialidbdd— Klicri Mniinint— Blinhfldbdd I’dnn l’npos.sian—Miinfr- 
pur— Dheki— Nahrali— Naliri— Slnndnurnli— Turkpur — Mnndnuri — Uillalpur— Jli.an- 
jliaol— J ataulali— Kntliipur— Saidpur— Ifivoipur— aumpur— Niianijinr ^urd— Kun- 
daL 

++ Jatwitra Kliurd. 

it Jnnlf split up into JduK kuICiu and Jnnli kbutd, 
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. Chapter II. 


Mutiny. 


orders; on the numerous petitions presente^^ real power was 

History. m the hands of the sohhers. Complaints, aire not long wanting of 
Stale of Delhi dis- "Violence and ui^hness ; the batiid is indignant at the summarv 
tnct during the appropnation of his goods going on, and compares the present admin- 
istration u^avoura% with that of the Kdfirs, who, however 
wretched they were in religion, respected the rights of pro- 
perty. The zamhda/rs of some village outside, having attacked 
and been beaten off by their neighbours with whom they have 
had a long stan^g grudge, write in fulsome terms congratulal- 
on the massacre of the hateful English, portesting 
them fervent loyalty, and praying for punishment on their tempo- 
ranly racc^sful rivals. The king writes. « Let the Mirza see to this,” 
and a foraging party soon after visits both . villages, to the gain 
probably of neither. Grain carts coming into the city are not un- 
frequentiy seized by regiments on their own account, and when en- 
quiry is made they protest they must do something of the kind as 
they do not get their pay. This last fact is one which, as time goes 
on, ^sumes an uncomfortable prominence, and makes it necessary for 
the imperial dignity to stoop to such unpopular exactions as a com- 
pulsory loan. This, it need hardly be said, is followed by more com- 
plaints from the hntiid, who in return gets threatened ivith bodily 
penalties ; and so mattos go on ; the mutineers are scarcely loyal to the 
‘emperor’ ; they quarrel among themselves for the best quarters,* get 
little or no regul^ pay, but recoup themselves by plundering any 
person who seems weak enough to invite it and wealthy enough to 
be worth it As regards matters outside, the EajA of Ballabgarh 
trims to serare himself on both sides, but is hoplessly convicted of 
collusion with the Idng by letters under his own seal protecting his 
respectful loyalty to the Muhammadan, and his joy at the defeat 
of the English — so much so that a ‘man he had in his oivU 
service beloiimng to the detested race he will not retain any longer 
near him.’ The Nawab of Jhajjar is as bad or worse, and the • 
zam^nddrs throughout the district fall into lawless habits of attacking 
their neighbours and plundering travellers. 

Yet there are bright exceptions of men who, moved by loyalty 
to our government, or pity for individuals, did good service in the 
way of protecting and concealing fugitive Europeans and helping 
them on their way to safe places. A hst of rewards given for such 
work will be found in the Settlement Keport ; but a few arc worthy 
of special mention. The most illustrious instance of hardly-tried 
loyalty in the district perhaps was that of Hiddyat Ali, a risdldar 
in the native army, on leave at the time of the outbreak. This 
gallant fellow* took in, fed, quartered, and for more than a week pro- 

* The account locally given of the first irajpearanco of the Collector of 
Gnrgdon, and other persons ol consequence, as fugitives is very gr.aphic, and has no 
doubt had some picturesqueness added to it during the lapse of the twenty years 
since the occurrence of the facts on which it is founded. It begins somewhat in this 
fashion: — 

“ It was just about noon and the Bisaldat Sahib was taking a nap, when ouc 
of his men came and woke him saying— “there is a gora standing at some distance 
froin the village under a tree, his head bare, and his clothes dirty, and he has a stick 
in his band, and he makes signs,” The Bisdlddr Shhih got up at once and went out 
and found tL.at this was a scout sent out by the fugitive party to see if they might 
come into the village, &c., &c. 


Noble exceptions 
to the general 
disloyalty. 
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lcd<Ml n binul of Eurojv.in fadtivos Fmno thirty in nmnhnr, ninnng 
w'hfun wn.-i Mr. Ford, tnc Conodor of Gnrjjiioji, To do fhi.-< within 
r<trty miles of iho conlro of rohollion nnd within ro.noh of two days 
easy in.nrchof the mntin<'cr.V cavalry nt 3)c!hi, showed an iinswcrv- 

loy.alty which wa« consjncunu.'sly nototl at. tho lime, and 
pcncrmisly rcwanlc<l aft<‘r the ro-o.'stahli.'jhmcMt of onler. CJovcrn- 
ment pn'.'Sf’ntcd the rhiihlilr with a drc.ss of honour, and a splcnditny 
onqr.ivod an<l jewelled swortl v.nlucd at Rs. 1,000, and nl.'-v) jjavc him 
the perpetual }“(»//;»• of hi.s village, Mohinah, wliich i.s a.'wwscd al 
Ks. 0,4 »0. 

Another instance of murageons humanity, which w.i.s no doubt, 
founded on, and inten.'itiod by. n personal Hkiug for the nfliri>r con- 
comod, w.a.** tin; help given by the rrt?nfmA«v{nfIs:ip<«r,or Ish:»k])6r,in 
the Delhi Dabar. to the wife and children of Mr. Nunn, A.'t.'fi.sf.ant 
l\atrol in the Gu.rtoms Department, For three, months the r<7wf«- 
tlai's of the village, hid them in their hou.^e.s and fed tlnun on their 
own food : and this notwithstanding the known mutinous disposition of 
the Xnwib of dhaj^jar, in whose terrifon* l.sitpur tluuj wn.«. Tl«o 
rewjml hero w.'us teji hiAvnx (or halQ of the village 15ak.arg:irh adjoin- 
ing, whose CrtwfmFoVs had set fire to a novernment bungalow, and were 
punished accordingly. Dcside.s this Rs. 200 fjufm w.a.s gratited out 
of thejamo of Daknrgarh, and a pension of Rs. lOO e.ach given to 
the four !<vnlm'<f<trfi. One of them Ints now been made a cof7(W)* 
(Khushalf or Khushi Ram.) 

Other ca.se,s of sorvico.s more or Icsw me.ritoriou.s were, those 
of Rlnlire Khan of KalaU lF«gh, who helped and sheltered Sir 
John Metcalfe in his flight to Jaipur; the so7»fm/r/r.'* of Rohat who 
sheltered and helped on their w.ay to Kamfd a coinj)any of Kngli.sh 
fugitives ; .and the Kailanah men higher up who did thc^ .‘same good 
oflicc. In a garden .at Kailanah i.s the gmve of a little child of 
Captain Fra.ser, Bengal Engineers, who died during (hat terrible 
flight in the [May heat. On the c.a.stcm side there arc .sadly 
interesting lracc.s of another party wlio must have c.sca]icd one 
by one from the flagst.afT-towcron the 11th. The first place mark- 
cu i.s P.allab, in the Delhi to/j/f/f, some I. a miles north-cn.st of the 
city, where [Mrs. Peilc, travelling by herself alone, and apparently 
on foot, got .shcllcr, protection and a.«5sislancc on lier w.a^' north. 
Perhaps here, or a little further aw.ay, sho mother wounded husband, 
Lieutenant F. Peile of the 381 h Light Infantry, and together wit h 
Dr. and Sirs. Wood, and Major Patterson, they got help from Hai-dial, 
a lamharddr of Mnrshidjmr, taking them on to Larsjmli Avhonce 
they succeeded in c.sc.aping to Karnil. The lamharddr has a certi- 
ficate from Captain Peilc, dated Delhi, January 1807. 

Yet on the whole, of course the dark side predominated. 
The district generally appears to have been mutinous, and certainly 
got sharply punished. The Gujar chaukiddrs of ChandraAval 


ThiR is not quite in accordnncc with’fnct, for tlio Europeans were not badly 
provided with arms, nml wore not 80 dcstituto na is bore said. They had tried the 
Chbansa ferry in vain, ns they were menaced by mutineers on the other side, and 
the Rdiptit vilincers on this side wore also disailcctcd and obstrnclivo. They 
were recommended to come hack to Mohinah by Ndrfiynu Singh, a trooper of the 12th 
Irregular Ccsvalry, 
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Cha^ n. burnt tbe civil station, and the hill Gujars broke out thieviufr, 
Histoxy. pl^dering, and, vrherever they could, burning Government pro^*’ 
General disagecnoa Jor a time disorder vras rampant. But it \rasveiT short- 

and its panisiunent, hved ; aU the north part of the district -was overavred by the presence 
of the camp on ' the Eidge,’ and supplies -were obt^ed tbrou<rh 
Mendly zamtnddrs without much difficulty. Is othing is more surpr isin g 
in a sm^ ivay, among the big events of that time, than the ease 
and rapidity vdth -which things vrere settled again after the fall of 
Delhi The revenue due in June 1857 -was partially collected, 
and that due in December in folL This re-estahlishment of order[ 
it may he imagined, -was not effected -without sharp measures. 
The spedal commission appointed for the summary punishment 
of offenders convicted 2,025 persons, acquitting 1,281. . Of the 
convicts, 392 -were hanged, .57 Tvere sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and many more to imprisonment for shorter terms. 2for can these 
figures bethought to show all -the punishment inflicted. The offi- 
cial report itself says : “ It is difficult to analyse all that may have 
been done during that period of excitement.” And there is no doubt 
that, though hardly anything could be too severe a retribution for 
the diabolical acts of cruelty that we read of or hear of, as having 
been perpetrated by the mutineers and their sympathisers, the 
Delhi district received a le^on which -will never be forgotten.* As 
was officially said “ the agrestic population had been taught to know 
their masters,” while the city retained only one-fourth of its former 
population. The king himself was tried by a special commission 
m his own Hall of Audience, and was convicted of rebellion against 
the British Government, and of being accessory to “ the slaughter 
of 49 Christians, chiefly women and children, within his palace- 
walk.” In January 1858 a general disarming of the people took 
place; penal fines were leried from offending villages; and the 
political punishment was pronounced of transfer to the Panjab. By 
Act XXXYin of 1858 the imperial city was annexed as a provincial 
town to the frontier province, and the firm hands of the Chief 
Commissioner assumed charge of the Delhi territory, which he 
had done so much to reconquer from the mutineers. The' civil 
Courts re-opened in Jtdy 1858. 

Famines. A note of past years of scarcity may conveniently he made 

here. These, as imown by tradition, or reported by different 
authorities, are the years A.D. 1345, 1631, 1661, 1739, 1770, 1783-S4, 
1803-4, 1813-14, 1819, 1825-26, 1827-28, 1832-34, 1837-38, 1860-61, 
1865, 1868, and 1877. Of these the worst are said to haveheen 1783- 
84 , 1803 - 4 , 1837-38, and 1860-61. Perhaps this is said because there 


* It is not a common thing perhaps to meet a man shot for muHny in 1S57. 
Tet there is, or till' vervlatflr .was, one in the village of Khor Panjab, in the Deliif 
Bangar. The villagere had 'sent a hhidmntgdr of Sir J. Metcalfe’s, who came to 
them for concealment, into Delhi to he given np to the king. This was base no doubt, 
and so thought the English antborities. There is a spot pointed out where 20 
of theramiadora were stood npin a line and shot down one ^iter another. 
friend was shot in his turn and tumbled down, no doubt thinking himself dead. 
Yet after the departure of the esecntioners he found he was only badly wounded, 
and managed to recover and livethtse many years. 
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i? n in w commonly known Inulition of lliopo yoar.< limn ofolliors 
<‘Pjv'oinUy of tiu' icrrihln rh‘ih‘fii (S:nnl»:»<, ISf.O) r»n<. 

tkc earlier faininea arc well-known in IhpIovicp, Jlntiammajl 
'rnelilakV savage oxlrava.cnncc in his war pcliemcs knmiflil. on, it 
i'j-wiiil, llic famine of i:?}.'!. wliercin ineji at<* eaeh oilier. Shah 
.1 ah an .'■•aw two year,-; of tlronj»h(, I02n-n0. ami this imhieed thn 
pcareifv of (he followini: year. Auranjjzehs r>'ij:n liafl lln* faniim! 
of in which, in pi»ite of Iho j>ei>'i»nal exerlions of (he Kmperor, 
innllitiulcp ]ieri-ht'<l, ami at. le.asi as many at Delhi as in inker places 
(c7(?'/% hr ro'rhr In l.S‘2.‘>-2(». il h p.aiil, th-re^wns jrreal. 

driinoht- in Delhi ? out of a n*ventte <leman<l of Ks. 2s.72.‘272,_ (he 
balances wen* Us, 10..*);».2l2. In the nortliem ilivision of tlu' tejTitory 
n whole wars n*Yi*nne wa.s remilteil, ami in (he westirrn ilivi.«ion 
(her.' was ronsid. r.ihle distress. Snfferin.o a;piin occurred in 
lSS2-lkb while in lV.l7-'dS bread-riots came into fa.shion,and nnlimil.- 
I’d r«.*lief was onler.'d for tho.se who would work. In Uanipaf. idom: 
Ivs. 2d, 000 r.'veinif' was remit i<*d. and «*l.scwh<‘ri* no doubt in 
pM])orlion. Thislntnble w.as jait an end to by min in Kebniary 1S3S. 
The events of the pfi.st-nnitiny famines are fn*sh and widl known : in 
D'dO-tll a .system of lari;.' eaiih w.*rk.s w.ns started for iheetnployjm.'nt. 
of .snff.’iv-rs, chiefly in the Uallabijarh UthsU. Some of ihe.so works 
have falU-n out of r>'}*air, whil" other.s have liven r.'udereil useless by 
the construction of the Canal. 

Some onmvjition of the development of (he district, .since it, 
came, into onr hands mavhe jpithered fnnn Tabl*' No. 11, which 
};ives pome of the leading .slat istic.s for tivi'-yearly p.'riods.so far a.s they 
are available ; while most of the other (ahle.s a)»pended to (his work 
jpve. comp.aratvve fifpires for the hist few yearn. In the case of Table. 
No, II, il- is jirohahle that the tijpires are not alway.s strictly cun- 
pamhle, (heir hasi.s not, hcini; the same in uU cases from one period 
to aimthor. IJnt, the fi^pir.'S may be acrejited .as showing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 

The. following table, show.s the several o(Hc('r.s who have .suc- 
ccssivcl}* held charge of the di.strict .since annexation : — 


Unrip. 


Ur W’. rli(r.ir.1 
Sir Thro)<)i.)un MrlriiUe 
Mr. 1*. H lltrOon ... 
Mr. IV. n. J'ltiwdrn ... 
Mr. F. 11 Cociprr ... 
T.irnt. F C ll»w*lirr 
Miiior S(u»rt Gnli&m 
Mr F. H.Cnnrrr 
M r, T. H . Thornton 
Mr. F. 11. .‘•■oj.rr 
Mr. T, II. Tltnnitnn ... 
Mr. n ntzpatrirk ... 
Mr.T. II. Thornton ... 
Mr. W. H. Itailiuan ... 
Mr. D, Fitipatriek 
(taptain O. A. MaeMahoii 
Lirut. A. nareourt ... 
Captain 0. A. MacMahon 
Mr. T. W. Smyth ... 
Captain O. A. MacMahon 
Mr. I). Fitzpatrick 
Major 0. .t. MoRMahon 
Mr. A. W. Stoedon ... 
Major 0, A. MacMahon 


From 

To 

ml. firptomlirr 

1S57 


rnth Sepipmbrr 

18.-.7 

In Oriohor 

1877 


22iid Sovrmber 

1857 

23rd Siirrmlirr 

isr,7 


•imh Matcb 

1880 

:IrI March 

I SCO 


soil. April 

1800 

l»i May 

16C0 


2Cib Ocinlier 

ISdl 

27th Oriolirr 

isni 


Idtli Novriiilier 

1881 

IMIi Notorolipr 

IHBI 

••• 

inh February 

1Sd2 

ITIlt IVliruary 

isr.3 


Util May 

1803 

iztii .May 

iafl3 


2nd October 

1803 

SIrd Oclotirr 

uia 

••• 

I3th December 

1803 

1 4th Drerrabpr 

ISCS 


27th May 

Ihflt 

2;th May 

1504 


2Slh .lune 

1801 

2Sth Jtinn 

ISOI 


USth September 

1804 

25th Bpptrmlier 

im 


3rd October 

1804 

3rd Octolirr 

1801 


Sth Oototirr 

IBIlt 

10th Oclolipr 

1804 


2nd Beplember 

1805 

2nd SpptPinbcr 

1805 


2.id October 

1805 

8rd October 

1805 


l»t September 

ISOS 

2nd Srptpmbcr 

188C 

•t* 

1st October 

1800 

2nd October 

1800 

«%« 

32nd February 

1807 

22nd February 

1807 

••a 

4tli Noremher 

1803 

fith November 

isns 

••• 

5th September 

1870 

(tth September 

1870 


2flth October 

1670 

2l9t October 

1870 

... 

Ist duno 

1871- 


Cliaptcrn. 

History. 

F.ntitiiic?, 


Dcvplnjitni'iU since 
nniiL'X:Uiim. 


Di-slrict.i’fliecrs since 
:innuMitii)ii. 




irustjal} Gasottoor, 


Chapter II. t 

History. ' 

District officers since 
anaesation. 


Mr. Knox ••• 
Hr. A. B. Benton ... 
Mtgor B. T. U. Itang ••e 
Mr. O: Knox ••• 
Mejor 0. A- MncMsIionl 
}it, W. M. Tonng ... 
Lt..Cotone) B. Yonug 
Major Jaa. riebe ... 
Mr. 3. Brizella 
Mr. T. W. Smyth ... 
Mr. 0. Ii. Smyth ••• 
Mr. T, W. Smyth ... 
Mr. 3 . BriieUs ... 
Mr T. W. Smyth . ... 
Oaptein O. H. T. Manhall 
Mr. T, TV. Smyth ••• 
Mr, A. TV. atogdon ••• 
Mr, T. TV. Smyth ... 
Mr. I>. O. Barkley 
Mr Oeorge Smyth ... 

Lt .Colonel B. M, Birch 
Mr, 0. Smyth 
Mr. J. B. Moconachia 
Mr. G Smyth ... 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth .. 
Mr. O. Smyth ••• 
Migor A. S, Boherta ... 
Mr. d. R. Drnmraond 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth 
Mr. A. TV. Stogdon ... 

Mr T. Troward 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth ... 
Mr. 0. Smyth ... 
Major TV J. Parker ... 
Mr. 5, TV. Gardiner 
Mr G. Smyth a«* 




CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.-STATISTIOAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for eacli idlisd and for tlic 
.whole district, of ,thc distribution of population over to\vns and 
•villages, over area, and among houses and families, while the number 
of- houses in each town is sho^vn in Table No. XLIII. The statistics 
•for the district as a whole give the follomng figures. Further 
.information will be found in Chapter II of the Census- Beport 
of 1881 


Percentage of total population who lire in villages 

'Average rural population per village 
Average total population per -village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles... 

Avenage distance from village to village, in miles 

C Total area ... 

I Cnlturablc area 

Number of resident families per occupied house 


Number of persons per occupied house ... 
Number of persons per resident family ... 


{ Persona . 
■I Males 
I Females, 



Total population 
Rural population 
Total population 
Rural population 
Total population 
Rural population 
Villages 
Towns 
Villages 
Towns 
Villages 
Towns 



G8'34 

C8-43 

G8‘23 

G32 

918 

C5 

1- 46 
604 
345 
784 
63G 
G15 
420 
1-88 

2- 03 
8 55 
9-29 
4-64 
4‘67 


Among the 701 villages, the size varies greatly, from the 
huge estates* in Sumpat yielding several thousands of rupees, 
revenue, to the petty hamlets near the city and in the north 
of- Ballabgarh, paymg only Rs. SO or 60 yearly into the Trea- 
sury. The population varies accordingly: the average village 
will have an extent of about 991 acres, a population of 632, 
and pay something over a thousand rupees revenue. This fact 
stamps the district as much more akin in these points to the 
thickly inhabited and heavily assessed parts of the North-West 
•Provinces than to the less fully developed tracts of the Punjab, 
where the incidence of the revenue is considerably lighter, and 
the square mile numbers far- fewer inhabitants. A glance at the 
map will show that small towns ^e so distributed as to form almost 
.everywhere a market not far distant in any case from any, even the 


* The estate of Bhatgaon, which baa been now assessed at Rs. 6,000 fdry 
jama') used to pay at one time Rs. 16,000, including that part of the revenue 
which is called owner’s rate. . 

' * .%'••• • .. > 

C 
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Cliapte^ A., most retired hamlet; and -where there seems a comparative want 
■ StatistacaL ofsucha marhet, it -will generally be found that the average size 
Distribution of of -^ges themselves is very comfortable. In the point of 
population. distribution of numbers then the district is fairly well-off though, 
asm%ht be expected, the thickest swarm of human 4inos®is 
found in the carefully cultivated plains of the Khadar liv^n, 
or in the still productive lands of the canal -villager The popula- 
tion of the hills is naturally sparse. ^ ^ 

pmcipal dMcts and- states with 
^ which the distnct has exchanged population, the number of emi- 

grants in each direction, and the dikribution of immigrants by 
taJisils. !Further details will be found in Table XI, and m sup- 
plementary Tables G to H of the Census Eeport for 1881, while 
the whole subject is discussed at length in Part 11 of Chapter 

m of the same Eeport, The total gain 
and loss to the district by migration is 
shown in the margin. The total number 
of retidents bom out of the district is 
149,666, of whom 61,037 are males and 
88,629 females. The number of people 
bom in the district and living m other 

parts of the Panjab is 109,992, of whom 

43,643 are males and 66,349 females. The figures below show the 
general distribution of the population by birthplace : — 


jPropoition perniCe of totd 
popoUtign. 

Pyrtoos 


XOES. 

23S 

171 

Males _ 

ITT 

127 

Fesules ... 

2S3 

222 


Boar vt 

PBOPOBTIOX PEB niLtSOr EBSIDE3T POPUBATIOX. 

Bcbsx. PovcM.no3 

Ubsjjt Pominos, ' 

Tout. Porttinos, 

Msiei. 

FeoaU'! 

Perseos 

• 

Hales. 

Fesules 

Penoiu 

Males. 

Festale: 

Persos!. 

The District 

The Pjroriace 
lodis ... 

Asia ... ... 

S7e 

SIS 

1,000 

1,000 

C91 

ESI 

1,000 

1,000 

789 

WO 

1,090 

1.0» 

713 

805 

S97 

698 

73t 

830 

959 

S99 

723 

813 

S99 

939 

831 

902 

993 

999 

7!^ 

E«5 

1,000 

1,000 

7C3 

SIS 

m 

935 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Dehli are 
taken firom the Census Eeport: — 

“The amount of immigration is exceedingly large in proportion to the 
population. The attractions exercised by a great centre of commerce swells 
its amonnt, bnt the low percentage of males, and the fact that the proportion of 
jjeople bom in the district, and even in the Panjab, is smaller among females 
than among males, show how largely the migration, at any rate between 
Delhi and* the districts and provinces which border on it, is reciprocal. 
The percentage of males is highest in Hissar, AmbAIah, Lahore 
and the ISTative States, none of which march with Delhi. It is also high 
among the immigrants from Bajputana, which would seem to show that some 
of them had been driven to the river banfe by scarcity of w.ater and grass, 
or were perhaps engaged on the worhs of the new canal. Sfales are mors 
numerous among immigrants than among emigrants, the immigration to 
a large nrhan centre always shoving an excess of males. The excess emigra- 
tion to Lahore and Amhalah is probably due to the attra<^ons exercised by 
the provincial capital and the cantonments. Among the districts with wnich 
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€scliango lias been considerable, tbo emigration bns bden largest in propor- Obaptcr III, A. 
tion to immigration in those whore density ot population is smallest. But Statistical, 
the fertility of the riverain and cannl-wntorcd tracts of Delhi has caused Ji-n 

immigration from largely to exceed emigration into the neighbouring dis- poplilaliM.' 

tricts, except m the ease of Karnal which offers identical attractions ; though 
the extensive emigration into Rohtak is probably due, in part nt least, to the 
ravages of saline efflorescence in many of the canal villages. The immi- 
grants from the N. "W. P. include some two or three thousand labourers 
working upon the now canal.” 

• The figures in tho statement below show the population of rcMa*^oTMon"uia1,ion 
the district, as it stood at the enumerations of 18G8 and 1881 : — ^ ’ 



Cenini. 

FerioBB. 

Malea. 

Famalcs 

Dmaily per 
aqnnre mil*- ' 

( 

18S3 


. 



447 

Actoils ...'t 

l8Ba 


0n,SB5 

833,132 

2B8S73 

498 

1 

1831 

••• 

813,615 

311.010 

239,130 

-601 

rcrcGntas^s ^ 

1888 OB 18S3 



■ 

...... 

10-1 

1881 on 1863 

• •• 

103-63 

103-26 

103-88 

102 


Unfortunately, the boundaries of the district have changed 
so much since the Census of 1853, that it is impossible to compare 
the figures; but the density of population as then ascertained 

probably did not differ much over 
the two areas. It wll be seen 
that the annual increase of 
population per 10,000 since 1868 
has been 25 for males, 26 for 
females, and 27 for persons, at 
which rate the male population 
would be doubled in 281’9 years, 
the female in 238-0 years, and 
the total population in 259-7 years. 
Supposing the same rate of increase 
to hold good for the next ten years, the population for each 
year would be in hundreds as shoivn in the margin., 


Teat. 

Feraona. 

Malta. 

Femsiea. 

1831 


613,6 

. 311.0 

390.6 

1882 


815.2 

, 341,0 

.300.1 

1883 


617,0 

315,7 

301.3 

1881 


618.7 

346,6 

302,1 

1885 


650,1 

317,4 

303,0 

1886 

... 

652,3 

313,3 

393,9 

1887 

... 

653,0 

310.1 

301,8 

1888- 

BU 

665,7 

350,0 

305,7 

1880 


657,4 

360,9 

306,6 

1890 

... 

659,3 

361,7 

307,6 

1891 

... 

660,0 

362,6 

303,4 


Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be ssstsbsi 
Part of the increase is probably due to increased e-ncrrsrr o?" 
enumeration at each successive enumeration, a good fester — rd^’- £s 
afforded by the percentage of males to persons, 

1853, 53-60 in 1868 and 53-46 in 1881. Part sxsk £? 
by migration, as already shown at page 34. B.rn th7 777 i-. 

crease is moderate; it has been reduced tr 
canal, which it is hoped that the realignment nrr nrnr-in-^w 
nish ; and the population will probablv - — ^ 



/re 







S5«?-; 


aw*"*" , 

gSS- 



•a\ CeB=^ }^ 


9«lia SUtrlet) 


Oll.vr. Itl.— TJIK VY.nVhT. 


n7 



ISf.*:. 

ism'll. 

pfrir,*.-.*. 

F.'.lcirjv.ir 

*•« 

fiO-n 

o<“.k 

08 per feat. 

Kbir.r.tpnr Ti* 


411 

87 

Klifd ibn 

• •v 

7W 

550 

ai 

Aur^tv.lpr.r 


?..M 

241 

81 



1.717 


its-s .. 

Klmbnt 


lal M 

i.*.y.8 


Kr.rinn 

*« • 

.COJ 



i^vn Klv^s 

«•« 

7M 

M’ 

‘27-7 .. 

l-.oiii Kot-'il jiur 
flr.ihr.rir.h 

• • • 

1/.5I 

sr,! 

1.2.77 

7«i 

„ 

17 fi 

rsifldr.-* 




1 7*7 ., 

•li.rir.Mi! 


t'.m 

.'.34 

17*2 



1.01.^ 

7*'i; 

14.1 .. 



7**3 

h'.-i 

I** t .. 

ti 

• • • 

M'l 

nr. 

ir. .. 



l.^-.W 

1.1 

15 

Kboj-l 


1.71»*. 


10 

IV-iVitv.h .vhtud 

««• 


1. 

15 

lt 0!t:.h Kr-I:.!.:. 

• «* 

i..-<rir, 

1.17.1 

121 .. 

Kbvlnti-.ih 

• »4 

i.if,'. 

1,M.!7 

1 1 y .. 

l?.v'W;. 0,5 -ir 

««• 


1".'. 

10 5 .. 


Ml 

A^l 

10 


rim"*! jl«t jinjnilnticn f-f tin-** vi-nr 

"itli ll)<' triMn;** «>{ iMiS ntt*! ISRI:— - 


;*>. 1 

;^nn<*<f V.r.«cr. 


isr.*. j 

ii:; 

1«!‘.|. 

1 

7J.;T«f 


*•» 

tM 

410 

W1 


7*.)i«.j*^'.n 



.3,0T« 

4.U2 

4.1 OR 

ii 

Parui.**') 


4«« 

t’.irr 

1.135 

1.03.1 

4 

lljturj.or 


••• 

Ipn 

r.n 

.OM 

*1 

It'kllUIll 



l.fRs 

i.aw 

1,777 

a 



*«« 

P31 

131 

1-46 

m 

4 




M2 

r.i.'. 

611 

a 

tlS.i.tihfij'ur 



451 

4»7? 

405 

V 

•tlirjj. 


• •• 

f.25 

f.M 

617 

lo 

K nkrOlif 



2.3RI 

2.103 

2.328 

M 

Jnnn 


• •• 


3,033 

2,032 

12 

fintAuli 


• •• 

c<tr. 

tsr. 

700 

13 

riiitiin«h 


«•« 

027 

036 

801 

14 

Kl>.*ri l>»yB 



703 

C3rt 

610 

ir, 

llitlMHi .1nfr«liid 

**V 


405 

470 

401 

10 




411 

41.0 

206 

17 

MaiUnRh 



1.370 

l.l&l 

1,213 

IR 

Kafron 



f02 

760 

0,10 

10 

]i«.i3ii3‘arpttr 


«•* 

307 

40.6 

3.57 

2(t 

Ilfincrn 

• •• 

• •• 

723 

703 

coo 

21 

.lltarauU 


• •• 

611 

614 

487 


Annn^pur 


••• 

361 

287 

21 i 

23 



• •• 

1.3.3H 

1.233 

1,137 

21 

Jbnr«ut 



018 

670 

630 

25 

noIlAti 

... 

••• 

2.841 

2,701 

2,818 


Total 

• •• 

• •• 

20,203 

27,083 

27,100 


From tliis lalilc, it a^iycara llwi, duriug Uw ycava Iwtsvccn 1SC>R 
fltid 1877, tlie poptilfttion of these villngcs dccrensod from 2fl,08fi to 27,088 
or by -I**! per cent ; nnd in the next four yenra Hint is,' between 1877 nnd 
^ 1881, there wns ti lurthcr dccrcnsc to 27,100, or of 8*1 ])cr cent ,, innhingn 

(otal decrenso of 7‘.'5 in 18 yenra. There wns nn incrcnac of jiopuintion in four 
/>ntot the 25 villngcs ; hut the incrense was, with one exception, sinnll con»- 
pnred with Ilje dccrcnsc in the rctunining villngcs. After innking allow- 
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atice for tlie transfer of villages and the changes of bonndaries there Las 
been anincreaseof 32,946 acres or of 6-7 per cent, in the cultivated area* 
the increase is largest in the Ballabgarh .toJat?.” ’ 

On the same subject Mr. Maconachie writes thus in 1880 : 


“The latest figures for the district graerally are those of 1868 ; but for 
21 canal villages in Sun^at, a Census was taken in 1877, ‘ Its object was 
pnmarily for sanitary statistics, but the figures are useful as showing what 
the canal, when misused, can do in the way of destroyintr human 
life. Their force cannot be properly understood nriess they are compared 
so far as they may he with the population statistics of the fahtl, which 
have just been given, and show a very large increase of population 
indeed. There is no reason whatever to suppose that since 1868 the general 
condition of the /aisil will be found to have stopped increase of population 
altogether, though the rate of increase may have been retarded. But look 
at the facts in these canal villages: there is an absolute decrease of popula- 
tion; this decrease in such parts is quite as sigm'ficant as is the general 
increase in the taisil taken as a whole; the figures are these 


Tbas. 

Total popn. 
lation. 

Agricnl. 

tarists. 

J»on.agri. 

cutiurijis. 

X64r2 ««• ••• ••• 

18o4i *•» ••• 

Per cent, increase on popnIaHon of ISIS nnce 1812 »» 

1868 ««• ot ••• ••• 

Per cent, increase on population of 1812 eince 1854 

1877 ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Per cent, increase on population of 1842 since 1868 

Total per cent, increase on population of 1842 since 

1842 ••• ••• ••• 

18.118 

10,376 

7,742 

20,437 

11.690 

8,747 

18-70 

12-66 

12-98 

26,941 

13,808 

13,013 

36-89 

21*28 

55-49 

25,763 

13,388 

12,330 

6-46 

4*82 

8-56 

42-22 

29-02 

' 

69*91 





Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 

registered in the district for the 
five years from 1877 to 1881, 
and the births for 1880 and 
1881, the only two years during 
which births have been record- 
ed in rural districts. The dis- 



1880. 

1881. 

Uain ... 



jr 

28 

Femates ... 



14 

gs 

Fersong ... 

••• 


31 

48 


riibution of the total deaths, and of the deaths fi:om^ fever for 
jhese five years over the twelve' months of the year is shown in 
fables Nos. XTA, and XIB. The annual birth rates per mille, cal* 
nilated on the population of 1868, aro as shown in the margin. 

The f^res below show the annual death rates per millc 
ance 1868, calculated on the population of that year : — 


M>1«5 

F«aales 

Cersoas 


1BE8 

1669 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1676 

1677 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1831 

Armse. 

19 

20 
20 

31 

SO 

30 

31 

SO 

31 

30 

25 

29 

33 

53 

33 

35 

36 
36 

39 

SO 

30 

30 

30 

30 

33 

24 

24 

27 

20 

26 

55 

£6 

£5 

71 

73 

71 

35 

33 

34 

38 

37 

33 

ss 

35 

35 
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The rogislTation is still imperfect, tlioligli it is yearly impro^’ing Ohap tor n i, A. 
but tlie figures ahvnys fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations statistical. 
probaWy co^nd, allowing fora regular inermso duo to impiOTcd 3,^,,, 
registration, fairly closely until the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Eeport of 1881, and especially the 
annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which irill be found at page 56 
of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further 
details as to birth and death rates in individual toims as arc avail- 
able -uill be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of 
the several tomis in Chapter VI. 

The fipfurcs for ago, sox, and ciiil condition arc given in great Age, sex, nnd civil 
detail in Tables IV to ni of the Census Eeport of 1881, while the condition, 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No, VII 
appended to the present work. The ago statistics must _ be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found full}' discussed in Chapter 
^TI of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary hero to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tahstls. The folloiving figures 
show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population 
according to the Census figures : — 




0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-6 

0-B 

6-10 

10-16 

15-20 

Fenoni 


801 

140 

113 

201 

220 

1,023 

1,214 

1,210 

084 

Males 


S88 

148 

130 

101 

227 

030 

1,216 

1.2*0 

OSS 

Feraslcs... 

«»s 

318 

163 

149 

217 

227 

1,003 

1,212 

1,133 

070 



20-25 

25—30 

30-35 

35—40 

40-45 

46-60 

60-65 

65— CO 

over CO 

Forsons ... 

•es 

1,031 

010 

870 

481 

705 

330 

643 

141 

CIO 

Males 


1.013 

052 

881 

603 

C77 

315 

618 

168 

43G 

Females... 

... 

1,058 

920 

• 871 

467 

737 

313 

670 

129 

652 


The number of males 
among every 10,000 of both 
sexes IS shown in the margin. 
The decrease at each suc- 
cessive enumeration is al- 
most certainly due to great- 
er accuracy of enumeration. 
In the Census of 1881, the 
number of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier years of 
life was found to be as shoivn in next margin. 

The figures for civil condition 
are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of 
single, married, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion, and 
also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number 
of each sex in each age-period. 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in his Census Eeport 
for the district : — ■ . . 

. “ It is customary among Hindus to marry ilieir children at an eariy 

8Gr6. G’lrlfl AT*A IlSiinllir mftrri^rl liof.ixrooti fTia orrao g\P *7 nn/l 1 Q 


Tear of life. 

All 

roligions. 

Hindus. 

Mnsalmans, 

0-1 

908 

968 

1,002 

1—2 

Oil 

002 

032 

2—3 ■ 

923 

895 

1,025 

8—4 

988 


4—6 

872 

... 

, ••• 


Population. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Total. 

. fl8.55 
All religions < 1868 
11881 

Hindus ... 1881 
Inins ... 1881 

Musalmans ... 1881 
Christians ... 1881 

6,3o3 

6,358 

6.356 

6,322 

6,330 

6,455 

6,120 

6,:08 

0,643 

6,430 

6,300 

6,346 

6.380 

6.228 

6,202 

0,609 
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between the ages of 9 and 15. -If the parents are’ in'^od ‘ circnmslances 
their children are married at even earlier ages than the above. The cere- 
mony of betrothal ^precedes the marriage by two or three ye.ars. The a«»e 
of marriage is considerably later among Muhammadans. ** 

“ Eajpdts and Gdiara .among Hindus, and Meos and Pathdns among 
•Muhammadans, were formerly suspected of practising female infanticide, but 
it is believed that this crime has now ceased to exist. There is not mucli to 
say as to the treatment of female children. They are not, as a rule, ill- 
treated, but they do not receive the same care and attention as sons, espe- 
cially among Hindus. Muhammadans treat their daughters with the siimo 
care as their sons. Up to 5 years of age the disproportion between the 
numbers of the sexes is. not so great as at a later age. The disproportion 
increases as the age increases, and it is possible that this is due to greater 
mortality among the females, either as the result of neglect or of disease. 
Females being naturally weaker than males are less able to resist the ail- 
ments of chil&ood, and they die in greater numbers. 

“ The majority of the Sikh, and Christian population in this district 
are on service in the JBritish or Native Regiments stationed at Delhi, and 
this explains the great disparity of the sexes in these two divisions, as .a 
comparatively small proportion of the soldiers are married or have their 
families with them. Among Muhammadans the proportion of females is 
larger than among Hindus. To every 100 Muhammadan moles there are 
92'2 females ; whereas there are only 85*5 females to every 100 Hindu 
males. Comparing the chief of Muhammadan tribes the one with the other 
the results are 

Males. females. 


a 


Fatbdns ... 


... 100 

92*8 

Sheikhs ... 

•«« 

... 100 

93*3 

Syads ... 

C*f 

... 100, 

99 8 

Mughals ... 


100 

lOl'l 


In three other sub-divisions of Muhammadans the proportion of females 


is even larger ; thus ; — 


Males. Females. 


Bilochis ... ... ... ' lOO 

Kassabs ••• 100 

Mirasis ... ••• 100 


103*4 

105-4 

103*2 


“ The exceptionally high proportion of females in these three classes is 
more apparent than real, and is probably due to the occupation of the men, 
which necessitates their absence from home for long periods at a time, 
Mirdsis earn their livelihood chiefly by begging from village to village. 
Bilochis axe largely employed as camel drivers, and Kassdbs arc chiefly en- 
gaged in trading in cattle and grain. Among Hindds, the only class in 
which there is an approach to equality between males and females is Saraogis. 
Among these the proportion of males to females is as 62*28 to 47*72, that 
is, for every 100 male Saraogis there are 91*2 females ; but in the tonras o 
Delhi and Sunipat this proportion is exceeded. In these the proportions 


are : — 


Delhi «a« 
Sunfpat 


Males. 

... 100 

... 100 


Females. 

93 

103 


** Two causes may be assigned for the differences fn the proportion o 
females to males among Hindus and Muhammadans respectively 1st, t a 
more females than males are bom to Muhammadans than to Hindus ; an 
2ndly, that a higher rate of mortality obtains among Hindu females owing 
(a) to their being less carefully reared in childhood than males, an { ) ^ 
OT^g to the system of early marriages. . Thus the proportion of gins 
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Tr.!Trr)!lirt 


r<s;!i’w. 



... 

2 


a 

r.7 

Ufi.f (iri 1 ilitwti ... 

f- 

< 

Jifj'rfian ... 

f* 

<1 

• 1 

J 



Prrm.c. 

jMRJi-i. 

! ; 

rftsaVi j 


ltBr.'pr»ns RT.d ,\n>ffir*M 


Tis 

Sll 

pe-? 




4U 

rA 

Ill 

ehiiiiiim 

Nstirr CliitUicr.t 

••• 

Ml 

r<-3 

Pll 

ToU) CbHitlan* 


ut;.'. 

r ?2 

e.pi7 


T’nslMi „. 


7M 

CiM 

1,022 

L-mimsKc. 

CUlirr KBTfpfRfl Ur.janRf* 

... 

a 

i 

IS 


TiiirI I'ari'pcsn Irbciwcri 

... 

772 

S7.1 

1,0 IS 


Prlltsli l(Vs 


ICl 

Cl 

sir. 

BirlU.phw. 

Oilirr liutopriin counlrifR 


so 

i 

51 


ToIrI Huropran countrif* 

... 

171 

CS 

520 


lint, the fi;rnrcs for the mens of Chrislinnf;, which are disonfytcd 
in Part. I of Chapter ly of the Census lleport, are vory untrust- 
worthy; and it is certain tlurt many who were really I'hi«isians 
relumed themselves as liluropcaus. 'J’he fijjiires for Kui-ojioan i)irlh- 
place are also incomidete, as many Enropeans made entries, j*robably 
names of villages and the like, Avhich, though tltoy were almost cer- 
tainly English, could not be identified, and Were Ihoreforo classctl as 
" doubtful and nnspccified" The number of troops stationed in Ibc 
district is given in Chap. V, and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by iaJisfk is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B.-SOOIAL LIFE. 

Mr. Maconachic thus describes the village of the Delhi district : 
“ Nothing is plcnsnnter, ot its kiud, tlmn to walk through a weU-cnltU 
valcil Jilt Tfiingc, in the early morning, say in the middle or latter end of 
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the food from falUng when tossed about in eating. The inner door Chapt er II I, B. 

of the is not generally exactly opposite the street door, but Social Life. 

on one side, so as to make a screen for the cJutuk where the women 

and children of the house pass much of their time, and, in the hot Houses. 

weather, sleep ; the cattle too stand about in it. Going aeross the 

yard, we come to an ante-room or verandah, roofed like the dahUz 

and leading to inner rooms or Isoiluis (also called ohdrns). In the 

comer of the ddldn, or in a comer of the inside room, will be the JeotM 

or house-granary, made of hard earth well-mixed with chaff and 

cowdung, and built up very carefully by the women-folk a span 

height at a time. It looks white and clean, and stands four feet 

high or more. A good wife null generally adorn her koihi with 

fantastic representations of peacoclcs, paiTots, or other birds, done 

in chalk or uith the red earth (f/cr/m), which is sold in the hdzar: 

a big koilii null hold 50 maunds of grain, an average one about 30. 

Its lid is called pa/iou. The cooking of the family is done in the 
ddldn, or, as is very often the case, tiie room at the east end of the 
north ddldn will be open to it, and the cook room there {rasoi). 

The rooms, which are here shorni at the cast end, are the principal 
rooms of the house. Their chief furniture will be cliarpais or hdt, 
one for each member of the family ; one or two low stools for the 
women to sit on (ptdhd) ; the cotton spinning wheel (charJcM), and 
the women’s clothes box, a ivickcr basket some two feet high (patidr); 
the men’s clothes are kept in a locked box, together with ornaments 
and papers or other property of value. There is generally too a 
cliaj or fan made of reeds, and its joints fastened with leather. 

For getting on to the roof, which is used for storing stalks, 
and sleeping in the hot weather, there is the pnrhdla, a rough set 
of steps built up into the inner side of the dahUj. The water for 
household drinking is kept in an earthen vessel (paindd or matkd) 
kept in the msoi .* it is brought twice daily, morning and evening, 
by the women from the village well. 

The general name for household vessels is hartan, but this Household vessels, 
means properly anything used or in use {hartnd — bartdwa). The 
earthen vessels collectively are hdsan, and the metal ones Jedsan. 

Taken separately there is first : — 

1. — Bartnd, of brass {degchi for Musalmdns), for cooking ddl and hMcIiri 

— of small size — its. lid is dahhni. 

2. —Tokni,\ of brass {degcha for Musalmdns^ for cooking rice and 

dalyd — ^large. 

3. — Xokm {deg for Musalmdns), the same but larger. 

4. — Thcdi {rikahi), of k&nti — a cauldron. . 

5. — Bela or katora {pydld for Musalmdns) of brass or Mmi—ior drink- 

ing milk or sii (lassi) — katori, when of a smaller size. 

3 . — Lota or hqnta (hadna for Musalmdnsl, drinking vessds of brass. 

7. — AhJeliora, very small like a tumbler in shape and size — of brass.- 

8. — Oham6ha, a brass spoon for stirring the food being cooked. 

9* — .(/a6a^ for Musalmdns) of brass, a tray in which the flour is 
rooled before cooking. 

10. — Bilomini, or churn, «o. ingenious -instrument, which however is well 
known. 
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C3iapterin,B. 

Social Life. . 
Division of time. 


■There \vai, of coiroe, be a ■ ^ding mill {chalM) to afford the 
women something to do. ^ 

The divisions of time or hours of the day are as follows 

• 4 aharitt liefnrA break 


(1) . — Pasar 

(2) . — Pin ^TtaiTii or tarie 

(3) . — Basi 1:a vsakl 


(4) . — Kalewar 

(5) . — BopaTiar din 

(6) . — D7iald hua din 

(7) . — IVsra pahar 

(8) — PicTila pahar 

(9) . — Bdndian Jed icaJcl 

or 

DTiordnetd waH 
• (10). — Pahar rat gaya 
(11).— So/fl 
{Viy—Adhi rdt 
(13). — Paharica, iarha 


-I 


ghanft before 
of day. 

= The bursting of the 
yellow dawn. 

— Time of taking the early 
morning meal, choh 
haziri. 

= Tjmc of the morning meal. 

= Ifoon, 

== or 2 p.M. 

= About 3 P.3I. 

== From then to sundown. 


qhari or i 
after sunsetr 


ghari 


= about 9 p.ii, 

= Sleeping time. 

= Midnight. 

= A pahar short of dawn. 


The local names of the days of the week are, beginning with 
Monday, Somtxdv, Mangal^ Budk, Brihaspat, Snhr, Banicitar, Aiftedr, 
and the word for these is bdr (Panjabi war or rar.) The day of the 
month is fith, the month being, as usual, divided into two penods 
of fifteen days each {pandrawdra), the fortnight while the moon is 
crescent being sudi, and the waning time badi\ the badi is reckoned 
as the first. Once in three years comes the intercalary month, 
laund, which, when it comes in Bdwan, BJiadon, Kdlah or Mdgh, is 
reputed to bring a famine with it, as affirmed in the lines ; — 

“ In the year with two months Sawan, Bhddon, KdiaJ:, or ZJagh, go an 
sell your gold ornaments and buy grain.” 


Food. The main food of the zaminddr is, of course, grain, wheat and 

ehanna’,j^dr,mahkai, hdjrd with milk and^/^^; rics, if he is above 
the avei^e in means. In the cold weather, beginning with Kdtxh 
or Mmi^ir, he will eat jowdr or maJdaii, mixing with it green food 
made o^mn^rd leaf or cahhage. In Chait or even Phdgan, the 
/otcar fejcl^anged for wheat; or, if the man is poor, he must eat 
barley ‘bi^ad, Pdjrd bread is good for the cold weather. 

,, Me^ are taken twice in the day — ^in the morning about 
teir, and in the evening somewhere about seven or eight ^ If 
a man, however, has hard work, he eats something* (bas^, 
either bread or kliicJtri made from bdjrd, or ddlyd of mahJeai, or 
dalyd .of gowdr, or fasri, («ti or cA/iaJ before startmgfor his work, 
or half an hour after be has begun it If he is well-off, he 
niay treat himself to a sweetmeat ball (ladii) of gnr, til, and wheat 
meal This is considered a morning comforter, and very strengthen- 
ing. TIis morning meal will be brought by his wife or daughter, or 


* Jidtt means stale , but in this sense it includes tad (vrbicb is strictly spsaidug 
fresb cooked food). 
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'Some other womtiu of his family', or a boy; his food being washed 
down by a drink from the well, or if none is near, n pond, or he may 
. have brought water from his houro. The taminddr, be ho well-to- 
do or poor, will generally have gi’oen food for part of his daily diet. 
When this is mixed with meal, ho calls it sag, and when it is the 
.simple plant boiled in water its name is 6/tup. This last is made 
often from the tender plant of the paniodr {('asRid occidentalis, sec 
Punjab plants, p. 62), but this is only in the beginning of the rains; 
afterwards, when the fibres of the plant get strong and tough, it be- 
comes unfit for such use. 

Gur, when it has to be bought, is oaten as a luxury in the cold 
weather by men well-to-do ; but if a zwntinddr is making gnr at his 
Icohht, both he and his family null generally turn the product to domes- 
tic use in the' different stages of its making. His shivering urchins 
standing in the frosty air of the early January morning over a smouldr 
ering fire near iho gurgoi, vnW bo nibbling the long stalks (pac/i^ 
ganaa), and the raw juice ^vill be mixed by the gooa nife mth rice 
'{ras ki khtr), and served upas a savoury dish for the ' husband at his 
early morning meal, or mixed uith milk it is a warming drink (tasmei). * 
Again when the boiling is going on, and the gur is nearly made, a 
•favourite comestible is obtained by mixing it with milk, and boiling 
it to a thin consistency. This, which is called sJdra, is eaten with 
bread, much as we eat honey. 

Men, women and children eat the same food. The full food for 
,a man is a scr ; the woman generally as much as the man, and no 
wonder, for your good Jat wife is by no means a lazy creature or 
devoid of muscle. When young, she draws water for her family, it 
: being considered a shameful thing that a man should do this office 
'for himself ; he •wdll avoid the cliav/pdl in taking water home. Young 
women and old alike spend an hour or two in grinding, early in the 
'morning. Going tlnough the village in the early dawn or dark, very 
•often the only sound is that of the woman’s industry at the mill. 
•Pive sdrs is an ordinary task, but if need be she can grind ten. 

The general ways of cooking food are : (1) roU\ (2; dalyd ; (3) 
kldcJiH. The peculiarity of dalyd, which is generally ma^Pi'^Krai 
wheat, jowdr, maldcai, is that the grain is bruised rather than gfbu™^ 
it is then thrown into boiling water in a cauldron {lidndi ) and bouc® 
with salt and tZa/ of mdng or moth. KhichH is made from 
. mixed with mdng k{ ddl and pounded in a mortar ; Avhen this 
it is thronm into a vessel in the same way as dalyd, but i^j^o^ra 
longer, and it should be cooked slowly ; it should be enoi^^o 
'stick on a wall when thrown there. Ddl is made of mdng, moth 
andurfZ'.the grain used for the purpose is merely split up, not 
■ ground. It is considered better to make the bread, one part of 
clianna with two of wheat, salt being mixed also ; this is called 
mis( by zatninddrs, besni in towns. The thick roU, made from wheat 
alone, is called pdni ki roti ; the thin, like our (chapatti),mside after 
rolling out, is called p/mZAa or rnwruZo. 

The following estimate of the consumption of food by the people 
was. furnished by the district authorities for the Famine l^nort^of 
1879 (page 212) ; — . ^ 
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Estimate of food grains consumed in a year by an average famUu 

of ivoe nersnus j a 


Aobi 

CTUTUBUIS. 

JSToH-AGBIOniTtTBIBTS AWD 
Totrse-TBopUi. 

Daily. 

Xeatly. 

Daily. 

-Tearly. 

Seen. 

Man H 

■Woman 1 

Old pprgon ^ 

Two children 1 

Toxon 4 

Grain. 

Wheat ... 

Barley * ... 

Gram 

Bdjra 

Maize ... 

.Jowdr 

Pulses (inferior) 
Miscellaneous 

Ho.ol 

Seers 

320 

330 

160 

280 

160 

120 

40 

1,440 

=36 

mds. 

Beers. 

Men ^ 

Woman 

Old person g 
Two children 1 

Grain. 

■Wheat ... 

Barley - 
Gram ' ... 

Bdjra 

Maize - 

Jowdr 

Pulses 

Miscellaneous 

No.o( 

Seen. 

4S0 

120 

160 

80 

80. 

40 

80 

40 

1,080 

seers 

=27 

mds. 


The ordinary -working dress of the Hindu zaminddr is only 
the pagri, the dhoti (cioth worn round the loins and middle), 
and the hamari, a short vest -with sleeves. Sometimes he takes 
the hamari off at -work, especially in the hot weather ; but he will 
alwajrs -wear it when cutting wheat, to save his body moist with 
perspiration from the dust coming out of the falling sheaves. On 
occasions of ceremony, however, such as a holiday, at a fair, or a 
maniage, he will put on a longer coat called angarkka, which comes 
down below the knees, and in the cold weather this is often lined 
like a razai with cotton stuffing. This garment sometimes takes 
the same pattern too as our razais, and then has a rather comical, 
effect ; at others it is a gorgeous blue or purple which strikes the 
eye from a distance. The ckddar too or cloak is worn across 
the shoulders over the aiigarkha, and is really the most pictures- 
que part of the zaminddr* 8 c^islx>ra. In the cold weather he wears 
a razai wound about him like a cloak ( likaf — saur). Py/dmas, 
i.e., trousers tight below the knee and very loose at the hips, are 
worn by many lamJbarddrs and other more luxurious persons. The 
only difference in the boys’ dress, as compared with the man, is 
that he wears a langoti round his middle instead of the dhoti, 
which is a ssumed when the boy is changing into the young man 
at 17 or ISyears of age. The women wear the gagra falso called 
tukri or las ngd), or loose drawers ; the angi, a short-sleeved v^ 
which cover the breast but leaves the chest partly bare and the 
abdomen wholly so : and the m'hna or cloak-vml which comes over 
the head and body too. The anp'i and orhna in the case of well- 
to-do zaminddrs are often handsomely made of fine linen. 

The Muhammadan zaminddr wears the saine clothes as^ the 
Hindu, and even fastens his pagri in the same way, so that it is 
not always easy to discern one . from the other by his appearance, 
his hamari or angarkha, however, is fastened differently, the ilmuu 
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fastenitig on his right side, and the Muhammadan on his_ loft. The Chap ter H I, B. 
Muhammadan ^Yomen wear tight trousers (pyjamas) and in place of 
the attgi the kutni, which is longer than the other, coming down 
over- the stomach and waist ; the chest too is covered. Their cos- 
tume is completed by the orhna, the only difference being in the 
prevailing colour ; a Muhammadan is very fond of blue, the Hindu 
inclines to saffron. The Muhammadan boy, like his Hindu neighbour, 
wears- a langoti, instead of dhoti, otherwise he dresses Uke his 
father. Shoes are worn by both sexes of all ages, but a 
zaminddr generally finds the bare foot best for a long . journey, 
in which case lie carries his shoes in his hand. _ These shoes 
are rough and clumsy, being furnished by the village chamdr 
who generally gets grain at the harvest as payment for his 
total services -without going into details; if, however, he is 
paid in cash, the price of a pair of shoes is about 12 annas ; 
if especially good, a rupee. They are made of buffalo, cow or bul- 
lock hide (the Hindu not objecting to use the leather in this wa}'), 
and last about four months : the zamtnddr generally requires three 
pairs in the j’ear. 

- Hindus and Muhammadans alike wear ornaments in the car and ''^°“®“’® 
nose, on the forehead and crown of the head, the neck, chest, upper 
arm, and wrist (kalaii or ponchd), thumb ( angiithd) and finger, ankle 
(tahJma) and toe (wigli). Gold is net worn on the foot, but any of 
the other ornaments may be made of it if the wearer is rich enough 
to afford it : for the most part, however, the mateiial is silver ; poor 
people have them of peuixir (rang) or bell-metal The num- 

ber of the different kinds is very large, but it vvill be enough to 
mention those most commonly worn. 

(1) .-r-On the crown of the head, on the clioti, is worn a silver or 

bell-metal ornament also called cJvoU. This is not now in 
fashion among the better zaminddrs ; the poorer caste still 
keep it up ; a bell-metal clioti costs five or six annas ; for 
. • silver ornaments the price including the making up is, as 
a rule, Ee. 1 per tola ; Muhammadans have the same name 
for the choti and use it -without any reference to caste. 

(2) . — On the forehead is munh kd sdz, a chain ornament fastened on 

the top of the head, and coming down on each side round 
to the ear where it joins the earring. The Muhammadans 
wear it, and use the name. 

(3) . — ^The earring for the Hindu is the bdli and for the Muhamma- ' 

dans, jk&micd : the shapes of the body of the ornament are 
' slightly different, and the little balls are hung from it in 
different fashion, the bdU having three balls, gongrd,' in a 
chain, and the jlidmlcd ha-vdngno chain, but the ball imme- 
diately pendent from the main part. • The ear also is 
differently pierced : the Hindu has a hole in the lobe and 
; in the outer rim at the top ; the Muhammadan has some 15 
or 20 perforations all the way up the cartilage. 

(4) . — ^For the nose there is the noth, a name common to Hindus and 

Muhammadans ; it is a ringomamented with a picture, gener- . 

, ally of a parrot for Hindus, or imitation jewels. The-' 

. Muhammadan wears the imitation jewels, but not pictures. 
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(.5).— Ontie neck' is the hamla oxhamli, tke nsu&i horee shocshaw 
■worn alike by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

<6).— On the-chest the \romen wear the jlmlrd, which mav bi a 


• - . ' ' ' • itux\,u utav y-j a 

omen » ornaments.. rupee or other ornament hung on a string round the 

(7).— On the upper arm ^ is the bazubavd, a jointed ring, and mi 
(‘d’ pronounced very hea-vy) a broad plain nn^. The 
Muhammadans wear only the &st ; Hindus both. 

(S). — On the wrist is the matti or luzngnt, worn generally by Hinds* 
only. Sometimes, however, .the Muhammadans also wear 
it The Muhammadan spedality here is the 'nnv/jin, a 
bracelet of nine pieces strung on a string ; the Jangni is all 


one piece. 

(9) .~The thumb ring with tnirror (cVsjjiswom alike by Hindus 

and Muhammadans. 

(10) .— Finger rings are worn (amgutJit) on any finger by both class?* 

(11) . — On the ankle is the paseh (or foot ormment), a rug -jrith pen- 

dent balls, alike for Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(12) . — On the toes there are the cJialla and bichua for Hindus. The 

Muhammadans wear only the first which is plain, while tli 3 
other has three bars of raised work The chalh i* 
worn on any toe, but when the bichua is used it occupies 
the second, third and fourtL 


iien’s ornaments. AH these are worn by women only — men whether ffindu or 
Muhammadan wear the foUowing : — 

(1) — On the chest the tora or luznlhih made up of five chains with 

two blocks (singhdra) where they festen. The chains hang 
in front, the blocks settle down on the top of the chest 
on each side. 

(2) . — The Hindu may weararosaiy (mafo) one bead of -gold and 

the next of coral — tbe Muhammadans do not wear this. 

(3) . — ^Both wear the kare on the wrist, a plain bracelet, or ornament- 

ed it may he Tsith some representation of a lion. 

( 4) . — ^There is the signet ring ( moJir) worn by all or rather 

possessed by aU ; it is not seldom kept m the papri 
(o ). — ^The big toe, whether belonging to a Hindu or Muham- 
madan, may get a chada. 

Though these ornaments are said to belong to men, it is not 
a common thing to see a Hindu zaminddv wearing them uniCss 
he is a dandy or dissolute feUow. Yeiy few of the bett^ class 
them. Boys wear them up to about eighteen and earrings to 1 k/>s^ 
but leave them off gradually as hair comeson the face. Earrings 
go first, then the bracelet: the youngster may keep the ch^‘ 
ornament a little longer if, he Hkes, but he will gat tai^w 
about and perhaps laughed at if he wears ornaments when ne 

has become a fother. , 

Games. The Jat boys play hockey (gendhhulQ', kut the goals ^ 

either side are as wide as the place played on, and not hmic ^ i* 
the narrow space of the English game : another game, 
answering to the fine Panjabi game of ‘pithavAhi, is haja 
touch. The party is di'vided into two sets each in their 
when a man is sent by one set, one of the other 
■ o touch him, and after. touching him to get home to his OuU 
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The other men, however, having been touched, closes with him to 

prevent this. , 

When a boy is born, the representation' of a hand mth 
outspread fingers is made ^nth gem or mendi on the outside 
wall of the house. Muhammadans use the emblem in chalk 
on occasions of rejoicing, such as I’d and at marriage. ‘ The 
Hindu may make pictures at such times, but he keeps the 
emblem of the outstretched hand f for a birth, and for a birth 
of a son, not for a girl. It is called • thdpd. On the sixth 
day after birth, rejoicing is made in the house by the women, 
who call in their neighbours of the same sex ; sweetmeats are 
distributed. On the tenth day, among Hindus only, is the 
dasiitnn, a homely feast ; and the ceremony of horn is performed, 
a mixture called soImI of rice, jhi, jati, til, sugar, and 
five fruits, i.e. pistachio, cocoanut, largo raisins, almonds, dates, 
is ground up, and a little of it thrown in a fire in the room 
whore the boy is born, and the mother and child arc set be- 
fore it, the room ha^ung been ‘ leaped’ and the earthen house- 
hold vessels being changed. Till all this is done the house 
is unclean, and as such cannot be entered by neighbours j no 
one goes into the room in fact except a woman attendant. 

The first great ceremony in life after birth is the betrothal 
in marriage. This is made usually in very tender years; 
there is no minimum age. The proceedings are much the same 
for Jats and Gtijars, the Muhammadans following the Hindus 
with striking similarity. Matters are thus managed. The father, 
or other nearest relative of the girl sends a’ Brahmin, or a 
Nai (it docs not apparently matter which) out on the search for 
a suitable match. The Brahmin goes to some friend of his omi 
caste (or the Nai tp a brother Nai) and asks for information about a 
suitable bridegroom. The other will tell him of such and such a boy 
and get the lad to his house or elsewhere to show him to the 
messenger, to see that he has no bodily defect, such as lameness, 
deafness, being one-eyed or the like. 'The messenger being satis- 
fied goes back to report to the ^rl’s father. Then on a lucky 

day (subh-iUIi) fixed by the -pandits, both Nai and Brahmin 
will go, taking a rupee to the relatives of the girl. If they 
consent, the betrothal is made forthwith on the day mention- 
ed by the pandits. On that day the relatives of the boy are 
collected, and if the family is one of position, persons of other 

families living near also. The boy is seated on a low seat 

(chaunM) covered with cloth ; he is handsomely dressed for the 
occasion. The Brahmin of the girl’s family will make a mark 
{Ulid) on his forehead with- lioddi ( saffron) or roli (a mixture of 
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* fferw— see Punjab Products, page 23— is n hard red laminated earth used for 
dyeing. It is obtained from Dera Ghdzi Khdn. Mendi (pi henna) see Puniab 
Products, page 348, scientific name Lamonia inermie, is a hCdge-like bush ciil 
tivated in gardens for the dye obtained from its leaves. ' ’ 

_ t After a marriage, however, the bride's mother, when she dismisses hep 
daughter to her husband’s house the first time (which is for a few davs onlvl nnta 
her outstretched hand in a vessel of mendi, and then marks the breast of the 
bndegroom's father with it, ... vl xne 
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Under tlus-canopy a fire is lighted on a cltaM>Jra raised about a foot Chapter in, B. 
high and a cubit square. On the chohutret, fine powdered caith is Social Life* 
put, and on this the fuel, which is dhdk wood, is piled up in regular 
layers. This preparation of the earth is called hcdM. The clothes of 
the bridegi-oom arc tied to those of the bride, and then she follows The ccrcmoTunHom 
hinr seven times round the firo, the right hand being on' the inside. • otmarnago. 

A Brahmin representing each family recites texts and declares the 
genealogy {sdkhdchdr) of the bridegroom and bride back seven 
generations. The bride and bridegroom have nothing to saj'. When 
the turns (pherc) have been made, the pair arc sent inside the house 
jind the Avomcn inspect the bridegroom. After this ho goes- back to 
ins friends, and a feast is given by the bride-party. With the pro- 
cession the girl goes back too. She remains ten or twenty daj's in 
thchouse of her husband’s father; and then returns udth a Brahmin or 
Nai to her parents. When the bardt firet comes there is a peculiar 
ceremony, the moaning of which, sjnnbolical or otherwise, is not 
easy to understand. The bridegroom is stood on a channH or a 
stool in front of the bride’s house, and a lamp is waved in front of his 
face in a circle.' His friends scatter pmstti to the poor people of the 
rillage. The lamp is waved by one of the bride’s womcn-friends, and 
the ceremony is called drth. She has a tray with a nipoe, saffron, 
and rice on it, and this, with the lamp, she raises and lowers seven 
times. When this is done, the bridegroom goes to the jamodsa. 

The Meos, a Muhammadan tribe, have of coin-sc the tii/:d/t of 
their faith, and do not have any halting at the fdidt' The bride- 
groom wears the sdvd, a long necklace of flowers strung on a string, 
but does not as all Hindus do, in addition to the adra ■wear the paper 
head-dress called mobr. They also, instead of the lapa?!, send a coloured 
string made up of differently coloured threads, with knots tied in it 
to show the number of days after its arrival at the boy’s home for 
the date of the marriage. This parti-coloured string is called' 
kalawali, and the proceeding of sending it is ganth. The Shaikhs 
, read the nilidh in the orthodox way, and so do the other Muham- 
madan tribes. 

Nearly all the tribes keCp the custom of mulildwa or gona, which Mvlddna. 
precedes co-rhabitation. This is the final leave-taking of the bride, 
and the departure to her husband’s home for good. The bride- 
groom sends notice of his coming to fetch his bride, and on the other 
side’s agreeing he comes with his friends, and the ceremony of rmih- 
. latoa is gone through. The bride’s and bridegroom’s faces are turned 
to the east, and they are then seated on two low stools, pirha ; on 
the right hand the jrouth, on the left the girl. The veil of the bride 
is tied^to the cJiaddar of the bridegroom. This ceremony is called 
ganth jgrd. In the woman’s veil are placed pawa and rice ; in the 
chaddar of the man, betelnut and rice. After this sacrificial prayer 
'IS made (not by Muhammadans;, and then the stools of the pair are 
exchanged, the bride sitting down on that of the bridegroom, and vice 
nmd. Then the sacred mark ( is made on the forehead (not 
by_ M.uhammadans) and necklaces are put on the husband, and the 
pan take them departure. The final moments are a scene of great 
sorrow, real or affected. The mother weeps violently and noisilv • 

■ . the women of the family beat their breasts as if the girl were goini 
to her death ; and the girl herself, who one would think was glad 
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or nearest relative sets fire to the clothes, and a watcher is left by 
the fire three days to see that it does 'its work ; ho liiay be any 
relative except tlic son-in-law (who is not of the same pdt). The 
bones that remain uhbumt are called but the name proper- 
ly is confined to the bones of the 'fingers and toes. It is a favourite 
actof filial piety to take the ja/i-iJi to the Ganges/ and if a . man 
is well-to-do he will almost certainly build a kind of memorial or 
mausoleum {chJiairi) over the spot where the corpse was burnt. 
In such case of course the cremation has taken place on private 
land, not on the common ground like the marghai. ^ The Muham- 
madan corpse is of course buried not burnt. It is washed and 
drcs.scd as wth Hindus : prayers are read at the grave as usual 
with men of this faith. 

Thirteen' days- after a death the Jit feeds Brahmins; and 
7 iom is performed as at birth. The Muhammadan performs this 
ki?id of charity to faJcirs on the twentieth and fortieth days. Tlie 
Hindu continues his alms once a month for a year', ie., till 
the anniversary after death (fiarsdd/^. On the fourth anniversary 
(c/iauittrsi) ho gives a cow to Brahnains and clothes. After this, 
once a year he has to feast the holy men, and the day is called 
hhigdi. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages cuirent in the 
district, separately for each iahsil 
and for the whole district. More 
detailed information will bo found in 
Table IX of the Census Report for 
1881 , while in Chapter V of the same 
report the several languages are 
briefly discussed. The figures in the 
margin give the distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by language, 
omitting small figures. The Urdu 
of Uellu, polished in the Court of the 
Oivat jrogul, is the purest spoken in India. The townspeople use 
it without exception, though, ot coui-se, speaking it in various 
dogroc.s of excollcnce. But the villagers up to the very walls of the 
cit y use the Hindi or Braj of the Delhi territory, which contains 
a singularly biuuU admixture of Persian. Panjabi Ls spoken chiefly 
by the. »Sikh .soldiery, and by some colonics of Panjabi Jdts who have 
settled in the di-strict 

Table No. XUI give.s statistics of education as ascertained at 

the Census of ISvSl for each 
religion and for the total 3)0- 
pulation of e.ach UiJml. I'ho 
figures for female education 
are probably very imjierfect 
indeed. The figures in the 
margin show the mnnber 
educated among even' 10,000 
of each sex atxxtrding to tln, 
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liavc .n Marline: sli.ivcn noaUv from fronl. In bark of bis bpa«1. Tbo faon is 

not .shaven by the :^lnbammnann, Ibonj^b bo may cut his monslacbo with 
Hcl.ssors if it seem loo long. The beanl here ns elsewhere >s groally cared 
for ; it is called rather grandiloqnenlly Khuda hi mtr (Ihe light of Ooil) ; 
and il. is not fitting to cut it. Hindus generally shave the beard but not, the 
moustache. But in limes of mourning Ihe nearest heir ns a matter of 
conr.se will shave himself clean on head and face. This is n jmint of religi- 
ons duly. Both Hindus and Muhammadans shave under (he nrmjut. 

The po'i'mlntion of the Delhi thslrtct, ns a rule is not uddicted 
to crime. The Gftjars arc Imd ihievo.s ;* hut nc.irl.y all the other 
tribes arc peaceable and fairly honest ; criinc.s of violence are not 
conunoiv. After the MntinVj ilohn Iiawrcncc wrote; Of the 
“ agrestic population, a largo proportion are ^medafor}' and turhnlciit 
“ bV nature, butthov ajijicar now to know their ina.slors and behave nc- 
•' cordingly." The lesson received in 1857 appears to have had pennnncnt 
ofi'oet, for no considerable numbers of Dchli cc)niiuf<ir.s could now 
bo. described a.s ill-bcliaved. Tables Nos, XL, XLT, and XLII give 
statistics of crime *, while. Table No. XXXV show.s the consumption 
of liquors and narcotic .slininlant.s. 

It is impossible to form any siitisfactory estimate of the wc.alih of 

the commercial and in- 
dustrial cla-ssc.s. Tlic 
fignrc.s in the mar- 
gin .show the working 
of the income tax for tlic 
only three yeans for which 
details arc avnilnhlc ; and 
Table No. XXXIV gives 
stati.'stics for the liccn.se 
tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 18S0-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 

under 5,000 souls, is 
show'n in the margin. 
But the nninbcrs aflcclcd 
by these taxes arc small. 
It may be said generally 
that a very largo propoi'- 
tion of the artisans in the 
towns arc extremely poor, 
while then- fellows in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the 
nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their 
fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even 
where this is not the case the demand for their products necessarily 
varies with the prosperity of their customere. Perhaps the leather- 
workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
the hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cii’- 
cumstances of the agricultural classes arc discussed below. 
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• ^'fi^con.'icWo writes (1881); — "There seems renson to hope that 

materia improvement in the habits oE thoGUj.aT issettiuein. The agvicXnre ol 

lulls u ill be greatly aided by the iantfg now being made or repaired ; and this \ 
probably in itselE prove an inducement to pursue the path o£ honesty,” 
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given will be boiled bard and given as an offering to the deity. 
Besides the bhumidn there is the ghdii mard, a relic apparently 
of Muhammadan tradition, a tutelary -deity too with a difference : 
the Muhammadans take the ' place of the Brahmins as regards 
receipt of beneficences in his name, though both Hindus and 
Muhammadans worship him. The goddess of small-pox too should 
have a place of worship* like the bhumidn in every village of a 
properly devotional turn of mind, but an intelligent Hindu com- 
plains that the worship of this personage has gone somewhat out 
of fashion since vaccination has systematically been prattised. Be- 
sides the local deities, the villager pays great respect to the gods 
of the various shrines in his neighbourhood. The fairs of the district 
depend greatly on a religious origin, but the people make the occasion 
of w'orship a time of social conviviality and amusement. Excepting 
the fancies already noticed about lucky days, the Delhi zamindar 
does not care much about demons and other evil spirits. ' Having 
seen the railway he has passed that stage : the people believe in 
the existence of professors of “ clairvoyance,” men who can tell others 
"what their wives say fifty miles off.” This learning is called 6/m« 
bidga (dsemonology) and there .was a few years ago a well known 
professor of it at Nyabans in Sunipat. 

- Fairs in Europe are generally looked on as originated for pur- 
poses of trade. In India it is not always or often so. These gather- 
ings here have for the most part a religious origin, being connected 
■with some shrine or other object of religious veneration. Then 
when thousands of people are collected, it is natural for traders 
to come also, finding special opportunities for selling their wares. 
In Delhi, however, there is very little 'trading done at the fairs, 
which are looked on more as holiday gatherings than anything else. 
They are indeed a great feature in the social life of the zavdnd'dr, 
and though no doubt they bring abuses in their train, and are part- 
ly responsible for increased expenditure and occasional thriftlessness, 
yet it is hard to see the pleasant throngs of holiday-makers crowd- 
ing the roads on their way to them — father, mother, and children 
all decked out in their best clothes, trudging along together, and a 
merry laugh now and again breaking out from parties here and 
there as . one tells some trivial story to beguile 'the way, -without 
feeling that there is much innocent amusement and relaxation 
possible and often actually realised in this way. A list is given at 
page 59 of 33 fairs which take place periodically in various parts' of 
the district. They differ of course much in importance, and many 
are of purely local interest ; yet within the narrow circle of two 
or three miles the advent of the fair-day is regularly observed,- 
and in any matters concerning the zammdar must certainly be taken 
.into consideration. The most important gatherings are those at 
Bahdpur, some six miles south of Delhi, at Mahrauli, and at Sunipat. 
The fair at Mahrauli especially is a favourite resort for the Delhi 
people. The great one is in Sswan and is fixed yearly by popular 

' *• * and is mnoli like the than; a satirical saying in connec- 

tion with these shrines may be given : " If you believe in it, it is God ; if not, it is old 
earthen wall plaster." ^ ° > 
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Chap wn, C. consent for some week in that month. It is called the panlM meh 
'BeligiousLife. oe.«a«se are carried in procession on Wednesday to the 

Hmdu temple, Jog Maya, and on Thursday to the sluine of Kutbdm 
for the maintenance of which a tolerant Government allows a 
of Es. 2,000 a year. The fair at Bahapur occurs in Chait on the 
8th and 9th days of the moon, and on the corresponding days in 
Asoj. This is also a religious meeting; the origin of its localisation 
at Bahipur is said to be that a rdjd in olden time saw a vision 
of the goddess Devi on the spot, and forth^vith built a shrine. Sub- 
sequently to this, rdjd Kiddmath erected a temple of masonty, 
and the fair is said to have been held continuously since then. The 
fair at Sunipat is held on the 11th day of the muharram. Offerincrs 
of sweetmeats, bread, &c., are made at the shrine of Fasir-nd-diif* 
the local saint, who is said to have made s.jihdd upon the Hindus 
and to have met with a martyr’s death. 

This mission owes its origin to the zeal of some members of the 
congregation of St. James’ Church, who raised, between 1850 and 
1853, the large sum of Rs. 30,000 which they made over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel : the Society made 
a forther grant of Ss. 80,000, and in February 1854! sent the 
first missionaries, the Rev. J. S. Jackson and Rev, A., R. Hubbard, 
both graduates of Cambridge. Before their arrival however the 
first two leading converts were baptized in 1862. Their names 
deserve record. One of them. Dr. Chimman Lai, was Assistant 
Surgeon, and lost his life at the hands of the mutineers. The other 
was Professor Ramchandar, who became well kno^vn as a writer bn 
Mathematics, and was successively Professor of Mathematic;^ in, the 
Delhi College and tutor to the Maharajah of Patiala. In 1857 
Mr. Hubbard, and two younger men who had just joined the liiission, 
Mr. D. E. Sandys and Mr. Lewis Roch, with Dr. Chimman Lai and 
two ministers of the Baptist Mission, were killed by the' rebels, 
and the mission totally destroyed, Mr. Jackson’s life was saved be- 
cause ill-health had driven him from Delhi a short time, before the 
mutiny broke out. 

iifter the capture of the city in the September of that year 
the work was kept together by a small hand of native Christians 
and enquirers, until, at the beginning of 1859, the foundations of 
' the Mission were re-laid with much careful forethought by the Kev. 
T. Skelton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, In 1860 the 
Mission was joined by the Rev. B, R. Walter, of Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1862 by the Rev. J. E. Whitley of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1867 by the Rev. H. 0. Crowfoot, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In addition to educational work among the higher 
and lower classes, with preaching and other religious teaching in the 


• Mr. Maconachie -writes : **J once heard aa acconnt which 
not so meritorions as that of a gJiah/d, though it was certainly an or . 
r4jd wanted his horse and so killed him, s^d my _ informant, a ^ind , ^ 

cd rather to grudge unnecessary ascription of religiouB ment J® was partly 

dom. I turned to a Muhammadan for explanation. 'Well, J / frfe ^as 

about a horse, but it was because he was a pfr too. .^hen he ad^ . 
the first man in India who rode on horses : before his time there were 
, tie hajasusedtorideonluiffalees! The.Hindtt was silent, _ . 
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CHAP. Uf,‘“TIIK PK'M't.K 
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RcHfrionsLI 

j)»5> 


of <1)0 rity, nno of Mr. • fiorb v.‘<w Cltnpt^r III, 

to nii-'o fumb f'tr iho (.Miun'li to lio hnUl in iiii-tnory oj t))<* 

;m>1 liulStiP t’hri.‘'ti!»i'; will* lost thoir IjvtT* on tlu* cnit1m:;iU i>\ (in; 
inutuiv. Aft*')' nn:\voi(lul)lo <lolr»y, orc.t>i«in<'<l 1»y tlx* ^<’Vrri> fiunin'J 
of-lSfiO-fil, tho f“)ni«i:ition .Mono Nvn>i InM l»v Dr. (^‘lt^ln. Db1i<m 
of C:ilcuttn. in Murrh ISJi.'i; mul St. St«»pfn*nV M«!n»ori»l (.linrrh 
Was liryi <'}'»fnoil C'r sorviol* «»)) tin' lOth nnnivi’r.'-nty of tho Mtitiny» 

May31,1.M'i7. In lMJ:i Mrs. Whiter 1n*oan nn'fUr.al work nnn.n^i 
Ike ^YO)n('n an<l rkiklrnn ; rnkp'-ijjiontly n i\i«]«'ns:»ry with a Ioav 
rooms for in^i^ationls wn.'i tiponotl in tko Cluinlnt (.Ihauk ; aJicl a ola.*'';-) 
oponoil for iko tr.iiniiit* of native wojnon ns n)))^'.-,^. Aftor a rojpt- 
lar ctnin-’o oftoackin.u, kotk pr.mtioal ami tk<‘or< tir:it. tin.'sc wntiuMi :ir<; 
cxamimnl ky tkf; Civil S)irj:»Mm, ami on passing roooivo a to.stinionial 
ponnittin" tlu-m to jiractiso nmlcr tne jroJioral gnidanci rtf iko 
kcad of tim moilioal missi^o) ; tkis ck).c.s roci'ivi's n grant- of It®. 75 
a monlk fivan tlu' Mtmioipal Gnnmittoc. .Miss Ktiglomann kas kooti 
in ckargo since 1 H7">, and tke mmiker of hr-pawito casc.s attcmioil 
kas inensisod frmn in 1S71. to 1(1,000 in 1SS:1, witk an nggri** 

gate of 'K),!")*!- attomlanof'.s, or .nkout (krt'O to eack patient, in ikn 
conr-se of tkc twelve nmntks. The intMnori.'il stone of a new hospital 
for women, now koing eroded in the Chandni Ckank in memory 
of Mrs. M' inter, wn.s laid hy 11. R. II, the Dnclms.s <tf Connaught on 
January lH, ISM. In lS7.‘I-74, witk a view to inerea-sing tkc points of 
direct contafcl witk tljc people, tko city and .sukurks wt'rc maj>pO(l 
out. into eight dmsions, soinewknl on tko pattern of English parishes, 
while tko countr}* round reaching to Riwari, IH.s.sar and Karnfd, wa.s 
divided into eight nn.s.sion distrids, ofwliick however only three, with 
their centres of work in Ballahgarh, MakrauU and Alijmr, arc within 
the Delhi district. An event of great importance for the stakility and 
grou-th of the mission took place in 1 iS77, when the mi.ssion wa.s 
strongly rc-inforced ky a kody of mmsionarics, clioscn in tkc Uni- 
versity of Camkridge, and largolj’^ supported ky the Propagation 
Society. They, imh the original organisation, fonn one mission 
carried on since that date under the title of ‘‘The S. P. G. and 
Camkridge Mission in Delhi and the South Pnnjak.” Tlic following 
institutions are carried on by this united body : St. Stejihon’s Col- 
lege, more fully detailed below ky Mr. Carlyon, ivitk 30 pupils j a 
High School and six branch schools with C2S boys ; 32 small schools 
for the lower orders in Delhi ; and 24 other places attended ky 
nearly 700 boj'S and young men. A school for training Christian 
school masters and a Boarding School for Christian boys ; besides 
the general work in the city and country districts. 

Work among the women, besides the medical work already 
mentioned, is carried on as follows : A European Normal School for 
Zanana school teachers; a Native Normal School, one upper 
piiinaiy, and 17 lower primary schools, (some of the latter are 
beyond the Delhi district) ; one Industrial School, Zanjlna pupils; 
and a refuge for either destitute women or those who have led 
a bad life. The number of female pupils is 740, maldng with 
the boys' schools a total of about 2,000 pupils taught by this 
mission. The number of persons baptised .since 1859 is men 585, 

. women 268, children 588 or a total of 1,441. The work of the mission 
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CHAP. DL — ^THE PEOPI^E 


Chapter m, C. in Delhi is carried on hr nine c]er™.cn, of vhich a t's 

■!>»_ T» O -rT-!-.-- Xl 


EeligiousLife. 

Church 01 England Her. H. C. Carijna 


llfT. B, R. "Wicter 
Jfe?- E. BiclreiT{<?{h 


raiS5ion. 


Her, S. S. Allnoit 
Her. G-. A, Lefroy 
Her. A. Haig 
Her. J. TV. T. TVHgTit 
EeT. A C. StaUtaad 
Eer- H. 'W. 0. 2£artia 


JEW 

1677 

■3S7S 

1673 

1679 

1S33 

16=3 

1690 

1892 


The Camlaridge 
Mission. 


in^ the margin, including six r.f the 
bridge Brotherhood, besides f'-ur 1" r.^-h - 
dMcts, and hvl .3 Zanana mkW.L'rlV. 
besides eight ladies emplovedin theh.'a',-*; 
mission. The total number of to’m' rod 
villages occupied is 2G,-aad there aro r.V et 
1.000 baptised persons in the vari^ :.= 
native congregations ; of ivhom nearly half are in Delhi nad j'j 
suburbs. 

The Bevd. 21 r. Oarlyon has kindly furnished the fo.-Io~.irg 
account of the Cambridge Mission. This iEssion o-a-c-s its r-rlrir? 
to the efibrts of some leading members of the Cambridge UniTertiVA 
ivho thought that the time was come for the Universities to fe;-;.’ 
a more prominent part in evangelising India. • They believed f ;::;r 
object would be best obtained by a body of men living and 
together as a brotherhood, whose endeavours should be dirc-cted 
higher education, (especially of Christian boy.s and young men), th-; 
training of Christian agents for educational and evangeltiic 
literary work, and general contact with the more thouglTlfuI nativ---*. 
At the invitation of the Society for the Propagation of the Oo-j*?’. 
who also came forward with liberal pecuniary help, Dehli was select'd 
as affording a most suitable sphere for realising the ahovemc-nti''<r>c-'l 
objects, ana the mission was started in India under Bevd. B Eid-er- 
steth. Fellow of Pembroke College, in 1877 with the title of tb 
Cambridge Mission to Isorth India. The present members of the 
Mission, with the dates of their arrival in India are as follows 

Pembroltc College JS'T 

Eidnev Euesbi 1878 

S. Joiin’s 1879 , 

T^riniU’ 1875 

Pembroke 1 ^^-^ 

Pembroke 


Eevd, E. Bickeieteth 
H. C. Carlyon 
S. S, Allnutt 
G, A. Lefroy - 
A. Haig 

J. W. T. Wright 


» 

19 

19 

tf 

« 


16?3 


St, Stephen sMferiDn This institution was founded originally in 186-5, in co3r.':s:o*3 
College, DeHi. -^vith the S. P- G. Mission School, to enable its student? to p-tr'"-.- 



Mission. 


Li 1882 its scope was enlarged, and it became a 
institution, open to all comers. This extension ttos doe to 
failure of a scheme for reviving the old Government Collog-i * • 
native auspice.?. In October of the same year it 
to tbe Punjab Dniversit>, which received its 
Dmversity in that month. Its students ai'® ,’5“.';!^ 

inations of that Dniversity only. It now (July lS_ 83 l numo--... « 



H. C. Carl.ron, M.A. 

Babn W. Mahendra Datt. E..4. 

yritya Gopal Ewe, M.A. 
Ztaalavi Sbab Jebaa 
Maalari .larafl nl Rahman 
Pandit Tibiri Pneadn Dabs ... 


Prvfw'or. 


i.-vsteut ?rc5srr-5r/:f ily.r.iT:^ 
PfoferW c,r :Cs‘.aral 
Prj5«%r of 
Profwsor ci Anh-.c. 

Profwior 0* Sansinat, 
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Th<>ui^i-=.ii. V.;/. i'l :i‘ -.stiH* c'5:;Jj.n' iif ;t„ H*' Ci* 

JK !ln <!t» t?;v r.;.l Aj'ill tiU*l ois-.lijiu'-vi u> tv-M*- {:i‘ t.- Jv.ith :i 

fj'W ijll hi*- <l' -itii in TIk* !ir.-* I-;!]'!}’',!! v.Jjifh 

in tiiii? <if :\ U-ypiU v,-..ju:vn. who jjft. rv.:sr.!'V 

th" w:fr’ of :i I'toio-h uJli*-- r in tlw i -rvji'- of ni*- 
.SuJiinJ. At the i-io’-t- nf 1S’J2, ;m ]tr.ihiui>i, f<'lluv,.clh<r.. \- 

in thf jicxt y.-ir assothi-r v.a:. hajiij/.-^h mji} ij» ls2.', 

fonr KurMji. iiti;- aaJ a UtahiuiM ihr chur.'h. In tlii- 

clmr*-h ■hi'-fl of jM-r.-'t'a!.. In 1M.'» « rhtijx’l v.ii-: i-r-Ti. d 

uvar tho Ihiyal Pal-.u o for tlh* ui-o vf th<* rojivi-rts Mr. Thoiuji.i.n 
ilu-<I on tli«! ;17th Juu'! IS.'iO, atnl fruui that tiiixMo IS.')-} JJiDij 
ifmaha-d TnnMV«j>i>.‘<h til! Wah'iyat AH, n iiutivi* r(ajvrr‘. \v;ls 
frotrt Chitoura to carry oil th<‘ wiirh. In March IS.'itJ the Ivown'iid 
«1. MtK'hay, of (ho Ilajitii't Misvion Sin'irty, nrrivotl. Iloth 
gontlciiK'ii won; ninnlorod iu the mutiny of the folhovin" year. 

Since the o^t.^blishmoiit. of the Mi-^'Uin in IMS uji to this time 
(1850), about h’ixty jx-ivoiis had boon baptixocl, mitl a jmlivo rhuii'h 
formoti ; ycliools for both Hindus and Muhammudans had boon xtart- 
ed in the city; and the translation of the Mi-w 'iVstanicnt ancl 
Psalms, and siivoral tracts into Hindi had been jirintod. 'I'hi' 
Reverend James Smith, lJa])list Mission Society, on his return to 
Ijidia in 1858, immediatel)' proceeded to Delhi. 
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CHAP. IIL — ^THE PEOPLE 


Chapter IH, 0, On Ins arrival there he found only four persons (one native^ formn. 

Eelisions Life. connected Avith the diurch ; the rest had been IdUed or ’sitSS 
ThcU..pt 5 stm£ion.p- recomm daily bdzar preadun*. aS 

toac^g in the ba»tz«. The chapel, which had been greatly iSmS 
by the rebels, was repaired and re-opened for divine service. The 
work was veiy successful, the first year especiaUy, amonost the 
c/iamarjs. . Seven primary schools were opened by ISIr Simth for 
the benefit especially of the children of the lower classes. Preach- 
ing in their banllt was also carried on systematically. Dmine the 
year, ninety-four airistians were baptized (including ten EuropW) 
aud a new chapel erected. The Kev. D. P. Broadway, and the 
Rev. Josiah Parsons joined the Slission the same year. Op to 1S74 
hlr. Smith was assisted temporarily by several Baptist Mikonaries ; 
in that 3 -ear his colleague and successor, the Rev-. R. F. Guyton (novr 
in charge, 1883), arrived from England. The following vear, the 
Rev. W. Carey, hLB., &c., established a ITedical hC^on at Delhi 
in connection with the general work of the Baptist 'Mimonaij 
Society-. In December ISSl, a third Missionaty was added to the 
staff of the Mission. Since 1856, the membership of the native 
church has increased to about 300 at the central cburcb, which this 
year (1883) elected its own pastor (a native), who is supported entire- 
ly by the members themselves. There are five other little churches 
in the suburbs, two of which number are presided over by pastois 
chosen by the members. Including the members of these church® 
there is a total of about 500 native members of the Delhi. Baptist 
IRssion churches. Forty-sbe persons were baptised m 1882. 

There are twenty-seven schools connected with the Baptist. 
Mission at Delhi. The object in their establishment has been to 
place the means of acquiring a knowledge of the vernaculars within 
the reach of the children of the lower classes, and by these means 
to lead to their ultimate conversion to Christianity, The schools 
have, with few exceptions, all been begun at the request of the 
people themselves, and are generally well attended. Throughout 
the Mission, efforts are made to educate the lowest classes of f^e 


Baptist MSssioa 
Schools. 



They 


eleven in the district (inciuding four in the Miiath District), 
now contain nearly 1,000 scholars, loO of whom are sons ot 
Native-Christian& There is in addition a hoarding schorf conf- 
ine twenty-five hoys. All the forty teachers aie IS'ative 



s ite ^rof tie b<«d&.g schooj. wMci eta at beg 
riddle Sehool Thirteen eftteboTs "f tj? 
lo«r standard examination lart jear Mo., of 

braidings hare been erected at the expense of ^ Aliath 

aie onEnair thatched mod hnts, exwpt at Shahder^ ^^ 
District), Pahareanj, Parana ”»■ 

Kalan Mahal, where there are suhstantml bnck traildmg- 
perty of the Baptist Mission, 
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Aft' r :i v< nr-. 5’ vn' f '.u.'J <!< • jr;iu]f t/i rlin- tJjS- 

Ill 1 )<■.'« Mil" r Ih 71. M j" l*fy» r V.:." ? i-jit fr<>sii I/!i.‘l:4tv'l h - 

:i !i/iii:i •'-.nrlii-rt 'In* ;li<' fiMi' 

vliU’li Inv' '1 vt-jr' -- iii > i n< r;il ini'.iv*' Exliil'5l;»U’- Tlf iiMinV- r '«f 
li'iiii-i-i vs'ijt'-il ii:'.'! )tti'r<-:v '-'1 ('I Ill D'-oi-iiil-i r Ms- -. 

Th'trn r* ;w l)< il l*'-llii. mi' 1 r'>5tiu!i su-« iI M«4}'-.i 1 *.%*•:*: in o-niuju.-* 
tl'iu v.'hh ni ntiii", Th<' "f mrli v.i>r*: i-* t**" wfU- 

Itnnvi’n J'l ii'-i (I Duriui: lh<' !-i\ y«‘rir.!' 

nil int'Tval of fifi'-cji inaulli-; fn.in iUni'.-< nml (J.onO 

palixiiti liavi* ln-i.n tn nt'-d. Tiii' j»''rr( ntajn' of «l<-:ith;t raiitu'* Ut* 
jrivf'ii, n*! itiiniy of tlio jinli'-nt.-’ cciujv from n «H.>-laiu'<>. niui (ht* 
r<"-'nh in tlii'ir ii nol liiiown. Eutil lS7n. (ho v.-orl; of tint 
H:i]>(i*-'{ Z'-iKiiia Mi-'T-on \viv! rnlir«'ly ntni'iiip^l Muluiintnntian't, 
iJitrint; that yn-ar invitations won* r'-a*ivi'I from Povonil Ilintin 
famiUo«, ami Iho int','ro«t mnonijst tln-m iin’roa-Jod im rajiiilly that, 
tlni ilintin iinpils imw or.rcotl in nnmhvrs, mul for tlui mo'st jvirt 
oxcf'l tin* Mnhamniatlans. Amonjpd Ihvm tlior«? an* many, fsjmrjally 
in the* Ihmiya ca«tt; who ])os>!css fjroat aj»titu«lo for loarninjit. Owintj 
to Iht; domestic conditions of vtonana life it is imjiossihlo to (tivo 
details of work and its result*!. Instruction isj,nvon in Knijlish, Urdu, 
Hindi, Scripture and different, kinds of ncetlht w«»vk. Several ladies 
have come tmi, and have been baptized, and by their suhsequont con- 
ducl have proved themselves in every way worthy of the hiqln-st.res' 
peel. There is also work earned on amongst the c/Kiann-aiKindilVerenti 
parts of the city, and a small stthool, numbering at a jiresont hut nine 
girls, has ju.st been commenced for this caste. And ahoiii lifiy «>f 
their women and girls are gathered weekly for in.slruclion at their 
own baisli^. At the out-stations of the Baptist Mi.ssion Society, the 
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Baptist Mission 
Girls’ School. 


Chapter id;!}, wife of the school master is emploved, if possible, amon?^ ih.-’ wr-,-- 
of that district Such is and has been the case at IMaroli, 

Chiproli and Barant The present rfaff consists of four Enfe h'i - > 
and ten, Bible women, nrho teach ninety Muhammadan n'ai)il= ISI 
Hindu pupils, and 37 c/ioma'raw. UFJ-, aa 

Two yearn prior to the commencement of zenana work, that is 
in 1863, a boarding school was commenced in the Mission compo ju i 
for the daughters of Native Christians who live at a distance, it 
w^ under the care of 2Bts. Parsons, ivife of one of the Riptir. 
Missionaries. It opened with eight girls. They were taught l-rd -;, 
English, Hindi, cooking and other domestic duties. It ^as after- 
wards removed to a hired house in Daryaganj, with an increas? 
numbers. In 1876, under Mrs. Gu 3 'ton, and subsequent^' unf!-.: 
ilrs. Campagnac’s direct instruction, the school obtained lu'adi 
praise from the Government examiners, and continues to do so veer 
by year. In May 1879, ten famine orphans Tvere taken into the 
school ; they were in bad health ; two have since died and thirt - vti 
others been taken at different times. The conduct, of all of then 
has been satbfectory; they appear happy, and never imply, by thi' 
slightest word, a desire to return to their old life. On 3fr?. Csn* 
pagnac’s departure for England, December 1879, Miss Meil y.-'i 
charge of the school Dunng the 20 years the school has eristoi. 
a large number of gfrls have married from it, and to thoir Christk' 
mamages we look with great hope for the future. Many have 
and are still employed, as teachers. A permanent school-ho-as? i' 
in course of erection by the side of the Zenana Mision Hon'.c. It 
will afford accommodation for a greater number of girls, nr-l 
it is intended to add 


grinding and spiiming to the other dab- A 
ludes fifty pupils, one English lady, fvsr 


At present the school includes 
native women, two mxntslds, one darzi for teaching sewing. 


SECTION D.— TRIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. 

„ . , , , Table No. IK gives the figures for the principal castes and tne:? 

of tie district,,*! details of sex mtf reUgioe, rrhile TaWe >> 
tribes and casts. TKA shoATS the number of the less important castes. 

be out of place to attempt a description of each- 3Iany of 



those who are important as land owners, or by posrtion ana 
are briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each 
be found described in Chapter TI of the Census ricp^**- 

!1S81 7 

The Census statistics of caste were not compiled 

+1mir finnl fiirm. It was fouud that an enormo.r? ^ 
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land-owning 1 vibes is for the most part clear and decided, and 
Avill be described in the following parngi*apba under the hcadiligs 
of the several ca.stcs. The follon'ing figures show the area held 
and revenne paid by each caste and its pnndpal ffots or tribes, as 
ascertained at the recent. Settlement. 


Statement of Lmuh hcldhy the y}riiicvpal Tribes. 
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•o 

T 

C*4 
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.£ 

h 

C 

•e* 

Got. 

Ahovst of laxd o\rsr.t> nv men Tninn. 

^0* 

Name. 

•53 

Cl 

*3 

O 

•a 

o 

1 

*5 

a 

U> 

2 

^ h. 

ir 

« go 

e'O 

9 *9 

*• c a 
,2-2 

d 

5 

< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Aplinryn 

Pnrnr ... 

■IIiMiirralia ... 

Knlnlya ... 

Ifirbnn ... 

MieccIInncflUS ... 

Totai. 

4.703 

1.260 

1,016 

1.266 

4,407 

8,430 

1,860 

600 

1,188 

2.67 

2,021 

3,743 

0.663 . 
1.810 
2.2.33 
1.612 
7.418 
12,170 

8.6!‘.9 

2,473 

877 

8..107 

7,681 

14.040 

21,105 

10,640 

31,741 

36,027 

M 

» 

< 

1 

n 

3 

4 

6 

0 

niclin* ... 

Hnr4u4j 

I’nmsar ... 

Kaiwis 

Golntn ... 

Hisccllancous ... 

Total ... 

0,833 

1.738 

3.011 

7,717 

2.264 

10,761 

3,867 

610 

1.207 

1,377 

1,860 

8,107 

13.080 

3.267 

6,118 

9,004 

4,110 

24,031 

13,601 

2,2.33 

0.410 

11.083 

3,816 

27,604 

42,230 

17,013 

60,240 

05,664 


1 

2 

3 

4 

UnrAuAj ^ ... 

Bashist * ... 

Bichns ... 

Knusii 

MisccIIancoua 

Total 

14,002 

1,330 

2,793 

1,610 

2,174 

8,067 

3.578 

1,247 

480 

3,202 

23.010 

4,008 

4,030 

1.000 

5,370 

20.203 

2.668 

3,700 

2,4<>8 

3,070 

22,708 

10,670 

30,338 

30,001 ' 

Ha 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
0 

7 

8 
8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

Antal ... 

Uddr 

Bhal ... 

Bninitral ... 

Bhuiv&n ... 

TdnB 

Tanwar ... 

Faldn 

Chalcsar 

Man 

Jnddn Bhuian 

Sulnoubi 

Chikard ... 

Bawnt 

Bhinkar 

Sahrawat 

Dakar 

Kakeraul 

Enhartd ' 

Blinoya 

Malak ... 

20.614 

1,073 

3,478 

1,006 

1,063 

1,806 

1,867 

1,173 

1,223 

2,048 

2,038 

'6,259 

4,889 

1,510 

8,041 

12,647 

11,907 

1,420 

1.624 

2,213 

2,308 

19,633 

474 

2,126 

683 

207 

1,087 

132 

717 

657 

2,188 

412 

2,600 

2,960 

638 

1,708 

6,472 

4,900 

162 

608 

334 

606 

40,147 

2,147 

6,004 

1,688 

1,320 

2,893 

1,089 

1,890 

1,780 

4,831 

2,440 

8,826 

7,845 

2,048 

4,800 

10,019 

16,807 

1,588 

2,132 

2,647 

2,814 

44.242 

3,378 

0,008 

1.764 
1,429 
4,008 
2,030 
2,240 
1,980 
3,701 
3.116 
8,397 
8,160 
2.G4S 
6,674 

19,030 

19,816 

2,463 

2.765 
4,142 
3,216 
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Statement of Lands held by the pHncipai Tribes. — f'Contd.) 


3£njor division of tribo. 


Got, 

AUOURT OT LATtn OWItED BT EACH TEIBB. 

No. 

Name. 
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t* 
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_ ens 
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Miscellaneous 

1,021 

196 

1,216 

2,088 

H 

1 

ITnnwar 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

3,894 

1,493 

1,666 

1,444 

6,460 

2,937 

6,363 

2,460 

6,387 

3,000 

8,387 

7,813 

M 

< 

1 

BnnfirnI 

Miscellaneous ... 

Total 

1,632 

1,237 

378 

320 

1,910 

1,667 

2,286 

2,420 

2,769 
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8,467 

4,706 
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Bbart 
■ Bartrala 

Bhnraddaj ... 

BawaO 

Qaur 

Miscellaneous 

3.496 

6,454 

1,407 

2.107 

1.771 

1,420 

1,176 

1,668 

176 

327 

323 

176 

4.671 

7,122 

1.682 

2,434 

2.094 

1.696 

4,436 

6,374 

2,398 

3.449 

3,029 

2,616 

Total. 

16,656 

3.844 

19.499 

22 302 



Land owned by other 
Hindus 

Total owned by Hindus 

26,289 

13,617 

38,806 - 

62,696 

4.40.280 

2.38,605 

6 78.891 

7.31.1 Kl 
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■ Jafnri 
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Total 

6.948 
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2,068 

1,371 

1,675 
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2,881 
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1,933 

1,766 
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13,334 
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Total 
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14,744 
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oven class tl^cmsclvos •wilU one ov Ihc other party. Tims the Oliaptorlll, D. 
■Muhammadan Gujara of Panclu Gujran called ihomsolvca ])ahi.yas, ang Castes 
and so do .all the neighbouring villages ; though no one a])pea>*.s able and Loading 
to give reasonable cxiilauation why. The historiMl tradition of the ramilies. 
orin-in of the Dahiyas is embodied in a chanactcristic .story as follow.s ; — Traditional origin 
The son of Raja i’irlhwijHarya Harpal, being defeated in battle by ot the Diihijns, 
the king of Delhi, took . refuge in a lonely forest, w'hich, 
from the number of its trees, he called I3an-aula, noAV 
coiTuptcd into Barauta in Rohtak. There he lailcd, and his sou 
Dhadln'j after him. Dhadhij one day, in hunting, chanced ujiou 
a certain pond or tank near Pogthala in the same district, whore 
the Jat women had come together to get their drinking water. 

Just then a man came out of the village, leading a bnflhlo-cow- . 
calf with a rope to the jiond to give it water. The animal, cither 
from fright or frolic, bounded .aw.ay from the Iiand of it.s owner, 
and he gave chase, but in vain. Neighbours joined in the pur-suit, 
which was ncverlhele.ss uu.succc.ssful, till the animal in its headlong 
flight came across the path of a Jatni going along with two 
ffJ^arras of w.atcr on her head. She quietly put out her foot on 
the rope, which was trailing along the ground, and stood firm 
under the strain which the imjictus of the fugitive gave. The 
calf was caxight, and Dhadhfj, looking on with admiration, became 
enamoured of the stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, 
he said, must needs bear a strong race of .sons to her lm.sband, and 
that husband, notunthstanding the fact of her already being married, 
he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture of cajolery, 
threats, and gift-making, ho obtained his desire, and the Jatni 
married the Kshatri prince. By her he liad three sons, Teja, 

Sahja, and Jaisa. Dhadhij gave his name to the Dahiyas;, and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the 
country between them. Teja’s descendants live in Rohtak, Sahja's 
partly in Rohtak and in 12 vilKagcs of Delhi, Jharaut, Jharauti, 

. Anandpur, Rohat, Kakrohi, Kheri Manajat, Malha, Mazra, Hasany- 
Karpur Tihara lealan, Ta,ipur Tihara khurd, Kheri Dahiya, Bhatgaon, 

Nasiipur Bangar, Jaisa’s descendants live in Rohtak, and in the 
folloAving 16 villages in Delhi — Mandaura, Mandauri, Turkpur, 

Bhatgaon, Bhatanah, Jdfarslbad, Bidhnauli, Garhi bMa, Fatehpur, 

Abbaspur, Bhuwapur, Mohammadabad, Koali, Nahrah, Naim, 

Hilalpur, Saidpur. Another tradition derives the name Dahiya 
from Dadhrdrd, a village in Hissar, which it thus makes the starting 
place ( nilcds) of the tribe. 

The Ahulana tradition is not so picturesque as that of the ThoAlnU/lmt 

Dahiyas. Their origin is traced to Rajputana. Their ancestor, tradition, 

whose name is not known, was coming Delhiwards with his brotliers 
M6m and S6m in search of a livelihood. They quarrelled on the 
ros^, and -had a; deadly fight on the banks of the Ghjit& naddi 

Mom and Sdm, who were on one side, killed their nameless 

kinsman, and came over to Delhi to the King there, who received 
them with favour, and gave them lands,; to Som, the tract across 
the Ganges, where his descendants live as Rajpdts now -in 
Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. M6m was sent to Rohtak, and he is 
represented now by Jats there, in Hansi, and Jhind. The Rohtak 
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TiC'*''*!, i» nnll.'il'pfli. Mnlmiuh* niul lln» villnc.’s t» flif ••ouJl) i>fi{. in 
fftf/yf/. nn«i IVmt'hi ftnjrAn in .Snnipnt. wln ri’ lln* nn-n nrr> 
Mnlnninna'lnns. nnil nr<’ won-'ii oultiv!»t4>r.< <'v<-n than <Ii'’irllinilu icinfs* 
nion, wlio {iu•nl^(•lv. s jm’- n«t much in this v,.ay. In flu; tivn 'tf 

Clnivlntw.ii and <m<* «ir other villa*;.>5 nn- (tujar.s-, and »U iho 
r/i(MiH'?irV.'5 of th<‘ civil ,M:\ti«)n are <lra\vii fnmi this trih-', \vla», for 
the coasidcration of Jive oi.r month, waive (Indr ]»r<Tot»!iliv«' 

of hottM-‘«hn‘aK'in_:^. far has (hi'' discn'ditahle hl.ar'h-tnail 

Ivromf* that ih*’ ndie.' virJtinlly r--c *.'iii«' it, and it» one or two t-nses 
where a ni'd) resident at tonipt'-d (*i iH-j>.-nM.‘ with tho rorvio s of ;t 
r/on; ?•!*</;/?• hi® house wa^ jirvnnjtlly )dnnd‘ n-d. Surh .'it- loa,-.} i.s tin* 
i'll . a in D*dhi, Tln'ri' is j'erlia}*' .•-•.uno iHfn n.-Jjr'* of niondily in 

favi'ur of the {tujaiv round nhout Tioaon. a® roinj'.ared with (In* nn-n 
of the hills. The canal (curiou® f.irt) has rend'-n d rat(ledjf|iiij» more 
tliln'*ull,n«its hanh® in llal!ah.raTh/«i.VM7nr.Tath<-r!:te.j*, jui'l t!ioh<'d 
lii'.slow, and th<.‘ tlujar cannot l aMly p-t tin* catth* In* js drivint; off 
across it cxci,')»l at the hridp s. wliich of courro d'day." hi« op'-nitions 
and inrri'.nsos the chanc.' of tlnur l>cin,ir defected. Tii'Ann h.'is .n 
Very hc.avy rJitiith‘>fSn‘ip.\ to pay. 

' A more pU asiai: suhji-ct is the llr.'dmnn. lie i® n'lt n nr't*ndo 
apricnllurist. hut far Iv tter than tin* (tujnr, and in chann'tor In* i.s 
<pnet :ind p'.'a«'' ah!e, Inun-st and not much jiiwn to H'i;;alioa. The 
proverh .says <if him. howeviT, rat In r unfairly ; ’Tt is as cunmon 
for a I'rahtnin to <lo ill, as it is for famitn? to come ia tin* llapir 
iniets.'’ (i.c. tin* dry tract.® toward IJihanir and Sirsa.) Yet hi.s 
pent-mi ]>tare.*dil' ness is testjfieil hy tin* aihaonitory rhynu* 

'• It is a had thinp for a Hrahmin to wear a hnife," 

There is n triln*, calle'l Tapdi®, originally I'rahinins, hnt who do 
not now intermarry with them. They say that they differ fnnn the 
llrahinin only in not hahilually culh.'ctinpnlms, which they havepivi'n 
up (/>/,n;-(/c«fi), and htnee their name. As Ilindn.s tiny* arc fair 
cultivators, but when made into Mnhanmnul.ans they, a® i.s n.eual, 
deteriorate. The Tapidis are found mainly in Sunipat, hut there i.s 
Fatohpnr Tnpah in tho south of Ihdlahparh. The Brahmins arc 
spread pretty fairly over tho district Their latpe„sl villapo is Tilj>:it 
in Ballabparh, hut they are co-sharers with.lats in tho first chuss 
e,st,ato.s of Bliatpaon and Mnrthal in Sunipat, and in other place's. 
Tho Ahms are of some imporlajjco. Their tradition dnim.s for them 
a Uajin'it oripin, and the story poc.s that, when tlm incarnation of 
Kri.shn took place in Bindnihan, some demon c.arried off the cattle 
of .an ance.stor of the tribe, and also the man Inmself while tending 
them. Krishn, by hks omnipotence, created a man for the purpose 
of tending the c.attlc, and brought back the cattle for liim to take 
cjirc of, and his do.scendauts were henceforth to bo called Alims. 


Thi.s is a curiously Irish story, .and doe,s not deal well with tho 
original herdsman ; but another tradition steps in to add that the 
defeated and di.sappointcd demon, when lie saw his evil intentions 
thwarted, brought back the abducted c.attle-drivcr, so that he and 
KrLshn's man have between them to account for the tribe. Its 
prc.scnt rcprosGntativc.s are a quiet, orderly set of men, first-cl.a.ss cul- 
tivators, and altogether nnohjcctionablc to a degree hardly cqnall V 
by any other class. Yet the proverb, (made probably long a ' 
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Bakhsli’s danprh(.cr.i3 was married t o Jlirza Fatcln'ilmtllk, ilio last heir Chapter HI, D. 
apparent of the ox-King. who died before the ^Mutiny, l^tivsa Il.ahi „ 

Bakhshdid good Rcr\4cos to (he British Government during tlicMutiny, Leading 

and was rewarded by tbc release of his estate, and got a pension of Families. 

about Es. 1,200 a month ; he died in ^larch 1878, and loft three sons. Lc.Kling Fnmilica. 

Mirza Snleman Sln'ih, the eldest, who is now the head of the fainil}’-, 

and gets half the pension of his father, and is also in ])ossoRsion of a 

jdgh' in village Aglwanpur. The second son, Mirza Snrayii dah, 

gets Es. 300 a month out of the pension of lus father, and is 

married to the daughter of the cx-Nawab of Tank. The third son 

or the youngest, Mirza Ikbal Shah, gets Rs. 150 a month out of the 

pension of his fathci*. Among the members of the ox-Eoyal family, 

M.u’za Farkhiinda Jamal, son of Mirza Fatehulmtillc, the heir appar- 
ent of the ex-King and grandson of Miraa Ihihi Bakhsh b}' the 
mother’s .side, is worth notice. Ho gets a pension of Es. 161 from 
Government . _ 

lilu'm' iiluinnddin is descended from Shah Nizanniddm, Anranga- 
badi, who was Pir of Alamgir II. The mo.st famous saint of this 
family was Maulana Fakhruddi'n, Pi'r of Shah Alam ; his followers 
are in very large numbers in the Panjab. Shah Suleman Sahab was 
one of his Khalifas, who was a veiy famous Pir in the frontier dis- 
trict of Dera Ghazi KhAn, whose son SIfan Ala Bakh.sh is still alive 
and much revered. Maulana Kutbviddtn, son of Maulana Fakhr, w’as 
the Pir of Akbar Shah II, and Maulana Ghnlam Nasiiniddin alias 
Kale Sahab, son of Maulana Kutbiiddin, was the Pir of the ex- King 
Bahadur Sh&h. After the death of Mian Kale Sahab, Mian Nizamnd- 
din was the head of the family, Mian Kale Sahab had four sons, 

Nizamuddin and Muinuddin by the first wife, and Wajiuddin and 
Kamaluddin by the second wife, who was a princess of the Mughal 
. family. Mian Nizamuddin had a /dgir in Haidarabad, Dekkan, to 
which ]Mian Muinuddin has succeeded. The otl\,eT two sons have 
a separate jdgir in Haidarabad. Wajfuddln is dead, and Mian 
Kamaludin is in possession of it. This family is highly revered by 
all classes. 

Hakim Mahmiicl Khan — Khmja Muhammad Kasim and 
Khruaja Muhammad Hashim, the ancestors of Hakim Mahmud 
Kh&n, came from Kashghar with the Emperor Babar, settled 
in Haidarabad, Dekkan, and died there. In the reign of Akbar the 
great, Mulla Ali Kari and Mulla Ali Da6d were invited to Agra or 
Akbarabad, and were the most learned men of Akbar’s Darhar. 

Up to the present day these two Mullas are considered great 
authorities because of the commentaries which they wrote in Arabic 
on difficult ancient books and physics. Haldm Fazal Khan, son of 
MuUa _ Ali Dadd, was the first man of the family who became a 
^ysician, ' and was a famous physician of Akbar’s Court. 

Hakim Muhammad AVasal Khan was physician to Aurahgzeb. ffig 
two sons) Muhammad Akmal Khan and Muhammad Ajmal . Khan 
got a jdgir of two' lacs a year in the Patna district, and a 
■ monthly pay of Rs. 3,000. After Akmal Khan’s death, his son 
Muhammad Sharif Khan got ajdgir of eight villages — ^Palri, Palra, 

Muklmp’ur, &c., in the parganas of Panipat and Sunipat, aggregat- 
ing in value Rs. 25,000. Hakim Sharif Khdn in his old ago, and 
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Chapter m, D. in the reign of ShS h Alam, got his transferred to hissixson?* 

■Tribes ^Castes British authorities, which 
and Leading Mahmud Khan has in his' possession. After the death of 

Families. Hakim Sharif Khan, the British Government confiscated the jafjir 
Leading Families, and gave a pension to his six sons in lieu of it. Hakim Sadik Ali 
Khan, the son of Sharif Khan, besides this pension had three jagtr 
villages in the Mirath District — Dasna and two others. Halii'ni 
Sadik Ali Khan had three sons, — Ghulam , Muhammad Khan, 
Mahmud Khan and Murtaza Khan. Ghulam Muhammad Khan is 
dead. Haldm Mahmud Khan is how the head of the family; he 
is a famous physician. He is a man of great learning, and is 
descended from a family of high esteem in the courts of the Mughal 
emperors. 

ffakivi Muhammad ffusain Khan traces his descent from 
Nawab Khan Khanan Mahabat Khdn, a great personage in the 
reign of Akbar the Great. The Hakim’s grandfather, Haldm Bazi 
Khan, was a famous physician in Shah Alam's time. The Hakim's 
father and eldest brother, Fakhruddin Hasan Khdn and Eaziuddin 
Hasan Kh4n, were great physicians in the court of the last Mughal • 
king. Hakim Muhammad Hussain Khan is a native physician of 
renown in the city, and is an honoraiy magistrate in the city. 

Zala Sri Kishan Dds, Gunoala, Banker, belongs to an old family of 
bankers in the city, which is well known in every part of India 
and in other countries. The ancestor of this family who got the name 
of Gurw^la was Lala Eadha Kishan. In 1732 when Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India this family first came into notice, and has since 
continued famous. Lal& ll^ha Kishan had nine s6ns--(l) 
Bahadur Singh, (2) Zaokiram, (3) Sheonath, (4) Mohkam Singh, 
(5 ■ Jagannath, (6) Magniram, (7) Kedarnath (8) Girdhari Lai and 
(9) Khushal Rai ; of these nine the first five died ivithout issue. Of 
the sixth, there is one son, Shankar Das, living ; of the seventh 
there is one son, KalM Mai, living ; of the eighth there is one 
Munnaji liring ; but all these are of no importance. The present 
family is descended from the youngest son, Khiishal Bai, whose son was 
Mathra Das, His son wasBakhshi Ram, whose son was^ ^tnji Das. 
Harain Das was the son of Ramji D^ and adopted Srikishna Das, 
who is now the head of the family. They were all famous and 
wealthy bankers. The present head of the family is a lad of about 
IS years of age, 

Zala Paras Dos . — ^This man is the head of the old Saraoffi 
Banker family* His great grandfather Lala Harsukh Bai did good 
service to the British Government in the reign of Shah Alam, He 
built the famous Jain temple at Delhi which cost him eight lacs ot 
rupees. For the good services of Laid Harsukh Rai, his son 
Ohand got a jdgir of three villages, Alipur, &c,, from the Bntis i 
Government in Lord Lake’s time, for which the Lala possesses a 
sanad. BGs father, Girdhar Lai, did good service in the Juitiny, 
for which he possesses very good certificates ; Lala Paras Das w a 
well educated and respectable man, and a man of large 

Laid DIuiram Dds, Banker.—Gulab Bai was the head of the 
family, who 200 ycara ago rose 'to some importance. He came iro , 
the Saharanpur district and settled in Delhi. He had two aoi . 
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family 


in from 

ha*l ftuir nuns, .Snwamtii, San»,'am 
Lalii Salitjnim U’O four nojin. Lala 


Chn^i«l ami MrEjaj. Thn piv/cat 

Molir Cliaml. m« Toinmia 

Mathr.i 1):K Saii^ Uaai. . - , , i . m 

Pharm Pan. I»aia JihajjAVau Dan, Lala Ajmlillua 1 arnnad, ati'l^Uaia 
Ijiiiri I’amlin'l. Lain SaHuTain was th<‘ Tn*aMir»*r nf (!n\vn»Jn»'nt 'rri’a- 
naviosia liu' P<‘llii Pivi/jon. A f<*vv yi’ars a^o lh«* fair broflicn; ilivicl- 
cd lim ■jm'P'Wty and nojiarati'il. Lain Phutat nil's. (Ii<' may ii'> 

Oiii)sid»',iv(\ tin' hi’ad of tlu’ family, tlnmiili l*:ila Ishri I’arslia'l. lha 
yoaa.i^nsl. is at |a'fscnt th<' (invrrnmiait Tn-asarff in fin* tlis* 
*tri<ds«»f tin* P'diii Pivisimu liala Sali^iram ami Mathra P.vs did 
jT.nid siTvin* trt (Jovoninirnt, in tin* Mutiny and j»ot \Vn7.ir]»nr villain' 
in wliioh li.a.s lapsed on (Indr <lea(fi. Inil. pn>prii.*tary tiphf. in 


Oliaptor in, D. 

Tribe? .and C.astc3 
.and Lc.adin;: 
F.amlHcs. 

l.icn-liHr; I'anjilifi*, 


f)J hif'-mr in this ;:»ill rdiilintjes. 

7.0 ?<i .Ai.mh A'rt//(. A*«/M-irrt/«i, Panl; 


:<«r. — ^Thi« man is t1>t* Imad 
of an old banl;in»^ firm of Pdln. Tin* fimt- jnaji of imj'orlann* in 
this fatally was Lain M<tti K.am : Ids j on !>:da Klmslmli Ham and Ids 
pmidson Malihliali Ivd a\cn* rioli hanlior!. MakUlian Lai's son. Lal.a 
ilaadi Mai, sovv*‘d (ioYorunn ut in tin* (.’»*mnds.sariat Pi'^iartment at 
tin* tinm of (In* Phamtpnr ami fin* first Kabul wars, for wldi'h tlm 
Lain possesses test imniiials. I,ala Hamjt Mal'a s-on. Lain Xamin Pa*:, 
wa.s .a banker of sonn* renown and pvat we.aitb. I/dab .laoim Is.atb, 
son of Kandn Pas. has closed tin* liankinii firm but is wealthy. 
Ho is Inspected in flu* city and lejnls a quiet. life. 

JmU UtiuihifJiiiu Jh{f, Hanker, — The first nmn of any impor* 
tanw*. in this family wer** Lain I’ala Mai and Mnta«addi Mai, who used 
to supply .shawls. i:e., (o (In* ex*kin}i'a Toshakln'mA and wejx* renowned 
brokers.. Lain Chbunnn Mai. son of Mntasad*li Mai, rose to sonm 


(‘minctico. ami after the .Mutiny w.ns ajijwdnfed Mntdcipal CJiunmis* 
Stoner and Honorary Maoist rtite atid fjot the title <'f Hal nndarew.anl 
from (lovemtiieni for his ^ood serviees in the Mutiny. H«* died in 
datinary LS70, atnl wtis sueci'cded hy Lain Uiunio 8in”h. wh«)pnf. his 
place as Mtitiicijial Commissioner and Honnr.iry Mnpistrate, and pot 
the title, of H;lt Hahaddr at the time of the Imjmrial Assemhlapc 
in 1S77. H'ii Bi’diadtir Utnrao .Sinph died in 1870. He was si clever 
man ; he erected some machines in his house, and const ntetod sotim 
electric tclejihones for the Polhi I’olice Sfatinn.^ 

Lain limn Kirhan Dan succeeded Hat Bahadur Umrao Sitiph 
a.s head of the family and is an Honorary Mapislmlc. This fatnily 
is considered the wealthiest in the city. 

The priticipal fatnilies iit Stniqiat arc: (Isf.) the Sayad family of 
Sunipat ; (2nd) the Brahtnatt family of Gndhi BrahninnAti, and a 
Brahtnan family of Suniitat., 

Say(ul Muhammad Zahi'a ancestor, Sayad Muhammad Yusuf, 
is said to have been the Pir of Shalt Alain, whose sou ^lultammnd 
Islani Khiiti tvas the Governor of Gujmt. Sayad ^ruhammnd Zaki, 
who is sixth in descent from him, is a lauded proprietor and Jagmldr, 
IS and i,s a inan of some iiifluciico among the iMuliatninadans of the 
lowm of Sumpat. 

Katvwar Singh . — ^His proat grandfather Shoo Nath Singh, 

rose to oinincncc in the reign of Shah Alant, and got the title of 
. Rdja with a small jagir which has descended to Prithi Singh, who 
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some 

Tribes and Castes 7' «mgh is a landed pro- 

and Leading pnetOT and yapi-dar m Snnipat and a man of some influence 

Pamilies. J:'and%iWazirG}mnd.—ms grandfather Pandit Ganeshi Ham 

Loading Families, a man of influence in Sunipat Has son Pandit Nanak Chand 
served Government as ihamdar, ziladdr nnd Deputy Collector of 
the Hestem Jamna Canal. During the Mutiny Nanak Chand 
did good sennce to the British Government, for which he got a 
japir of three villages— Mughalpur khurd, Hareph and Jhanjhauli 
wor^ Ha ^000, After his death half the jdgir continues to his 
son Pandit Wazir Cliand, who is now an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. Pandit Wazir Ohand’s cousin, Dewan Singh, 
IS a Deputy Collector on W, J. Canal, Hansi Division. 

The principal families in Ballabgarh tahsU are : — 

(1.) The e.x-Baj3 Nahar Singh’s family. 

(2.) The Sayad family of Moihna. 

(3.) The Sayad family of Faridabad. 
f4.) The Shekh family of Faridabad, 

The cx-Rnjaof Ballabgarh' s family . — ^This was ajat family 
of Got ^ Tawatia of Alawalpur. (See Chapter VI), 

Mir Ashraf Ali of Moihna . — His ancestor Sayad Shahabuddin, 
came irith Shahabuddin Ghori from Gurdez and was appointed Govern- 
or of Kara Manakpur, where he settled. One of the family, Sayad 
Chhajju, inhabited Bhaunkar in the Giirgaon district As the family 
increased, one Muinuddin founded Moina after his name, which 
has been corrupted into Moihna, the present name of the village. 
Sayad Afeal Ali, grandfather of Sayad Ashraf Ali, entered the Indian 
army and was a resalddr. He left two sons, Mir Hidayat. Ali and 
Mir Jafir Ali. They were both resnlddrs in the Indian Army, Du- 
ring the Mutiny Mir Hidayat Ali and some of his relations who were 
also in the army w'ere on leave. They assisted the British officials 
w'ho came to their village during the Mutiny with Mr, W, Ford, the 

Collector of Gurgaon, and escorted them safe to Delhi, and Joined 

the British Army on the Eidge, for which loyal services Mir Hidayat 
Ali, Eesaldar Sardar Bahadflr, got the village of Moihna in jagf^'- 
Many of his relations are still in the armj.^ Sayad B^kat 
Ali, his nephew, is a resalddr. Mir Masum Ali, his other nephew, 
was an Inspector in the Salt Customs Department and has 

retired on pension. Mir Ashraf Ali is the present head of the family, 

and the jdgir continues in his name. - , . > -i 

Mir Ahmad Shaji of Fariddbdd . — ^The ancestor of thm family, 
Sayad Afzal AJi, was called from Bokhara by the Emperor d^hai^ 
at the request of Sayad Murtaza alias Sheldi Fand, the foxm e 
of Faridabad town, and settled in Faridabad. He got a 
400 big/ias of land with two wells and a l^ge ^den. Since 


eiUU mgnas oi lana wiui wo weus a-uu a . 

the family has lived in Faridabad, Some of the f^dy liave se 
in Kaj Bharatpfrr in respectable posts, Mir Iftikhar . . J. j 
a pension of Es. 50 a month from the Bharatpur Eaj. to 
Ali, Eesaldar, the last head of the family, was m the W 

and did good service duringthe hlutiny. For his byal s ^ 
-received three villages in the Bulandshahr district. He o 
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several ^allagos in the Delhi district. Ho was a Resaldar Major Chapter HI, D. 
Sardar Bahadur in the Indian Army. Ho died about six yeans ago. — - 

'His son, Mir Kasim AH, -who was an Honorary. Magistrate in the 
city of Delhi, died at the same time, and was succeeded by his son Families. 
Ahmad Shaft, a minor, who is now the head of this family, and the Lciiding Enmilics. 
owner of a large landed property in the Delhi district, and of three 
%illages in the Bulandshahr district. 

Shekh Ahdiirrasid of Fariddbdd . — ^His ancestor Kazi Malik 
Ali, who is said to have been the head Kazi of Herat, came 
to India in the reign of Ghiiisuddin Balkan, settled in Panipat, 
and got a jdgir. lie was the founder of the Ansari family of 
Panipat. Tiie Faridabad Shekh faniil}'^ is a branch of the 
Ansari family of Panijjat. Muhammad Azam, one of the 
family, was the Governor of Mirath ; Shekh Shakanilla, the gi-and 
son of Muhammad Azam, came to and settled in Faridabiid, 
and got an assignment of some laud and two wells. When the 
Eajas of Ballabgarh became powerful, one of this family, Shekh 
Bahiraulla, got the post of Treasurer under R&ja Hira Singh. 

Shekh Rahimulla had three sons, Abdulla, Amanulla and Kudrat- 


ulla. Shekli Abdulla was also Trcasurer in Ballabgarh Raj. One 
of his sons, Ghulam Haidar, was resaldar in the Indian army, and for 
his faithful sernces got a mdfi of 4,000 highas of land in ^dllago 
Talwa, district Sirsa, winch still continues. His son Abdulghani is 
an Extra Assistant Commissionor in the Rawalpindi district. One 
• of the grandsons of Shekh Abdulla, Abul Hasan, was a tahsihldr 
in Glide and has now retired on a pension. Sheikh Ilahi Bakhsh, 
the eldest son of Shekh Amanulla, was in Raj Ballabgarh, and was 
a vakil from the Raja in the Court of the British Resideiit at Dellxi, 
and was an influential man in Faridabad. Shekh Abdurrasul, tlic 


youngest son of Shekh Amanulla, served the Government as thdndddr, 
talmiddr and Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab, and has 
retired on a pension of Bs. 218 a month. He is the present head 
of the family and holds some landed property in Faridabad. 


In the Delhi <«7tstZ there is one family of Jats of some impor- 
tance. The present head of the family is Faujdar Baldeo Singh 
of Mitraun. This family is related to the Rajas of Bharatpur. 
Ghaudhri Hukmi Singh of Mitraun was the first man of this family 
who acquired influence among the zaminddrs of the surrounding 
villages. Bos son Dayaram became an important man. In the 
time of the Marhatta raids Dayaram got five villages in ^&gir from 
Sindhia, viz, Kaloi, Salana, Salam, &c., in the Rohtak district, and 
was s«6a of Rohtak. At an early period of the British rule he got 
Mitraun in jdgtr, which is said to have continued till his death. 
Dayaram had four sons : (1) Thakurdas, (2) Mittar Sain, (3) Charan 
Singh, and (4) Lachman Singh. After IDayaram’s death ihejdgir was 
confiscated, and his two sons, Thakur Das and Charan Singh, got 
respectable posts in the Bharatplir Raj, and Cham Singh’s daughter 
was married to Balwant Singh, the R&ja of Bharatpfir; and the 
sons of the four brothers got high posts in the Raj. The 
■principal of them were Ratan Singh, sjn of Charan Singh ; Gopal 
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Singh, son of Mittar Sain, and Baldeo Singh, son of Lachman 
Singh. Luchman Singh, the father of Baldeo Singh, enlisted in 
the Indian Army as resaldar in the £ist Afghan campaign,and after 
■ lus return from Kabul remained in the army. . During the Mutiny 
Lnchman Singh was in the British forces before Delhi Bisson 
Baldeo Singh and two nephews, Eatan Singh and Gopal Singh, 
did good sendee to the British Officers in Bharatpur, for which they 
got a Baldeo Singh got Kharkhari rtind in DelW district; 
Batan Singh and Gopal Singh got the villages Alta and Sawar in 
Bulandshahr district ; Baldeo Singh, the present head of the fimuly, 
resides in Mitraun and is a landed proprietor. 


SECTION B.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


^ Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure as returned in quinquennial Table 
No. XXXIII of the Administration Report for 1878-79. Rut the 
accuracyof thefigures ismore thandoubtfiiL It is in many cases amply 
impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
orAnarily recognised tenures ; the primaiy division of rights hetsyeen 
the main sub-divisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietore of each of these 
sub-dirisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 
sub-division to another. The following figures show the classi- 
fication adopted at the recent Settlement : — 

Statement of Tenures. 


Tascil. 

TEBTJBES. 

Zkwsmzt. 

P/TTIPAW. 


Land- 

lo^. 

Commu- 

sal. 

Pare. 

Mixed. 

Pore. 

Mixed. 

Ballabgatlt ... 

JJclhi ... 

Sunipat »* 

Total of the Dwtrict 

15 

a 

3 

29 

35 

6 

8 

13 

4 

130 

147 

37 

2 

2 

S9 

82 

ISO 

26 

70 

25 

314 

4 

sn 


The terms 
sed * pure’ 



r that separation ; so man ciassiuuawyu ---- 

could be wished. No difference for example is marked y 
etween the thoroughgoing pattiMri and a 
hich though its primaiy mvisions of fara/s, patits -or T , 
M Tn anSstmlT shares, Jie mdividual 
mb patii among themselves hold by i%ac/tara, i.e., ® 

mure 
3 the 
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A fnrthor sub-division of 2 >««i</a»‘tviUftgcsnH follows mny tbcroforc Ohap tor H I, E. 
bo addctl. : — 


j.— Tlif'mwptipojnf:, 1 r., ft'* 1«-twrrn tAroff. na<l In the tArafs^ 
ni lirjwi'cn jiwi'rirtnni, al'o jhittMart ^ ... ... 

2,— Afi to juiniftry jintiliiSrS ; atnl witliln Ihosft iKvi- 

(vulpo j'.jffMilri !•■/>) _ ... 

Jo jmnjaVy ilIvi*loti« j’.IttfilJri ; wjtlilii (llvl«lnn'J 
rrtn/fi^uVi iiiUjmdt ... ... ... 


Tot.-i\ 


160 

117 

.n 

aao 


Villtise CommnnI 
iic.t and Tenures. 

Vill.apc Tcnun: 9 . 


The 2G zamin^lAri irdhid villn_i;t\s nro dislribttlotl ns fjillow.'s:—- 
in Delhi n ; in .‘^nnij'at- 2; in Ibilhib/Ijirh I.'*. Of the niuo Delhi 
villajr<'s, four bolon" to Govorninent, Ainlhanli, Kaithw.nrn, Khnn- 
dr.al Knl'in nnd Shnbnrpnr, but, the Inst-nnined has tlisanpean'd 
tinder the, diluvion of the river. The jdhers nrc Ilamidjinr, IClwinptir, 

Knjvn'ni, Khor Jhjnjnb. ;i»d .Sik-nntl'irpnr. In .Sninpat, fhe Itvo 
villages nrc ]Iar,«:\na Knlan nnd Hah:*d;»arh. In Ballnbparh, fJovern- 
monl owns four entire villages. S;i;i:irpnr, Sihf, Shiknrji.ah Tilori, 
ami Yahynnu".ir, nnd the eleven others nre Tajpnr, Kanihern, 
Mnjhaolf.’B.allnbpirh, Danlatubad, Sahopnrn, ManjpnV, lia_"h Oh:ilib, 

Tilori Banunr. Chir.<!i nnd Chnndaoli. Tin? Inst, three have been 
recently purchased by the family of Amjad Ali of I'aridnbatl. n-s i.s 
noted under the section deaHn;i with Government jiroperly. Not ono 
of thc.'sc villa"o.s is held by Mnlminmadan donees from the Delhi 
emperors. The title in c.aoh case, is very recent, nnd indeed rarely 
is any right found going further back than the Mutiny, and not a 
few represent gdfts from Govomment for .service.s done nt tlmfc 
critical time. 

A.S the river runs down on ono .side of the whole length of the custom, 

district, the yearly di-alluvion work forms an important feature of 
the revenue admini.str.ation. The .7 amna, however, is not nearly so 
. violent or capricious as the Panjab rivons generally speaking are, 
and its incursions arc rarely .sudden or unforc.scen. TJioro nrc al- 
together 92 villages in the district nt present bortlcring on the 
fitream ; 2^ in Sunipat ; in Delhi 24- ; nnd in Ballabgarh •J"!. The 
boundary for revenue purposes throughout is the deep stream of the 
■ river, but for proprictiiry right the custom is vtiriou.s. In Sunipat 
for all the 24< villages, the deep stream determines the property 
(mnch/ia nfii) ; in Dellii only seven use this nile; in the remaining 17 
\dllages, the proprietor keeps his land whether on this side the stream 
or not {mu' aii/an-Kl-hndil). In Ballabgarh, nine follow the deep stream,' 
and 3.5 the fixed boundary. In only two cases is it the practice in 
such circumstances for the community to compensate the proprietor 
by ' the gift of village common land. In one the p^ccuniary loss of 
ha^dng to jiay the revenue is borne by the village. In one the pro- 
prietor gets in compensation land (if any) recovered from the river. 

In six the unfortunate is given leave to cultivate the common land 
as a tenant. 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shai’oholdcrs fropriotaty tonuros, 
nnd the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
e hure, and also gives details for large estates , and for Government , 

grants and similar tenures. The figuresare taken from the quinquen- 
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Chapter HI, R nial taWe prepared for the Administration Report of 1R7«-7;1 
Village Oimmuni- figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful; 


ui* 


Superior proprietors 


Tenants .and rent. 


ifixxeb^c u iiamum- j j i j j. • ' v 

.ties and Tenures. tenures assume so many and such complex forms in (h** 

Panjab that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few 
general headings. 

Besidesthe ordinaiyproprictaryright, as reprosonted by the r^ht 
to engage for the Government revenue, there are in six tillaiijo? in 
Ballabgarh aiuperior •proprietors, who take a percentage oiT tho 
revenue paid by the bistoaMars, but exercise for the mast ])arl im 
other light in the property. Those villages arc Phaplumdah, Djvji, 
Tajupur, Ajraunda, Alipur and Sadpiira, and the percentages paid in 
them to the superior proprietors (ala mdlikdn) are diverse, v.arv- 
ing in amount from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent. Full particulara mil 
be found in a statement embodied in Mr. Maconachic’s report. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and llui 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy a.s they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the cniront rent-wlos 
of various , kinds of land as returned m lSSl-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossibKi 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 

The land held in cultivation by tenants throughout the district 
is 179,992 acres, or 34!’G7 of the whole cultivation. This haves 
339,4*25 acres, or 65‘33 per cent, for the personal or khud-hisM tonnro 
of the proprietors. This average proportion, however, is not sustained 
in some parts, and indeed depends much on caste and traditionalhabit 
Wliere there are tenants with right of occupancy, of course the tacts 
are rendered obscure, as referring to a state of things perhaps long 
ago, or modified by adventitious influences that we cannot accurately 
estimate. But the proportion of land held by tcnants-at-will b 
more significant, and shows in several ways how the close proprietor- 
ship of the land works. Here will he found a small body of proprie- 
tors not apparently possessing the ]^hysical vitality to multiply 
suflSciently to furnish cultivating proprietors for the whole cultivator 
area of the village ; there, perhaps in the very next village, the 
robust virility of the proprietary stock asserts itself by affording 
pdld~1cdsht (non-resident) tenants all round to the ncxghboonng 
estates. So long has this been going on that not unfrcquently tn,c 
proprietors of one village are tenants xvith right of occupauc) 
in another. The Jatis largely Jclmdr-lcdsht, tonsQ a convenient abbmii- 


E.vtcnt of I.-ind ciil- 
tirateJ by tenant's. 



willing to eat a little less and let his muscles lie at rest. This i-s ' 
of the principal causes of the considerable variation in the , , 
tions held by proprietor and tenant xospcctivcly in different p- 
Near Delhi, this proportion is often | of the village , i ! 

while, in some Jat villages of the more Prosperous and heauny 
kind, the whole area is in the hands of the oivncrs mth the 

tion of a few acres. , Kml 

The principal facts regarding the rent and cnltivation • 
in the district, as ascertained at. the recent Sottlomeut a b 
on the nc.xt ]iago. 
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The j^uestion of right of occupaucy for the tenant is an important 
one in this district, and it is rendered somewhat more difficult by the 
historical &ct of the transfer of this part of the country to the Punjab 
in 1857. Mr. Maconachie, the Settlement Officer, writes ; — 

“ It msiy be well to record my experience gained in the Settlement, that 
the people ihemselres never had here any clear and definite idea of a right 
of occupancy on the part of any tenant. T wish, and most earnestly urge, 
that it shotdd not be presumed, because the district was subject to the 
Revenue Board at Allahabad, that the 12 years’ rule as it is commonly 
called should hold good. The question should, in the absence of specific 
'law, be treated as one of local custom, and each case decided on its merits 
with reference to this. It is easy to show that the hard and fast application 
of the 12 years’ rule would land us iu difficulties. There is no reason why 
,on this principle right of occupancy should be given to those, or acknowledged 
m those only who have held the land in question for 1'2 years previous 
to the mutiny.^ If the 12 years’ rule was binding in the Delhi territoiy 
before the mutiny, I can see no reason why it should not be held as binding 
between 1857 and 1868, i.e., between the date of the mutiny and 
OTnseqnent transfer of Dellii to the Punjab, and the passing of the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. It would, therefore, include all those in possession for 12 
years previous to 1868, which is pretty much the same as saying that all 
persons who have cultivated since the mutiny are occupancy tenants. I 
do not hesitate to say that this conclusion, if practically adopted, would 
:un strongly against, the . local ideas of tenant right, even those of the 
, cnants themselves ; as very few would be unscrupulous enough to assert 
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or prejudiced enough evcn to think, such a title sufiScicnt to gire the ris},* 
^ of occupancy. Such a conclusion would also in a rciy material degree sSftl 
fy thelabono^ enqui^ recently made into the of tenants in the 
Goyernment villages in Ballabgarh, as the gift of occupancy right was there 
limited (and as I think With sufficient indnlgeuce) to those who had been 

cultivating 12 years before tbe mutiny. This role which has of itself deter- 
mined the large majority of these cases on Government estates, was adontel 
after careful discussion, and was intended to be something more liberal than 
actual law required.” 

’ ’ The size of the holdings ( 

than in Delhi, and 
age difference is not much, the aggregate is veiy considerable j so ' 
that Ballabgarh, wWch has a cultivated area of ordy 158,151 acres, 
as against 188,134 in Snnipat, shows 28,494 acres as held with ri^bt 
of occupancy as against 9,315 only in the northern iahfl. D^hi 
with a cultivated area of 172,810 has 17,685 acres.’ The reason of 
this larger proportion in Ballabgarh is found in the liberal treat- 
ment by Government of tenants in the villages confiscated from the 
Baja of Ballabgarh, and this perhaps may also account for the 
larger average of area. The number of occupancy ‘tenants who pay 
in kind is very small ; indeed, except in Delhi, they hardly exist at 
all ; and in many parts it is an argument put forward in litigation 
against a tenant's claim to the right of occupancy that he pays in 
kmd, and this is said without any reference to the Tenancy Act 
The immense majority of the class pay at revenue rates of the vil- 
lage, except when ^e rent has been raised by judicial decree and 
tlm is not often the case. 

Tenants-at-will also very often pay at revenue rates, in feet, 
from a reference to the figures of the foregoing statement, it 
will be evident that there must be at least 20,000 holdings pay- 
ing nothing more than this. In other words, with regard to some 
7 per cent of the whole cultivated area of the district, the social 
economy so arranges itself that a proprietor gets no return from his 
land ; and does not find it to nis advantage to evict a tenant who 
pays only the Government revenue. This is suggestive as to the 



There is no great difference in the size of holdings of tenants-at-w 
as compared with those of occupancy tenants, though in each imH' 
they are slightly smaller. _ 

The commonest form of rent^ paid hy tenants-at-will, woen i 
is something more than mere revenue, is a lump sum for tbe 
called ckakotd. This, though generally lower than what might w 
thought a full rent, often reaches a considerable figure, 
valuable lands near towns, and in a lesser degree in the ^ 
villages. In such places social attrition is greater, and the ^ 



Utner mooes lounu less cwmmuui/ aic, t-a 

Und (or landlord’s fees) at so much per cent, on the revenue, or 


♦ Zahtiratea are not common ; though they are ^h^lawi 

and other high crops. But they ate not important, and the rates given 
are of doubSnl accniacy. 
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himp Film po.r hj^y {hishaf), which then wiOtotil. rcforct\cc in i>or- oiiapter HI, E. 
ccntaces inchnics tho 'revenue. ThuF in nol. a few villag.’!? a mpoo 
biffhfl is taken on all land ‘'vdtivntcd InMlio ItunMif, a 


the hifh! hufhtl is taken on all land cultivated by tlio ten 
pretty Rood sum on a lanje extent of land. Nothint» is inor 
lero-stini; in the .agricultural .sy.stem of the district than to w.atc' 
slew, unconscious, and .so to .s.av h.alf-blind w.ay in which the 


more in- 
itch tho 
rela- 
tions of landierii and tenant, are adjust in" themselves in acc/ird.ancc 
with tho pm^c.ss and development of the country, tho ('ompamtivo 
incre.xsc of intelli"enro .amen" even the zaiminfti'r.t, .and the Lojnond 
rise in pric.o.s which is so important a feature of ajpicullutnl iii.story 
of tho pa,st. twenty years. 

Kent in kind i.s far oflenest. of the produce, and thi.s after 
tho hamim or villn"o menials have t.aken away their dues. Next, to J, 
(;»onjib') Is the luost- common jwnportion. A kind of natttral 
cquity'give.s the lower rate of J on land newly hniken up, or cv(>n 
less than this. One-half is very rarely taken. Nc.ar Kniiipat jn.ay 
be noticed a very intore.stin" compromise between the cijnily of 
sb.arinp; tho produce, .and tiio convenience of l.akintr in c.a.«h. Thi.s 
is called locally f/hVe. and may he defined as a prevnhmtion in fir,i\n. 
Thus every field held hy the tenant is estimated nceonling to its 
known capacity, and on it a quantity of prain i.s fixed a.s rent, 
It ditlom radic-a'lly from hnitfi in that it Is knowj and fixed, .and thus 
pive.s no occ.a,sifm for the hicUerinp disputes that .so oft#sjj ri.se nt the 
division of the crop. It also ditTers of course froin z(tb({ in not be- 
ing r.ash. Tho grain rent is generally, bnt not «cce,s.<arily, the crop.s 
urown in the current sea.sou. 

The figures in the margin .show 
the immber of village oflie(U's in the 
several taiyis of tlio district. The 
he.ad-(|U.arlcrs of the z.ails, together 
n-ilh tho loading tribes in each, are 
shown on the next page. 
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The zaiUhiri .sy.stcm w.as first introduced nt the recent. Settle- ZiU^art, 
ment It- wa.s strongly opposed by tho local ofiicors on the ground 
that no nattiiTil leaders existed among the people, and that to 
select and put into ant.borit.y over the rc.st any one from among 
equals would breed ill-feeling and bad blood. But the Government 
overruled the.se objections, and directed that as far as practicable 
“ representative men” should be " raised up by methods, consistent 
Avitli the .social phase of the population,” and care should be *' taken 
to connect tho zailddrs with such popular institutions as may exist 
or may sur\ivc, such as tribes which have not lost their cohesion or 
tqppos of the chractor to bo found in Knmal.” 

With reference to tho objections raised by his predecessor in 
the Sattlcmcnt as to tho unpopularity of tho appomtmonts, Mr. 

Maconachie mites : — 


“ It is satisfnetory to be able to noto tbnt most if not all of this seems 
to liave been occasioned by tbe fear that a new tax was to bo imposed foe 
the remuneration of tbe znUd&rs. There remains perhaps an uneasy feel- 
ing that a new Mkim has been appointed, which in tho popular mind in- 
volves tho danger of new trouble ; but on tho whole it may said ' that 
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SO 


Ohnptcr HI, E. 


to 


thint;'! will nlm>i?l ^'rlnujlvnef^rnt^i’U. wiU Wnmn n? 1 

ww'i’wltli n pain «''• ‘^'’viTiiinpntor a of innn, thp n 

itinHciUinl and th.^ in"sl. 5nt.'lli$rotit of ih- nvrnViilttiral Hn«?, .ntJacln*'! Ji 
t\)nvonU'ul. .uul ola 5 lic way (<> t?<>v,’rnin>*nt. !*i!rflc-\ n«il Kmuil to ri'i 

wrUin imp»rlanlr.ovnuo n«.\ <o.’.ial (lui;*** in of what h' 

Govoruw'nt a v.'ry trillini,' paym'ut, l«»t t> them a vnlnahh* Innorariunt.’ 

With rc-oanl to Iho hoinowncity of lh« of which a list 
is given above at page 8S. 1 ho. Delhi' Di-ttricl. though there am 
perha]ts no very stnmgly ni-arktul has certainly .sevonil 

sots ot villages wbic.h “hang together,'* atul have to a certain <legj\*fj 
a fooling of ki«.‘*tuan<hip. Atnoug th'\S'* inav he jnentiomal (he Jats, 
who have ,*:evoml well tlolincd oenln*.s of loral cohe.-iion. There is 
the largo jjat or clan of the ‘'Antals'* in Snnipat Khadar. ami 
in the iiangar there are two great divisions, D.ihiyas an<l Ahtilanas. 
The T.ak Sewas again come it> round nhoiit Rathtllumeh. l«t 
Delhi (ho (ies .are nn{, .«i> aj)fvjr>’n(, hut lora! cu'juiry .sIjow.s 
minor differcnce.s which are worth considering. In llallahgarh (hero 
i.s a Gfyar division both near Mahmuli .and Tignon, all Ilindiis. In 
Sutjijwl. there are Muhammadan Gujars also. Down in tin? south- 
west corner are. a col<my of Moos who have pushed up from Mewat, 
Along.si<le of the.se larger divisions are smaller sets of villages, many 
consisting of only four or five, some of two or three ; and if a 
candidalo .securo.s the sndrages of .such a small ciunmnnity, ho 
sometimes lays claim to ho ronsidennl n pcipnlnr leader. The 
miinbor of zails in the district is 41 in all. The total amo\mt of tin; 
furtu/s which have been fixed n.s a (hnluetinn of one jH'r cent. fr«>m 
the rovenno, is Rs. 8,47*‘l, whicli give.s an avtr5»g«> of nearly 
Rs, 193 for each z»\UUir This is deuncled from tf>u announced 
jama. 

Ml bimlar>h{rf or chief headmen, were fir.^t appointed at 
different limes during 1S7S and Ih 79. The P.ame controvensy wa.s 
Kiised on this quc.stion as on the znihhir appointments, and settled 
in the same Avay. Government held that tlie advantages out- 
weighed the ohjcction.s, which appeared likely to be only in a .small 
degree real. Xs a jiarfial cnniiirc>mi.«e, however, it Avas dii'cctcd 
that nUi lamhardars shmdd be apj)ointed only in villages where 
there were three or more headmen. The one per cent nUowed for 
their remuneration was, ns Arith the zaildar ivamx, to he a deduction 
from the jama announced. Appoint ment.s wore made in 349 A-illagos, 
and the avemge emolument for each is Rs. 36-7. Other particulars 
may he gathered from the st.'itement at the top of next jwtre. 
They rc|Aresent the body of headmen, and reccu'c Government onlm 
in the first instance, though as regards the collection of the 
revenue they possess no special authority or responsibility. In 
addition to their one per cent as chief headmen, they haA'o as 
headmen of their oAvn villages, five per cent, of the revenue for 
Avlnch .they arc responsible. 

The number of headmen has been stated at pafro 87 
Tavo points arc Avorthy of note— first that at the recent *Sctllo- 
ment Avotnen Avcrc . sometimes found in possession of the bflice ' 
and, isccondly, that in several ca.scs lambnrddrs have been 
appointed out of the cultivating and not the proprietary body 
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Falars 97 '.Brahmins 96 -.Churas 84!: Pathdns 78: Giijars 71: the Ohaptet m, E. 
number of Shaikhs, Fakirs, Clmvas and Pathans are thus greatly dis- yjjj Oommtmi- 
proportionate to the Census numbers of these tribes amon^ the general ties and Tenures, 
population of the district. The average pay per annum is in Ballabgarh village watchmen. * 
Bs. 26-10-6, in Delhi Rs. 34!-7-6 and in Sunipat Rs, 34!-4!-2. In some 
places they obtain also gifts at weddings, but this kind of perquisite 
is dropping out of - fashion as not consistent "with the social status 
engendered and fostered by the spirit of the times. In Delhi and 
Sunipat the hack is always le^dcd by a uniform rate on families 
throughout the ^illage, excepting the ividow, the needy, and the 

T_ T)_n_i, 3. 4.t._ ..4.^ . ^95 ■vrtllnrvae fXllrtTtT 


villages 


follow 


clv(m'a. In Ballabgarh there is more variety : 
the uniform rate ; in four the proprietors pay _ more than the non- 
proprietors; in four it is the other way ; in two it follows the reveiiue 
6ac/t ; in two more it is levied on the cultivated area ; in four it is levied 
according to the means of the payer ; while _ in six the hanyh 
have to pay more than samlnddrs, and in one village five sere grain 
are taken per house. Three are provided for by Municipal Com- 
mittees ; eleven are too small to deserve the dignity of chaukidars ; 
and fifty-three have no dhddis. 

A system of agricultural partnership exists in the ^strict under Agricnltnral part- 
which several land-owners club together, cultivate their joint land nerships. 
with their joint resources in the way of cattle and men, and 
divide the produce and pay the revenue in proportion to the 
labour, animal or human, contributed by each, without re- 
ference to the areas owned respectively. The same principle is 
extended in part to landless labourers, who join in the cultivation on 
conation of receiving a share of the produce (excluding fodder) and 
• paying the same share of the revenue. These men do much of the 
hardest work. The partners in both cases are called syis or sharers, 
the one without land being distinguished as a ji ha sdji or sharer of 
his body. His ordinary sh^e is firom a fourth to fifth of the produce 
of one plough. 

, When a labourer takes fixed payment, he is called a hamera. 

He may be dther an agricultural labourer pure and simple, paid by 
the day, month, or year, (see page 92 below) or he may receive a 
small share of the produce in addition to fixed wages. At Ganaur, a 
large village of Tagahs, the kameras receive one-fourth of the pro- 
duce or one-third, according as the proprietor or his family assists 
or not in the cultivation. The proprietor supplies the seed, bullocks, 
and gives the kamera one rdU daily, a pair of shoes and a few clothes, 
besides a share of the produce. The kamera pays one-quarter or 
one-third of the revenue. When wages are paid in cash the usual 
amount is Rs. 24! with one roti daily, shoes and clothes. . 

The village menials or kamina are the following : — 


JSameraft 


Ghamirs. Nais. 

Chtihras. •- Dhobis. 

Khatis. ' Bakkas. 

Lohdrs. Jhinwars or' 

Kumhdrs. Kahars. 

Chamdrs make shoes, weave cloth, and work as agricultural labour- 
Th'ose who work in the fields' receive one-tweiitieth share of 
the produce, and one or two rdUs daily on the days .they work. They 


Tillage menials. 


ers. 


CiiaTJt^ HE, E. also a to tae and caresses of rjT^iTnwU d^-T^rr fi's. 

•Jiu m 1 j* ,T . 



jnaacd oi pain per pltjijpi eaoli barrest. 

£'ani/?<:r?niske earfnen jars, vesssls, ibrTrHca thej receiTe 
pajmeat in grain. Tc^ remuseratian is not nsei 

JiVt? do b2ii>=r5 irork and also act as ^ents at t-etrottsls 
and marrisges. For corber's vrork taejneedre one roff. Thej have no 
Hied remTmeTat£on,l>nt tber reedre nom Bs. 4 toBs. 20 at xnarrisge^ 
The Either cf the bridegroom gives bis ni? Bs. 4, and Som Bs. S to 
Bs. 20 to tbe Xai of the bride's father. 

JDTioyi? do the villase vrasbias’. Ther reesive Sve e-rers of CTsin 


each hsrvesr, also one rofi trhen thej wash clothes. 

SoJmz?. JhimosTs or KcMrt are vrater-anrias. icej iccdve 
nve Sz'-ys of stain each harvest 





District OScer, .".nd inserted in the Famine Beport- of 1S79 
711 f)z- 
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IcrZv empicjis them.” ^ ^ ' . . 

* The wnsres of labonr nrevaTiing st dinersnt Vfno^ 
is Table 2va SSTIL the ^:3r8s refer to tae iao^nr 

cf towns rather than to that of viliag^- 


e sno^ 
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But the figiu-es refer only' to land hold free of revenue; which is by Chapter HI, E. 

no means the only fonn which those grants assume. Sometimes the - 

land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 

payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and ^ays- ® ^ 

the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasion- gr.autcos?°° 

ally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, 

subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revemie and 

the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at 

such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 

most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 

of, or in payment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, 

mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 

duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 

teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

These grants are kno^vn by the names dohli and hJwndahi 
' which are sometimes confounded, but should not be so, as they are 
really different in a material • point. The dohli is a grant of land 
for cultivation made in return for religious services, such as attend- 
ance at a shrine, or ^ving water at a well, provided it be done by 
a Brahmin, fakir, or other holy person. A bhondah, on the other 
hand, is a grant of inferior degree, to persons of inferior degree, in 
return for ordinary menial services, and has no connection with 
relimon.; the bhondaddr is generally a chamdr, ca^enter, bheesfie 
or the like. If he does not do what is expected of him he is depriv- 
ed of the bhonddh land. A dohliddr, on the other hand, is not under 
this, control. If he himself goes away, giving up the' land, then it 
may be given to some one else, but not othennse ; although the idea 
. of surrendering altogether the proprietary title is never entertained. 

This land of village grant is a land of muafi held from zamindArs. 

The doldi is generally smaller than the bhonddh, though neither is 
found over ten highas in extent ; the total extent of land held in 
dohli* and bhonddh is given below : — 


XtSSIb. 

Douli, 

BHonsm. 


No, of 



No. of 




viUages 

Holdings. 

BigUtn. 

villsges. 

Holdings. 

Biglas, 

Oolhi ... 

176 

1,006 

• 1,017 

1 

1 

8 ' 

Ballabgarh 

70 

18G 

397 

110 

279 

976 

ScLTiip&ti Mt 

160 

1,199 

1.614 

28 

. ^ 

107 

District ... 

395 

3;390 

3,028 

139 

338 

1,036 


, Another characteristic incident of land tenure in the district is ., 
the reservation of wood-producing land in the shdmildt deh as 
an’ enclosure whence no foel or wood , is to be cut. This is ge- 
nerally connected with religion in the shape of afaHr’s hut, or grave 
or a religious shrine ; but sometimes no such religious element is 
observable, and in such cases the practice is probably due to the love 
of .shady trees which not unnaturally is possessed strongly by the 

* The derivation.of the name doM{ is said with some plausibility to be dohdli 
—two turns or furrows of the plough made over thus to .religious use, Bhondah is 
written in books sometimes bhontld with a long ‘ a ’ at the end, but the silent ' h ’ is 


Wood preserves. . 


the more correct. 
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Chapter m, E.' saminddr. In these Vfikhyds, as they are called (perhaps from 
Village Commnni- to hold, or keep;, the prohibition against cutting or using 

ties and Tenures. "wood is no mere form of urords. As a rule indeed the people. 
Wood preserves, "'^th that faculty of docile obedience "which is at once such a help 
and a irouhle (when it degenerates, as so often is the case, into sla- 
"vish adherence to custom) to the administrator, observe the social 
precept "without asking more about it. But if a man transgresses 
by cutting the wood, he is £ned at different sums, generally twice 
the value, of the wood. If he does not pay, he is put out of 



six villages at least which thus preserve trees never to he cut. The 
common preservation of land for timber-growing ( the timber being cat 
at r^lar intervals) may be noticed here, though it is more an inci- 
dent of the management than of the tenure of land. In ninety' 
villages this is done : the trees are generally Idkar or van or dkdL 
and are cut at intervals of about five years. In some places the in- 
come thus derived is very considerable. 

Bights in the village The dhddi, or "village site is generally held in common, but the 
®' ground of each proprietor’s bouse practically belongs to Mm. As 

regards the importaut point of the rights of non-proprietors, which 
marks almost more than anything else the degree of development 
of the village into a to"wn, the practice is diverse. In 20 villages it 
is said (perhaps doubtfiilly) that non-proprietors can sell their 
houses "With the land on which they are built ; in 589 T^la^es they 
may sell the materials ( malba) hut not the rite ; and in 56 toey can 
dispose of neither. In 13 cases it was found at attestation of the 
Administration Paper that the matter was in dispute : in eight "rillag^ 
no non-proprietors had houses. In one village, Bhaskaula in Ballal^ 
garh, there is the curious compromise that those persons who, though 
not proprietors in the"rillage itself are proprietcnrs in villages adjouMg 
viz., Muazrimabad and Mohahatpur, may take away the mama but 
other non-proprietors may not. The remaining 123 villages have no 
dbddi.^ The 20 villages where non-proprietors are said to he en- 
titled to sell "the site of houses as well as the materials are thus uis- 
tributed : Sunipat 14; Delhi 3 ; BaUabgarh 3. Some of the places 
are no doubt towns where one would expect to find the rule thus, 
Sunipat, Mahranlf, FaridAbad and perhaps Bowana; hutfOTUtt e 
places l^e Kurairn, Sitaoli, Nawadah zer jSTajafgarh, and otheis, i 
is not easy to find an explanation. 

Poverty or wealth of Table No. XXXIE gives statistics of sales and mortgages ’ 

the proprietors. Tables Nos. XXXm and XXXDIA show the operations of the 

Registration Department; and Table No, XXXIX the 

civS litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are excee g 



economical position of the landholders of the disti^ 
is di scussed at some length at pages 332;f of the Famme p — 

• In Delhi 60, Bnllabgarh 53; SnnipatSO; and if ^ not 

never inhabited. Delln 17, BaUabgarh 16 , .and Sunipat 3. About lo 
known if they have ever had dbddd. 
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3 870 where actunl figures arc given for instance.^ selected as typical. Chapter HI, E. 
In forwarding these figures, the Settlement Officer wrote as viiiagc’^mmuni- 

follow.^ : — tics and Tenures. 

*‘ I pnss on to the last matter on which report is rcqmrea. Tlio causes . in f 

ol inclchtcilncss are not Rcncrally obscure; in order of importance they ® 

may pcncr.nlly be put ns follows : — 

(1.) Expenses of marriages and funerals. 

(2.) Vicissitudes of season, ns regnrd.s crops. 

(.q.) Ill-luclc with cattle, or personal illness. 

(•l.t Severity of Government revenue. 

All these matters have often been dwelt on, nnd I am not likely to 
strike out any thing new. Tlio question of sumptuary laws will probably 
Iw considered ; jiorhaps too the idea of a rough assurance association to 
afford compensation in c.aS05 of death of cattle is not original. Itoth 
matters seem to me worthy of consideration Bnt I think it bettor to pass 
on to the last point, indebtedness c.anEcd by the severity of Government 
Tcvcnuo. I think this uncommon, but I believe it exists, nnd more than 
anywhere else in the canal villages. Some of these liavc Iwen pa}'ing Us. 

3 on every cultivated acre for the last .*10 years. Now lliis may bo home 
in fair years, thougli it is a groat burden, nnd forces on a system of cullivn- 
iion which c.annot but injure the land. But in had years, or when water 
is SKirco, or not given at the right time, the canal village is worse off than 
any. The canal irrigation, at the style in which it has lioen going on hero 
for many years past, would, I lielievo, ruin any land in time. It is of no 
use to say that the people are to blame for flooding their land so ; their 
reply is cogent ; wo must do so to sustain the heavy Govcmme’nt demand ; 
inelasticity too of the canal water rent is against them, so that ns a matter of 
fact, c.anal irrigation, wliich should bo the most certain protection of a high 
average, and of that average from wide variations, often inlrodnccsnn 
clement of speculation into the matter, wliich would at first sight seem 
astonishing. The inference to Iw drawn seems to be ibat Government has 
not properly discharged its duties ns joint trustee of the land with the 
eaminddrit,* If they have not discretion sufficient to prevent a far distant 
hut surely coming destruction of the powers of the soil by a moderate use 
of the immense power of irrigation from canals, that duty nnd that respon- 
sibility nevertheless remain with Government. The remedy is simple ; allow 
only modemto irrigation, and assess accordingly ; soverity of revenue in 
other than canal villages is rare. The Government demand is inelastic, and 
we have failed to tench the people, ns yet, to prevent the strain in bad years 
hy forethought nnd thrift in good seasons. But the ndjustment is generally 
accomplished, though in a clumsy and costly manner. Tlie money-lender 
gives lielp in bad seasons, nnd is repaid in good ; the greater cost is found 
in his exorbitant interest. If we push this further, wo find th.at tho “ middle- 
man” class is nnmerons ; that it is favoured by superior intelligence and social 
•custom. And this brings us to wbnt perhaps is not the greatest cause of in- 
debtedness, strictly speaking, but the greatest cause of increase of indebted- 
ness, vis., tho power of tho iania nnd money-lender over tho samtnddr. Tlie 
subject is a well worn one, nnd it seems unnecessary to do more than, having 
noted the distinction above, to record my assent to the general opinion. 

Twenty years ago tho canal villages were in the height of prosperity, pakka 
houses were built, tlio common funds of the proprietors' often raised .a sub- 
stantial traveller’s house used ns a village assembly room (tho cJiaupdr ot 
clia^paV). The oxen, fed on sug.ar cane stalks, gw, and the abundant fod- 

in this^^pect assessment has been framed with a view to improve matters 
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will is ororj* unequal. He, loo,nl.jire.'!enl. often pays only tlic revenuo-raie, hut 
on (lie otlier lianil lie .‘mnielimo.s lias to i;ivo a competition rent. Tlie pressure 
of population is felt more directly hero tlian in any oilier class. A family of 
slroncf men, or linvinpr active women, may do well ; Init wlienever tlie non- 
producinp part of the house hceome.s large, distress i.s sure to follow. The 
Itliili of Ifnfhdhnnnh (instance No. 3) gets together in one way or another a 
pretty large income, hut- (he large quantity of food requisite to hcej) 
ids seventeen people going mahe.s it a hard matter to kceii out of 
debt. Probably by the time the boys come to working age they will 
find their eaniings embarrns.«ed with consideralilc debt.. The limit, 
however, is not far off ; when the money-lender censes to give credit the 
liouse breaks up, and the men sc.atter to earn their living by 
hiring themselves out. TIio dilTercnce in staius arising from advantages of 
irrigation is .chown in instance No. 8, where a tennUl-at-will on 17 nerc.s con- 
trives to pay a revenue of lls. 02 odd, and Its. 40 more water-rent. The reve- 
nue of cniirso includes rent paid to the proprietor. ‘With tliis heavy charge on 
him, he yet pay.s his way, and is on the whole in comfortable circiimstanees. 
This licing so, it is no wonder that the proprietors expect to bo well olT, and 
are disappointed when they find their former prosperity gone.” 


Chapter m, E. 

Villago Communi- 
ties andTonures. 

Poverty or wealth of 
the proprietors. 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agricultnre and 
Live-Stock. 
General statistics of 
ngricnltorc. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government wasteland; while the rainfall is shown 
^ r Nos, HI and HIA and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Government estates and Table No. XYITE of Forests. Table No. 
XX gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI 
the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in 
Table No. XXIL Further statistics are given under their various 
headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, 
tenants,- and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships and the 
employment of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter III 
The follmving table gives the areas as ascertained at recent 
Settlement. : — . 


Tiniiir 

TOTAt. 

Abbs. 

Uiansi. 

CV&TVSABta. 

CewivsTSO. 

UnenU 

tumble. 

Un«8. 

ecssod. 

Waste. 

Ustcly 

abas- 

doned. 

Gar- 

dens. 

Well 

fritter* 

cd 

Halor. ' Tr-:~: 

ttller 1 U0im* 

mii?t 

Total el 

cnlti- 

ration. 

HaUalirarb 
Bclhi ... 
Snnipat ... 

Tot«l ofthe 
district ... 

3, <9, 020 
2,70,40.'. 
2,90,462 

66,957 

41,400 

34,0(3 

s,m 

7,0S6 

924 

10,37.'. 

61,563 

66,131 

60.3 

2,209 

2,001 

407 

1,196 

951 

13,912 

17,627 

43,BS0 

6,690 1,30,624 
20,267 I,35,li>8 
1.463 1,41,990 

1,69,120 

1,73,882 

1,87,399 

8,16,695 

1,40,800 

•11,900 

1,30,069 

4,873 

2,657 

76659 

• 1 

2T,300| 4,16,728 

6,19,417 


• 8,032 cultivated— making total land actually cultivated 628,349. , 


The seasons. Bain- The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is 
fell. distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Hi, IIIA, IHB. - 
The rabi crop is called locally sadhi, the kharif, sdiva/nt. Land 
bearing two crops is called dofasU, but this means two full crops, 
such as wheat after cotton, while for land, which'bears a lighter 
crop after a fiill one, such as cliannd after jemdr, there is another 
name, fdnsil. Land giving one crop a year is called hadJiwdr. 
Three crops in a year are very rare indeed in Delhi ; they can 
managed only by putting in a fast-growing crop like cliind, and the 

land requires rest after it. Two crops even are impossible without 

manuring. The comparative importance of the_ harvests vanes m 
different parts, as a general rule, the KhMar mainly depends on 
rabi crop, while the Bangar rain-lands ^ naturally^ yield them 
revenue in the autumn harvest. And this point will indeed tel 

* The word wss originally, BAadredr—meiiaivg the land depending on the. 
BMdoh rams for its cnltivation. 
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pretty well tlie proportion of the crop. The villagers have them;- A. 

selves within certain ■ limits decided how much revenue shall be Asricnlture and 
paid on each crep, and this shows pretty plainly the relative impor- . I«ive-Stock. 
tance of each. In Bangar well-lands the proportion is about half- 

..and-half, and the cannhl lands are pretty much the same. 

The soil of the district is mainly allu^al, and is classified as 

Mkar, rausli and hMr, which are described respectively as a; « i e . 

clayey loam, a half sandy half clayey loam, and- a sandy Ipam degene- 
rating in its inferior ' state to mere sand. The zatn/i/ndar distin- 
guishes the three kinds according to their degrees of consistency^: 
tlie ddkar clods are hard and stiff, not easily broken 5 the rausUy 
while looking firm as a clod, should crumble in fine pieces when let 
fall from the hand to the earth ; while bMr) as a rule, does not lie im 
clods at all. The productive qualities of the soils may be estimated 
from their description. Ddkar is strong and fertile if it is well 
worked and its particles well separated, but it is generally -too stiff 
for the comparatively light ploughs of the native agriculture, whiled 
its great retentiveness of moisture requires a favourable succession 
- of wet and .dry weather. liausU is more easily worked, and is 
more porous ; with less natural strength and forcing power, it is 
, on the whole as good as ddfear because it mixes better with manure, 
and allows the chemical action of the air freer scope. A light 
ramU, likes a brackish (malmala) water-well j the zamincldr^ 
know this, though to a stranger they not unfrequently make the 
6omplaint,jpan.t hil'hvX khdrd, (our water is altogether salt), as 
proving the want of productiveness in the soil. This is referred to 
further on with reference to irrigation. • ■ 

. The kind most commonly met with is raasH. In fact, ddkar Distribution of soils. . 
is hardly found except in drainage lines, or old beds of pools and 
ponds ; while hlmr, representing sand scarcely at all mixed 'svith 
vegetable decayed matter is also rare : the proportion as found in 
the district cultivated area is, rausU 79 per cent., ddkar 13 per 
cent., bMr 8 per cent. There is a considerable difference in the 
' various assessment circles in respect of the distribution of soils. 

Ddkar soil is’found extensively in low-lying lands where the passage 
of drainage water, either free or impeded, may be suspected. It ^ 
is also formed in canal lands by the accumulated deposit of alluvial 
matter, which iS brought down by the canal, and the layer of 
decayed vegetation which generally works into the ground year, by 
•3'ear. RausU is the normal soil of the Bangar, andhldr represents 
the result of drainage washing away the fighter particles of soil 
or rock, so that it is not unnaturally found most largely in the- 
Khddar near the river, or in the tracts immediately lying under 
'the bills : the average of the assessment clinks as regards the- 
distribution are given at the top of next page. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs . -AKricultnral 
in each taksClof the district, as returned in 1878-79. Theimple- and 

ments used by the zamtnddr are as follows : — The plough (kal), of laaces. 
which the wooden share ispanydrd ; the yoke for his oxen (pda) ; sdntd 
is the whip he urges them with when lazy or refractory ; otherwise 
he does a great deal with the animal’s own tail, which he twists and 
. twirls in a manner which by its results would seem most significant. 
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in. The so'wer wallcs along ■with his clidddr full of seed, and takes 
out a handful mth his right hand, and gives it to his left hand to 
drop down the or/ma,. the left hand remaining on the cZdr/if, and 
guiding the plough.* Barley is sown with a drill or broadcjast- 
(Ballabgarh pa67j^r— Delhi pabMi' and hakMi’—in Sunipat bakJi^r 
and hinddo). Wheat is sown with a drill, and also broadcast, and in 
the northern part of the district in the furrow {kJmd) without the . 
drill. Sowings for the khnnf (except for sugarcane; of which the 
special treatment is described further on), begin in OJiait with cotton 
and jowdr for fodder. Then come hdjrd, the jowdr intended to give 
a full crop, makdi, urd, moth, mung, jowdr, &a, &c. ^ Mdkdi and 
moth can be sown up to 15th Sawan. Both modes of sowing are used ; ’ 
broadcast is however, preferred when the ground is well moistened 
as after, good rains. ' When the land is dry the drill is ihore used- 

The ordinary number of ploughings is for the kharif crops five* 
and for the rahi, nine. The first ploughing is called pdr, the second 
dosar, the third tesar, the fourth chnusar, and the fifth panchhdhiwi ; 
after this there is no special name till the ninth, when it hs nauhd- 
hini ; and this is enough. But sometimes for sugarcane more is done. 
The depth of ploughing is only six fingers breadth, and is often only 
three ; this is of course merely scratching the ground. Seed is put 
in about ’ three fingers breadth deep. Good ploughing is a pa&kd 
bighd per day ; work goes on firom early dawn to evemng, with two 
hWs rest in the middle of the day. But this of course is work in 
the Indian style, and allows for some half-dozen pulls at the Itakhdh ; 
four times before mid-day and twice afterwards. Some rest is 
necessary of course for the bullocks, and to make sure that their 
necks will not be galled by the yoke (fnd). Well-work generally is 
very tr 3 fi.ng for the animals *, the husbandman says it is as bad for 
them as gambling is for a man. The sohdgd is used after ploughing,' 

_ for levelling the ground, and breaking the clods {dalle, dh(m\ It 
is also called mahz. A little sohdqd, according to the usual way of 
making diminutives, is sohdgi, or mahji. 

Propitious times (jnahirat) are sought for ploughing, and 
certain days must be somewhat humoured Thus on Monday and 
Saturday a prudent man will not plough with his face to the east. 
On Monday and Saturday the demon of the four quarters (Disd-Sul) 
remains in the east ; his location is not so fixed during the rest of 
the .week as to give rise to any other proverb ; but a zarndnddr will 
not of his own accord go northward on Tuesday and Wednesday . or 
westward oh Friday and Sunday, and the south must be avoided 
on -Thursday {Bnhaspat.) These limitations are strictly observed.-]* 
Wednesday is good for sowing and Tuesday for cutting .the crop. 


* Most of the puidaBce is done vath the voice.- Barrh turns the animal to the 
righ ; to turn it to the left, it is necessary to say ah (the h very soft), and as the turn 
it'always made from right to left, this is the cry at the 6nd of each furrow. To 
stop them turning the man makes a noise with his lips ^uohMri). 

t Of course a Jidkim'g order, such as a summons to court, must be obeyed whe- 
ther on a lucky or unlucky day, ' But th e ram/nrfdr will explain his want of success 
in a suit by saying—" I went to the devil (msd-Sdl) so I was bound to be unlucky ” 
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Sowing. 


Ploughing. 


Lucky days. 
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ny) arc (1) sursnli, (2) khapm, (3) dlmui Of these the <!liord is a 
winged insect with a Ui.tlc round body ; if the khnjv-d is put into 
a granary where he is, he dies, not being able to abide the savour of 
the other ! The khapvd is a kind of weevil that confines his depreda- 
tions to the top of the store, not going more than a span deep. The 
sursali is a kind of red ant ; he is as bad as the tlhonf. 

Manure is generally the dung of cows, bufiiiloes, or bullocks 
fastened up in .the house. lio" samlnddr hesitates to handle 
it; it would bo most um-casonablc, for dung and mud serve him 
instead of wall-papering. The a!5hcs of cow-dung, pats, vpl>i, 
and of any wood burnt. — ^but not those of the klm (cancstraw 
refuse), — all come into use. The great enemy that prevents the 
supply of mamirc being nmch larger than it is, is tlio custom of 
burning such pals for fuel. All but the be.st families use their women 
in making them up., When made, they arc placed inside a square 
enclosure called a /ntauro. The pat.s arc dried, put inside, and it is 
then built up solid, and then closed for future use. When the pat.s 
arc needed, a hole is made in the side and they are taken out as 
wanteil. 

There is no custom of fallows in the district. The soil indeed 
has vci*y little rest now-a-day.s, whether from the greed of the cnvifn- 
(Idr or from the acceleration which appears going on goncrall}' in 
the slow-paced oriental life. Land left unsown after one crop is 
reaped, during the succeeding season is called tdpar ; next year if it 
is still left so, it becomes hanjar, JSdhan is really the name for lajid 
after it is ploughed (bdhvd) ; when sown, it takes the name of its crop. 
Eotation of crops is partially practised, for the satnfnddr has his 
prechlections and prejudices which ma}' be taken os embodying the 
results of traditional experience about the succession of crops. Thus 
after wheat will come jowdr, or cotton, or moth with advantage ; after 
sugarcane, cotton, or jozvar or urd ; after cotton vmkhai is very good. 
The best rotation is given as follows ; sugarcane, then cotton, then 
tobacco, then pepper, or makkai. 

Delhi stands high in the list of Punjab districts as regards the 
proportion of protected, f.c., irrigable area. The statistics given for 
the purposes of the Famine Commission,* place the perrentage of such 
area as compared with the total cultivated land at 37, of which 15 
may be taken as protected by wells, 4 by hands and ii-rigation from 
sMls, and 18 by canals. Some particular notice will now be 
taken of each of these. 

Some facts about wells in each <duxJt are given at the top of the 
next page. 

There were in 1872-76, the years of Settlement measurements, 
in the^ whole ^ district -8,841 working wells, vis., 4,797 in Sunfpat, 
.2,256 in Delhi, 1,788 in Ballabgarh. This information, however, is 
not so precise as it looks, for wells, so called, are of four kinds* of 
•very.unequal degrees of efficiency in irrigation. There is first the 
ordinary masonry well,t niade of brick, or stone, and mortar, and 

* See Voluine-.I of Repoyt, page 178. 

t Pdklid Ma, gold, rSkhid, 
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years, thouEfh in a firm, hard soil, tlicj' niaj’ last a little longer. The dhapt or IV , A. 
depth to‘ which they are sunk is of course small, the deepest not ^culture and 
excoedihsr twenty feet. r Live-Stock. 

Besides thos 5 c wells is the and theri/jeiu-H ; the lormcr jUaUr; dUnlU. 

is found on tlic side , of river strea-ms and jMh, and is merely a 
variety of the Persian M’hccl with larger iliuMs (water pots); the 
latter' is a sim])le hut ingenious ajiparatus by which the water 
to be raised comes up in a vessel suspended from the long 
arm of a lover of the balance kind, and its weight is overcome by the 
weight of a block of hard earth or mud piled on the other end of the 
loYCT. The polo constituting the beam of the lever works up and 
down on a rude wooden fulcrum placed in a fork of the support, 
which is also of wood. When the water raised is to be emptied into 
the distributory channel, the weight of the short end holds the vessel at 
the level of the surface. The manual labour necessary is employed 
to sink the vessel in the well ; a curiously invertea process, but 
which answers its purpose. The weight is .so graduated as to only . 
just exceed that of the water vessel when full. 

As to the means of raising the water there arc two kinds of 
wells ; the ropc-and-bucket, or charm, and the Persian wheel or harat. ‘ nnd harat. 
The first is the only kind used in the southern part of the district, 
and up northward to Rathdhanah, i.c., nearly as far as Sunipat. 

Then comes a small zone in which both charsa and harat arc found, 
nnd then beyond this comes the part where onlj' the harat is used. 

Both kinds of wells ate so commonly known that it is unnecessary to 
describe them.* There is the question, however, of comptirativc 
efficiency as regards irrigation, on which a few notes may be made. 

It is not merely the depth of the spring level that practically decides 
the question for the agriculturist which he shall use. It is far more, 
if not entirely, a matter of custom and traditional habit There are 
villages in the Khadar, where the water is so near that a Persian 
wheel would seem the simplest mode of raising water, where yet 
from long hereditary use the people employ only the clmrsd. And 
again in some villages north of Sunipat the water is not so very near 
• as from this cause alone to make the harat specially eligible. A fact 
which is more likely to afford a partial explanation in some eases is the 
difference in the diidsion of labour. In the harat the arduous labour falls 
alone on the oxen. In the eh arsd, while the animals have to work hard, 
there is also a good deal of active though intermittent labour for the 
men. The toil of the oxen in the harat is unremitting, while in the 
clmrsd, though the temporary strain is greater, there are intervals of 
rest while the animals are coming up from the hollow (pon), where 
they are released fix)m the Ido. The man driving the Persian wheel 
ordinarily sits on the beam behind the oxen as they go round. The 
influence of the active muscular strain in the clmrsd work is seen in 
:th6 well developed sinewy frames of the. Jets and Ahvrs who work at 
this from morning till night. Mr. Maconachie writes : 

“ Personal observation obtained figures, which iriay be relied on as 
trustworthy and carefully accurate. The depth of water o’f course is a very 


* The doable rope of the harat is called mdl;\ho wooden transvetse pieces 
in which the tl/ulds ate fastened are ciilledVerf/; the ends of these perforate the two 
■ parts of the mdl. The hdr is the wheel on which’it lies, • - 
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<?arlh is cxwivatocl do^^•n to tlio .spring level ; then the vim-chak is 
made, around frame cither of kiktv, In^ova or dluik] the wood is 
aho\it foot bro.ad, and a span thick high). The pieces arc 
fitted closely together like those of a wheel, and arc fastened with 
nails. On this is built up the masonry cylinder (gold or koihi). 
This genei'ally extends beneath the .surface from I*}? to 17 hatha and 
above it some 1 2 or 10 hatha. On the top of lhi.s cylinder a rough 
frame-work is placed con.sisting of four large beams, two one way and 
two another (f//i dran.) On these is heaped up a mixturcof mud and earth 
as a make-weight, and the earth dug out from below is also put on it 
The weight tlius accumulated sinks the well down to the surface or 
further. It is then built up again. The old wa}- used to be to sink 
the cylinder down to the real spring level ; but now the usual way is 
to sink it as said before, down some 14 or 15 cubit.s, and then bore 
down in the centre of the C3'lindcr with a haUi. made of two or three 
beams fitted together and hc.idcd with .a .sharp point. Across thi.s 
halU is fitted a cross beam {dandd^t) to both ends of which is fastened 
a well-rope. This is pa.sscd over a pullcj' (cAmt or hlidvjan), ns at 
the well, and then the halH is altcrnatelj' raised and let down, sink- 
ing donm at each time lower and lower till the real .spring is arrived 
at. This is at 52 hdths beneath the surface, and this point, the 
natural spring level (sorl, is called according!}* bawani. In the 
Khadar Avater is found at 14 hdths, and the cylinder goes 
some seveir or eight hdths below* this point The 'nhn-chak is made by 
the village carpenter ; the masonry work requires a mason who 
is found only in the tow*ns or larger villages. In the Khadar the 
c.xcavation is made by the Jats themselves. In ever}' ullage arc 
several fellows Avho can dive {gate mdr), and they go doAvn into the 
water AUth the khdssa, AA’hich brings up each time enough earth to 
giA'c hard Avork to some tAA*enty men to raise it up on to the dhdrnn or 
platform. The divers are of every tribe and caste. In the Bangar 
the plan used to be the same, but since the canal irrigation lias 
rendered the sub-soil percolation more copious, few men not making 
a regular trade of it can stand the enormous floAV of Avater that 
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■comes in beloAv a certain depth, so that the diver w’ho can AA’ork 
in a Bangar gold generally becomes knoAvnphe has also the dignity 
■of a special name* Sihd. They are generally of tho JhinAA'ar 
caste. They get about 12 annas or Re 1 per foot of excavation, Avith 
■a pagri at the finish. For beginning the work of course a lucky 
day is necessary. The •paroMt or some other person possessing the 
necessary, learning is called in, and generally getting something 
for his pains, either a rupee, or some meal and ghi^ points out 
the propitious season. It is incumbent on the husbandman at 
all events to make a beginning on that day ; if he cannot convenient- 
ly spend much time he must at least dig not less than fiA’-e hoe-fuls 
with his kassi. The undertaking thus auspiciously begunmay then 
be intermitted, if need.be, for a month. There is a practice still 
obtaining in some parts of placing five vessels full of Avater on the 
spot chosen For the well After standing for a Avhole night, if they 
are found full i n the morning, the place is reckoned lucky. If not 

* the tool is called 

t When food is thus given it is called tOlM. 
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.Chapter IV, A. full, expectation of . good water is unreasonabk Some of the in- 
Apiculture and however, doubt whether this is thoroughly reli- 

Live-Stock« " more reasonable custom is that of distributing alms, large 

Sinking n well. Small, on the completion of the undertaking. When asked what 

would happen if this is not done, the saminddrs reply— who would 
oniitsuch a good precaution? The work of danger is finished 
and thanks arc reasonable.” , The speculative character of the risks, 
in sinking a w'oll is .sho^vn by the proverb ; « To dig a pond requires 
but money. But Rama’s aid (is necessary) for a well.” 

Quality' o£ water. Distinctions are dratvn here, as elsewhere, as to the quality of the 

water, which may^ be sweet (nuiJid), brackish {malmaU), or salt 

(wmihin or hhdrd.) The salt water is of course not good for 

irrigation ; but the brackish wells often produce the finest crops, 

nor is this good effect confined alone to inferior soils. On superior 

soil also it is considered best of all to have the first watering (ior 

or horwd) made by brackish water, and then water ivith sweet. 

Where there arc tw'o wells within a practicable distance of each 

other, the water of both will be interchanged in this way: the 

. brackish water irrigating the lands of both for the hor, and then 

the sweet water coming over all in its turn. The reason given 

for this is that the lana requires some degree of saltness ; it is 

alleged that there ivill be a perceptible difference in the yield of 

two fields side by side, one of which has the walmald hor and the 

other the sweet. The appreciation of salt as a manure is shown from 

the fact that it is common to scrape the ground round the dbddi 

and carry it on the fields, one cart-load being a dose for two kachi 

highas. Distinction is even made in the quality of land from its 

trees; the best banjar is shown by the growth of d/iaT;; thenhausd 

{Tephrosia pwt'pxirea), and lastly kair. The bdnsd itself is known 

as a salt plant, and consequently the land near the plant for a short 

time is productive, but aftenvards becomes what it naturally , 

KTOuId bo. 

, ■ ' ^ 

lrrig.ation from i Irrigation from bands is a characteristic feature in aU parts 
baxdf, of the district lying under or near the bilk The principle is that 
of' concentrating the rainfall so as permanently to moisten a given’ 

. cultivated area, allowing surplus water to nm or drain off ; and apph- 
cations of this principle wore successfully made on a large scale 
by the former rulers of the country. In no respect perhaps does 
the cmlization of the Mughal Empire show better than in this of 
artificial irrigation. In a report of 1848, written by Mr. E, Batee, 
in charge of the Niyafgarh jhU works, there is an in- 
teresting account of two of the largest of the hill circle oan ^ 
Chhatarpur and Khirki. But there are numerous others,^ whictt 
only a good local knowledge ^ves an acquaintance vnth, wr 
most of them are in a semi-ruinous condition, and not' a few aro 
in out-of-the-way comers, among ravines or on the slope of not very 
accessible hills. Some are evidently too far gone for repair, some 
are not worth it,* but others almost certainly, axe. It gives a . seas^ 
of dreary des olation to ride through .these gaping holes in ^ 

■ * Thera is a printed eorrespondonco on this subject with Gowminent letter, 

2,987 I, dated lOlh JuJj- 1877. 
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might 


bo so beneficial 


arc still magnificent lines of works which 
and remunerative. ^ i 

On the next page is given a list of all but voi’y petty hando, show- 
ing the locality and the area afiected by them, with some other facts. 
One or two of the large earth work hinds, and notably that of Tilpat,- 
have been very much injured by the construction of the Agra <’anal, 
the line of which comes down athwart the catch basin of the hand 
in one part It may bo noted that there are places here and there 
where probably, how hands might be constnictcd. with success. 
■There are two or three places at the foot of the hills on their Ballab- 
garh side, where it is almost impossible to think that water might 
not be thus advantageously stored.*' ' 

There are besides the liill hinds in the north-west of Ballabg.'«rh, 
the south-west of Delhi, and the ca.st centre of Ballabgarh, 
several minor handx made to catch the drsiinage near Dhauj and 
Pali, but these apparently are very happy-go-lucky concerns, and 
are not at present of any considerable imporlJinco. Tlicrc is also, 
or rather was, a /warf in the boundary of Pugthallah in the noi’th- 
west of Sunipat iaJisU, which the men of that village cither erected 
or, as some say, strengthened in the stormy days of the mutiny. 
The canal officers, on the ground that a natural drainage of the 
country was obstructed, have now obtained the demolition of the 
land. This hand did good to the lands of Pugthallah by keeping the 
water ojf the land, allo^ving moisture to come only by percolation. _ 

The Nagafgarhy/ai ana its drainage works arc described in 
the Settlement Report. The system of cultivation pursued by the 
Aullagers bordering the jkU is suited to the circumstances under which 
they 'are placed. Experience has taught them the level which the 
waters usually attain ; and with reference to this, is the disposition 
of their crops. That is, from the higher grounds they obtain the 
common bdrdni crops ; their cotton is sown out of reach of any- 
thing but extraordinary floods ; their sugarcane fringes the who! 
jhU, . and is kept accurately a little above, but close to, the ordin^j? 
level of the j/itl water, so as to facilitate the irrigation of the pJah^ 
without actually subjecting it to injury from submersion ; then^lf 
grounds in the immediate vicinity of the jhtl are sown 'with 
and wheat, and also as the water retires in consequence of beif 
expended in irrigation, by partial drainage, by evaporation, &a, the 
rich soil laid dry is ploughed up, and produces a fine crop of wheat. 

The canal-irrigation is perhaps the most important of all ; im- 
portant both for good, and for ill. Irrigation from the Agra -canal 
is, and perhaps alwaj's ■will be, insignificant, o'wing to the high level 
of the laud in this district through which it runs. But the water 
of the Western Jarana Canal has for many years been a factor of 
enormous power in determining the condition of the zamind&r in 
a large and densely populated portion of the district. 

« .Mr. Mneonaohw Witos in 188t : " Since tlit» - was ^rriften a cliiinso ' liBs taken 
plBCo, the limits of which it is nt present diiBciilt to estimate. Mony of the old hands 
have eince the bogipninj; of 1883 boon put into thorough repair ; other bands have boon 
rearte, and there are other schemes coming on for early execution. About half a lac of 
rupees have been or are bomg. spent, and there will be an inproaso. .of produce on the 
least protected, parts of the dialriot of about that amount. And we -have not done vet 
half what can be done." ^ 
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No, 


Nnnio. 


TflUifl, 


Atnbarbai 

Arangpur 

Bijtraaan 

Ciibatarpur 

Gw&lpabfiri 
llaus Ehfis 
Kbirkt 

MabpMpur 

M<!nabpur 

Basantnagar, 

Nar^ina 

Pdlam 

Rajokhri 

Saltdopur 

Tilpat 

Tugblakdbd'i 

Tdbydnagar 


Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Dallabgnrlt 

Gurgdoa 


Ballabgarh 


Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 


Uomarka ns to area irrigated, conditioa, &c. 


Estimated to irrigate 215 acres, but ftis 
f/itnii, has been _ broken, and is not wnilb 
repair, in fact it probably did mote ham 
than 'good. 

About 130 acres are moistened by this linl. 
wbich is a natural basin, and thus is easily 
kept in fair srorking order. 

About 300 acres were moistened by this 
band, but it is broken now, and sliotiH 
not bo repaired, as it does more harm 
than good. 

A fine band, moistening some 600 acres; 
broken and wants repairing. If it is not 
repairejl. deterioraliun of the neighbouring 
lands is certain. 

Another fine hand ; the lands of sit viHsge! 
would benefi;. from its repair, and will bs 
damaged by its continued broken ennditinn. 

About 40 acres bero form a hang, or bath* 
tank, in fair preserrntion. and there is no 
elianeo of damage. 

This land is broken, and might well be re- 
paired ; it would prerenl the formatioa of 
rnrines and fissures orer a large extent of 
fTrottiitf. 

A very fine masonry band, but broken ami 
negleeted ; would moisten 209 acres if well 
looked after, and preserre other land tea. 

A first-rate position, for a bnt broken 
now in the middle ; still moistens abniit 
10i» acres, RaWncs are forming near the 
break— a masonry band. 

A kaehd hand made in 1881, and broken in 
1876, N,o need to repair it; it is not in t 
good place. 

A large work, broken, and not fit to be re- 
ptired. If bands are made on this side of 
the hills, they should bo msde higher up, 
i. e„ more to the cast than this lioe. _ 

A very strong masonry hand of ancient 
make, long since partially broken ; now it 
would bo dillleult hi- repair, as deep 
ravines have formed. 

A jiaJcha hand repaired by the eamfnWrr ; 
somewhat broken but not much, ana will 
be now doubtless repaired. Moistens some 
40 acres. , , . 

A large l‘aeJi!t band, msde in 1861 ; b™*®!} 
by the lino of the Agra Canal. It still 
moistens some land, but not much. 

Two bands, one an old one. the other rasne 
in 1861 ; broken, but might well be re- 
paired, perhaps by the eamfnddrs ; about 
110 acres moistened by them- _ ,1 

A kasha band made in 1861. aUd still la goe* j 
repair Some dbidwt is taken here. 


Of the two modes of irrigation, that of flow (tor) is far. more 
cominon than by ddl or lift. Irrigation by lift is more advantageous 
in this, that it implies a higher level of land to be irrigated, ana 
a greater labour in irrigating it, so that as a rule a tor village is 
likely to he more water-logged than a ddl one. The average acreage 
under fZaJ' irrigation for seven years in the Mtarff v,-as^ 1,617 acres 
as compared with 38,690 tor; and in the rabi 4,545 as compare 
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•with 33,978 tor, The rates charged as dbidnd on the. canal vary 
according to the class of crop, as below*: — , 


g B'g S 

■ « ■ S O'S « 

« O . JO i.O . . 

■2 8 5 -I § '-S S i g 

S P 55 5-- 



Rs. 6 0 0 

Ra. 3 0 0 

R 8.2 40 1 

By over 

per crop. 

per crop. 

per crop.' 

ilovr. 

per annam. 

M 



lie. 3 5 4 

Ub. 3 0 0 

Ri.l 80 

By lift. 

per crop. 

per crop. I 

per crop- 


I per annuia- 1 . 


IV. 

V. 

8 

All khariforops. 
not ipeoiBed Dbore. 

. 

A BiURle wntoring 
before sowing or 
to fellow lande. 

Kfi, 2 10 8 

per crop.' 

BA 1 0 0 

Re. \l 0 0 

per crop. 

Be. 0 10 0 
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The tabular statement on the next page shows the irrigation from Canal irrigated area, 
the canal for the seven years ending 1877-78. 

— Under the new arrangement owner’s 

Crop. 1880.81 1881.88. j.a_t 0 ig be taken at one-half of 

— ; the dbidnd : and this is to be taken per 

chuf."' !“ 208 w dofasli land -will pay 

•” owner’s rate twice. 

MOtiR ^ ... 4,425 8 . 9 « Table No. XX shows the areas 

AihOT .. 13,654 1,188 Under the principal agncultural staples. 

Gineo"/” '^2 The remaining acres under crop in 

otSrng.Ma 6.712. 1880-81 and 1881-82 Were distributed in 

spices. ... 867 629 the maimer showu in the margin. 

Lin-e.d ... 2 20 o 

Mustsid . ... 3 , 7|3 8,738 ^ The principal crops of the ^strict. 

Tits Mit» 6.0M 6,863 with the -3x635 Under each, M ascertained 

Kerambh K9 191 duTuig the recent Settlement measure- 

other orops-.. 2,643 14,046 ments, are given at the top of page 113. 

The largest acreages, it ivill be seen, are as follows 7 


Xsngni 
China ... 

hlattar ... 
Math (Urd) ... 
VdnR ... 
Mssur ' ..; 
Aihar .. 
Oariander ... 
Qineer ... 
OhilUrs 

*** 1 

Other drags and 
spices. ... 
Lin-e.d ... 
Mustard . ... 
Til 

Tata Mira ... 
Hemp .. 
'Kasumhh ... 
Other oropli ' .. 


1880-81 

1881-82. 

258 

247 

206 

218 

1,607 

1,137 

4,009 

8,416 

4,425 

3,947 

642 

308 

13,654 

1,188 

863 

649 

• «* 

2 

6,145 

6,712 

857 

62B 

2 

29 

3,783 ! 

8,733 

626 

463 

6,604 

6,363 

461 

488 

279 

191 

2,643 

14,045 


Owner's rate how 
fixed. 


Principal staples. 


Crops and areas 
under each. 


ARIF. 


Jowar 

Bajra 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 


Aires. 

1.01,689 

90,320 

30,782 

28,835 


Kabi. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Barley and Gram 
Wheat and Gram 


Acres. 
1,09,222 
44,141 , 
43,266 
3.3,473 
24,627 


Some crops, such as sugarcane and rice, are hardly ever grown 
except on irrigated and manured soil, while others axe for the most 
part grown on land dependent on rain for its moisture. Among 
these last are hdjvd, jowdr sxA chaimd. ■ 

The tabulated statement on page 114 gives the leading facts res- Tabular statement 
pectmg the cultivation of the chief crops ; while a more detailed agricultural 
account of the cultivation . of melons and .sugarcane, both of operations for 
which present in- a way special features, win be found at "page 113. crops. 

* Sanctioned in No.'®^ of 10th September 1873, from Government of Indiii, 

Public Works Department, to Joint Secretary to Government,' Punjab, and nublished 
in Gazette, No. 4,068,1 of 29th'September 1873. ' uu puousnea 
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Statement of area in acres under each crop at the time of 
Settlement measurements. • 




Delhi. 

nntlnb* 

garh. 

'Banipat. 

Total. 

Rbiiabes. 

f 

Cotton ... 


4,SS0 

11,621 

12,376 

28,83.7 



Vpi;<'tat>lrs ... 

... 

4*? 

2.73 

391 

1,101 


1 

ChillifA ••• 

I-- 

■ 317 

69 

1,173 

1,578 


1 

Siipnrciiuo 

... 

iri.7M 

120 

1 

14,030 

7.M6 

30.792 

11,810 


« 


Ill 

30,fll6 

24,093 

45,038 

1,01,680 


1 

lniliiin.com ... 

an 

1,018 

1,450 

6.&;3 

8,010 


eJ 

llajrn 

... 

45,830 

30,535 

7,049 

00,320 


sj 

Til 


6 

8 

7 

20 



Miiah ... 

la*. 

435 

01 

717 

1,2)3 


M 

ilrmp 

Clinrl ... 

1*- 

38 

no 

48 

15.7 

* 

•It- 

f.0'J 

923 

.a. 

1,526 



Ounr ... 

11- 

3,457 

2,141 

9,670 

16,180 





GO 

1 

3 

01 





R 


71 

76 

The diiTorene# hclwci>n 


Moth 


1,474 

2,000 

3,732 

7,215 

the total horo lii'TPii amt 


Munj; ... 


503 

07 

103 

703 

tUniontrrpd fisoultiviitcd 


... 

■ ■a 

I!R 

I 

130 

200 

oic., 6,10,417, ia due to 


Whcst 

Ml 

30,800 

21,31.3 

57.1113 

1,00,222 

tho dttfitnH )i»n(l wbiob 


imS Oram 


a.i.'s? 

2,1.80 

14.030 

24.627 

hero appears twice. 


Wlirat nnd Hurley 


6,301 

4,838 

6on 

10,820 



li arley 


15,163 

25 821 

3.16-2 

41,141 



liftrley and Oram 


0,472 

21,830 

2.162 

.33 173 



Oram 

I-- 

33,819 

2,001 

If, 183 

43,-2n5 



Ueinna 

n — 

1,418 

65 

51 

1,631 



Ajnafii, Saunf, &a. 

Ml 

SalO 

60 

83 

492 


Tobacco 

aiT 

650 

401 

202 

1,280 


g 

Onion 

• 11 

30 

21 

37 

01 



SaflluiTCC 

III 

71 

112 

75 

288 



“arann 

111 

119 

61 

247 

410 



Tarah ' 


600 

043 

1,653 

2,766 



Maaiir ... 

««a 

8 

70 

IS 

100 



Arhar ... 


239 

62 


280 



^ reaa „. 


790 

430 

201 

1,427 



Total. 


2,06,000 

1,01,224 

2,00,81* 

6,74,734 



to 121. The estimates of produce given in the follomng tables are not 
' too high for good soil, but are too high for the general average- of the 
whole district. 


Sugarcane is the most important and profitable crop of the 
Jfharif harvest in tlie Delhi and Sunipat Bangar tracts. The average 
acreage under cane in the district for the last ten years is given as 
4,34!7. The land taken is the best in the village, that is to say, some 
of the best is taken every year ; it is a sign of weakness of resources 
when cane follows cane on the same ground.*!- Nor without manu- 
ring is the cultivation profitable. Cotton is a first-rate crop to 
follow cane4! and then after the cotton cane can be planted a second 
time if manure is available, otherwise wheat will gi’ow .well -without 
it. It is not usual to try for a crop when cane is to be planted 
in the spring ; if this is done the latter -will suffer by being planted 
late ipacMtr). Ratooning (leaving the roots to produce a second 
crop in the succeeding year, called nvundcdlc) is uncommon now, 
though in old times it was often practised. The change may be put 
down to the decreased fertility of the soil, or, as the zammddrs 
themselves say, to the increase in resources as shown in the 
greater power to buy seed, and the greater number of hands avail- 

• Sec Mr, Butt's account of sugarcane cultivation in ShahicMnnur fRevenue 
Reporter N. W. P.) 1874, Vol. III. No. 1. 

t According to the rhyme : “ To plant cotton after cotton and sugarcane after 
sugarcane, to attend to other people’s advice, these three things ruin a house." 

X So the rhyme : — “If cotton follows cane, no bare place will remain.” 
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nWc for labour. There arc tbrcc kinds of sugarcane known in the 
(lislr2ct« 

, ( 1 .) £rt7r/— said to bo the original kind, and considered the 

best .ns no insects attack it This is the onl}’ kind actually used in 
the district 

{2.) — jlf/Vn/f— very prothictivc and white, hut if the ffur is kept 
long it gets Nvonus, and it is weak also in the rains, and .sonietimos falls. 

{^,)~Sorathn — white ntid jiroductivc. Good for .sucking, but 
sticky. Notso subject to worms sis minHL 

Paxtinh, or (fiinm, is flistingnishcil from the ordisiary sugnrc.nnc 
by its thickness. * It requires more w.nler lor its cnliivsvtion, and / 7 Kr 
is not made from it. Its only use in fsict — often a very profitable 
one— is for eating ; it is sold in (he bazar at priec.s vai^-ing from \ to 
1 or even 1?, anna the stick. The kind first .sowji i.s miraU, then 
Bovatfia, and lain l.nst Mii-atf is (piickest is springing. A .speciality 
is said to c.xist in ftiVrf that it c.nn be rcpnaluced from any knot 
of the stalk (ga.n<la), whereas for miratf and soratha only the top 
knot of each .stalk will do. 

Sugarcane for seed is put in clamp.s (hijffhnni) in Phagan, 
where tke earth keeps it moist and fresh, a damp situation being 
con.sidcrcd good. What is kept in the house is for use ; it 
does not keep long. The ploughing ^nerally begins in .Tune, im* 
lc!5S there is a crop tried for in the klmrlf proeoding the cane crop. 
If a suminthtr has enough ground, he will avoid tloing this. WHion 
the khai'if crop is taken, the jdoughing for sugarcJine bcgin.s in (Poh) 
December, and is continued at intervaUs aceoriling to leisure 
and other circumstances, the number of time.s varying from five to 
twelve. The first two ploughings may well In' made one directly after 
the other, but the subsequent ploughings should come at. intervals. 
For the first ploughing, either ram or a first waloring {pulcml or 
]mko)is necessary. Sometimes the laud is dug (wiili a kayi or 
/.•a/it) for the first time, and this is fully equal to two ploughings. 
No cash estimate of the cost of this can usefully be made, as it is 
never done by liircd labour. 

The quantity of manure used is very large ; from three to six 
four-bullock waggon-loads go to a laicha bUjUn, This at the lowest 
estimate, gives 3 x 3 X ^ X 20 maunds = 288 mannds = nearly 11 
tons to an English acre. The zamtndnrs urge .strongly, that without 
such manuring the land will not be fairly productive. The time 
for putting in the manure begins in Magh, .and goes on to the end of 
Phagan, and sometimes even after planting. After manuring, the 
laud is ploughed, unless of course it has been sown. Ploughing 
takes place ill the end of Phagan (Fobmary, M.arch) and may be 
continued through Cheyt, but the best time is the be^uuiug of the 
latter month. Water is given before planting. Furrows are made 
regularly along the field, and a boy folloivs the plough, putting in the 
seed pieces of cane {gandh'i), which must have one or more points, 
in each piece, horizontally at regular distances,* ukially rather less 


♦ The.way o£ cn.lcalat?n» the tlistonce is by counting the number of pulit- 
(or bundles), planted in n Imeha ligJia- (6-0 of an l!ngri8h rood); seven bandies are a 
large nnmbcr, making of coarse the intervals smaller, six a very frequent one. The 
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than a foot along the fteow. The seed-stalks are taken out of th: 
clamp ; one man cuts it up, or rather two, as one cannot do it well 
alone. Another man carries it to the place where it is put in • four 
or five are wanted to plant for one plougL There is. however, no 
lack of hands, as all the youn^ boys of the family help in thi?, in 
order to get the holiday food, which is given on planting day, Th>'' 
food consists of rice, sugar, and gU and mixtures of these, and 
such food-giving is called Mdh Kali or gur hhata ; the work beedn* 
in the morning, and goes on till it is done. Three yoke'" of 
oxen can get through ten kacJui highm a day'. One yoke ploughs, 
and^ the other two follow with the sohdgd (clod crusher). Water 
is given a month after planting, and, if the rains are good, three 
subsequent waterings are enough ; if they are not, as many as five 
may he necesss^ at intervals of a month. Cultivation of canc by 
well-irrigation is not uncommon in the Khadar of Sunipat, but is not 
usually ever met within the Delhi talisil. In Ballahgarh, there arc 
three or four villages which have it. Delhi, too, has some in the 
Dahar circle, fi^om natural flooding. A fair well may water \ hight 
in a day. 

Hoeing is carefully kept up ; the number of times depends 
much on the character of the season, arid varies finm five to nine or 
ten. The first time comes a few days only after planting. A man's 
fair work per day at hoeing is put at three bistvas. When the (sincs 
get high, they are generally tied together at the top. Cutting begins 
in Cctober ; it is a practice for Hindus not to begin till after the 
Dassehxah. Hired cutters got Rs. 3 a month and their food, but 
the zaminddr, unless la^, does much himself in this. A two-os 
waggon should cart one higha’s cane in a month, but the animals 
do other work probably besides. Kent paid by zabti is about 
Bs. 0 per bigha, but in some villages it goes even up to Es. 9. It is 
taken at the time the Government revenue falls due, and does not de- 
pend on the quality of the crop. No difference is made in the rent, 
whether in the previous kharif another crop was taken ; but wlien 
the land was left fallow it is called tapar. 

The expenses of cultivation may be thus summed up : — 

Ploaghing ten times 
Alanore 
Seed 

Irrigation 

Price of water ... 3 2 0 

Cleaning of water coarse 10 0 
Hoeing 

Tying np canes 
Cutting and stripping 
Rent - ... ... 

G.arriage to the Mhi 

Planting (estimated) .. ... ... - - . , 

The kolM or sugar mill is made of four kinds of wood, 
quality siJ, second K^ar, third sins, fourth farash; 
one most commonly used. The mechanism of the JeoUiK t-y 


... 10 0 0 pikia ligU. 

.. 5 0 0 

... 5 0 0 

... 4 2 0 


...4 0 0 
...2 0 0 
7 0 0 
...6 0 0 
...3 0 0 
2 0 0 


w.ar of getting at the is rather enrioos. As many sticks as Ia;d dow. - ^ 

make up 21 fidifiJt (or cubits) make a parga, and either 20 or 21 'fi'? 

to two different standards) make a a rupee will bay three or ro— 
pul/t. 
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same ns in Shahjcliaiipur ;* the names, too, arc much , alike ; Chapter IV, A. 

is the milHlsolf, is iho horizontal boom, /ct//t or 77Jo/m?i i.s the * •, .-..irT-n 

]iostlc, and vufvh'i (instead of wari'am) is the diagonal spar ^ivSock! 

joining the path and the Mh ; btfnhnal is the piece (not. noted in CuUivntion o[ 

Mr. llutt’s description) which .springs up from the boom, and re- Sugarcane., 

ceives the lower end of the The five jncccs, therefore, 

form an iiTCgnlar pentagon ; the kollni standing ujiright-, the p(f1h 

working on its outside edged horizoutall}*, tlie bd-nkmnl stands 

vortical to the path at its further end ; from the upiier end of the 

bunkmnl springs the nna’nhrx inclining to meet the Uth, which also 

works slantingly in the kothti. 

A kollni complete cosl.s Rs. 80 or Hs. 90, or even more, the 
work being made as diirable and thorough in cvciy re.spcct as is 
possible to the not incon.*:idcrablc skill of the local caiiientor. 

The /«//! often brcak.s, and must be replaced at the cost of a rupee. 

It is alw.aj-s made of klkar. TJjc wages of the carjicntcr 
who looks after the kolhii are considerable.*}* The produce 
of about 40 hifthas of sugarcane is prc.sscd in one kolhti ; 

.a good many proprietors unite generally in working it.. They 
bring their cane themselves from the field, and jmt it together, reckon- 
ing their several .‘shares by the number of o-ven they each have. 

A kolhi! lent on hire is said to cost Ri. 7 to the hu*or, but it is often 
more than this. The men who own the cane, almost always 
own the oxen that work the kolhft. Four kinds of work 
are distingui.shcd in the kothu. Two pmiUas put the short 
cut pieces of cane ((jirariyun) into the kolhi, and take 
out the cane straw khdi ; one man relieves the other at this 
arduous work, which is also rather dangerous for any but a left hand- 
ed person. Wages K,s. 10 to Rs. 15 a month. Two gxiriyas 
who cook the gi'n'. Four jhonkvcicahs who keep up the fire, and dry 
the kh<ji. Two miiihiyas, who feed the pimlia's with cut up canes, 
put into a basket. The man who sits on the path, dri^^ng the oxen, 
is not a hired labourer but one of the proprietors. Two men are 
employed wth each pair of oxen. The siirgarcanc is generally cut 
by the proprietors, or by hired labourers at two annas a day each. 

The /:o//<?f goes on day and night, but the workei’s arc di\'ided into 
day and night batches. A matka holding twenty sc?*s is filled with the 
pressed juice in about an hour ; and the oxen do this twice before 
they get taken off. The juice is thrown into the kthul, a large earthen 
jar. From there it is put into the karai or cooking cauldron, and is 
boiled slowly -till it becomes prett}' thick, and then it is put into 
a second vessel smaller than the first, and the boiling process goes 
on till the gh' becomes thick and consistent enough to make the 
hhdlia or grar-balls. These are always four eei-s each. The place 
•where the cooking goes on is called a gurgdi. It is merely a 
thatched shed mth a hollow floor to allow of the kasais being placed' 
in it, and underneath them the cooking-fires. Molasses (rdb), and 
coarse sugar (sliakar) are not made in this district, or if made, very 


* See foot note to page 113. 

t Since this was written the new iron io/Aw patented by Thomson anti Mylne has 
obtained great popularity in the district. Its superiority is admitted on all sides. 
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Chap^IV, A. rarely ; it TvoiJd of course he a more deHcate process than the nri- 
S^gricnltnre and above descnbed ; yet this too requires care. If the 

boi^gKtooprolongeditspodsthef/ 2 ?randdimimshesi^^ 

Delhi district .^trgo^ to Baghpat, Biwani in Hisar, and Rewari 
^d Firozpur dlmka m Guraao^ The zamhida'r generally manacres 
.^Mr-^al^g himself, and there is no commonly received, mte 
ot sale, but Baghpat rates more or less influence the market There 
IS no. custom of MtaoU as in Shahjehanpur. The . Tveit^ht of juice 
out is commonly | of the sugarcane. The straw is used for 
bui^g m the gurqdi', it is good for nothing else ; and from the juice 
of its weight will turn out in gur. 

Melons are chiefly cultivated on the sandy soil of the river side 
. considered good is diimai, do Tnatti) being 

5 - es^h and^^ sand. The cultivators are chiefly tenants, such as 
Mafe, Kachis, Mallahs, and Shaikhs, hut in some places proprietors 
cultivate themselves. Before the crop is sown an agreement, gener- 
ally in writing, is made fixing Es. 5 to Rs, 15 per acre as rent for 
rahf. ^ Manure is bought at a rate of Rs. 6 per 100 bullock loads 
weig^g 2i maunds each when the field is ivithin two miles from 
Delhi ; when it is further o£^ then from Rs. 7 to Rs, 12 .per hundred. 
150 loads are required for an acre of land. The cost of manure - 
per acre therefore is Rs. 9 for villages within two miles from Delhi 
and from Rs. 10 to Rs. IS for villages beyond this. This includes 
both cost and carriage. When the manure has been brought to the 
field the cultivator must buy pftla bundless of kdm grass, for fence 
and screen for the young and tender crop. This iviU cost him about 
Rs, 10 an acre, a thousand bimdles (piilos) being required at Re. 1 
a himdred. This screen is called taota, and fence hliei. Pits are dug 
in a line at distances of three feet yard square, and 1 J yard in depth. 

Ct is not essential to have the depth so great, but as the sand silts in 
5:om the side it is generally done. The object is to reach down to 
die dumat soil above spoken of, which is found sometimes at less 
'omefiraes at more than this depth. On every line the grass fence is 
stuck in to protect it from sand blown in by the wind. When the 
lits are ready, the manure is mixed with earth and tbown into 
hem, and a hollow bed {thdoTild) is made in the centre of the pit 
Thirty men can thus prepare an acre of ground for seed in one day, 
ind get for it Rs. 7-8 at a rate of four annas per head. Three men 
ire required to sow the seed when the thdonlds aie ready, and at two 
innas a day each. Half a ser of seed will sow an acre, and costs eight 
innas. The labourers get into the pits and bury two seeds in each 
hdonld. On the north side of the bed the screen {toMi) ^is erected 
fFithin 12 days the seed should sprout in every thdonld’, where it 
loes not, fresh seeds are sown- When the plants are a month old, 
hey are earthed up by hand to ^ve strength to the roots ; three men 
lo the work ia an acre of land in one day and are paid four annas a 
nece. About a fortnight after this the screens and fences are pulled 
ip, and the pits are filled up with loose earth ; the piela is spread oyer it 
nd the ta-eepingplantlaid carefiiUy on it ; ten men will do this in an 
ere per day costing Rs. 2 - 8 . The grass keeps the plant fiuin ge 
too diT. The crop is notinigated, except in years of droiigntj 
rhen it gets water once ; the labour of 12 men at two annas each vnll' 
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maii!\"cfor one acre in a day, generally by digging /-acW wells on Chapter IV, A. 
the bank of the river, and then nsing the dhcid-h, or \Ynlenng by ^gricnlturo and 
hand fi-om earthen vessels. The crop is gathered in May and .June, Live-Stock, 
and the crops arc watched day and night to protect it from thieves, culiivniion or 
biped and tpiadrvipcd. Jackals and wild pigs arc fond of melons. Melons. 
Fires are lit, chielly of the useful giws, which, having done its work, 
is thus disposed of. If the cuUiv.ator doc.s not watch the ^crop him- 
self, he keeps a w.atchman to do so at Rs. 4 a month. The cost of 
the crop and income realized from it nia}' be reckoned at Rs, 50 and 
Rs. 120 respectively, and, if the cultivator is bis own chfiukid(i)% the 
cost is reduced to Rs. 42. In the villages, at some distance from Delln, 

Rs. fi must be .added to the cost of manure. On the other hand, 
land in such villages is obtained at a lower rent, sai' Rs.^ 5 ; while 
nc.ar Delhi the retc of rent is oneu R.s. 10 per acre. The^ income is 
equal in both months, Ma}' and Juno, n.s in Maj' the fruit is less in 
cpiantity but dear in price, while in June it is abundant, but fetches 
only a lower price. 

The items of cost of cultivation per acre arc shown here 
together : — 

Its. A. P* 


.Mnnltr^ ISO ... ... ••• 

liiintllos of frniss (puh 1,000... ... 

lial'otir for ilig;:ing pilH... ... ••• 

Si'Oil ••• 

l.nliour for sovvinj; ... ... • •• 

Laliourfor cmtliingfMopnrtJ 
Labour Tor fiUing tip pita anil spronding out Uio 
••• ••• *** 
Irrigation ••• ••• «•« ••• 

Kent ••• ••• 

\N' utcliiiiAn ••• ••• 


0 0 0 
10 0 0 

7 8 0 

0 8 0 
0 0 0 
0 12 0 

2 8 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 0 

8 0 0 


Total ... 50 2 0 


Government demand is Rs. 4 per acre near Delhi, and Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 2-8 for lands Ijnng further oft’ the city. 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average 3 deld in lbs. per 
acre of each of the principal .staples, as shomi in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82. The average consumption of food per head has 
already been noticed at page 46. The total consumption of food grains ' 
by the population of tlic district, as estimated in 1878 for the pur- 
poses of the Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the margin. 

The figures are based upon an 
estimated pojjulation of 608,850 
souls. On the other hand 
the average consumption per 
head is believed to have been 
over-estimated. A rough esti- 
mate of the total production, 
exports, and imports of food 
grains was also framed at the same time ; and it was stated ( page 
151, Famine Report) that there was an annual deficit of nine lakhs of 
maunds, which had to be supplied by imports of wheat, gram, hdjra, ' 


Grnln, 

AcricnI- 

turiats. 

Kon-acri- 

culturistB- 

Total . 

.'Wheat ... ■ ... 

Inferior grains ... 
Pulsoa ... ... 

Total 

417,143 

1.213,5'i8 

S0S,4S5 

830, S70 
GlB.RSS 
410,450 

1,!50,713 

1,829,103 

075,011 

l.ese lOG 

1,806,717 

3,701,817 


Averape yield, 
rrodiiution and 
conRum])tion of 
food grains. 
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watch of the night (])((mr.) Sheep and goats cannot feed when Oliaptor IV, A. 
the dew is on the ground ; thej* get worms in the mouth and feet. * irriciiitiTra and 
Water is given about. 1 0 o’clock, and again after thi.s toward sunset ; Live-Stock, 
they come home before the sun goes dowi. In the cold weather Live-stock, 

water is generally given only once, ns of course thir.st is loss. The 
following statement shows the number of homc«l' cattle, .sheep, .goats 
and marcs in the district as compiled from the Settlement State- 
ments : — 


Txiisit. 

CniE. 

IMnu^h 

Olbrr 

kind. 

Pliprp. 

Oont%. 

Mum. 


r 

Kliiititr rincir 


r..t'n 

I 2 .tnj 

415 

l.r.24 

son 

20 046 

1 



F,.MS 

20.32; 

ono 


33« 

33.901 

1 


S.flJt 

3.0 1; 

4i; 

O.M 

91 

7.712 

7.<tVo1.I 

• A. 


fi.rw 

191 

6.330 

124 

16.217 


Kliiintlr.it 


Mso 

2.012 

sit 


3S 

6,300 

1 

Kolil 

•• 

2.«n 

12.010 

122 

12,713 

30 

27.770 


ToTit. 

... 


6*1, n* 

2,39; 

21.‘-07 

SOI 

1,10,114 

f 

Khiilnr tiinpsr 


1,250 

4.372 

n 2 

161 

sn 

0 003 


llincnr 

11T 


32.43.-. 

2.20 1 

3, *.>2.3 

631 

■I'l.O'.-, 

Ditni. < 




i7.o;r 

72^ 


lot 


Zrrltnlii 



O.*!'!* 

49.'> 


iin 

10.013 

1 

Ki>1<< 

1 1 1 

i,::n 

4 SI»2 

6(1 

6<9 

41 

7.1 37 

Kliftiidriit 

... 

i,ccn 

3.;;s 

MO 

7U 

c** 

0,113 


Tortt 


2I.PI? 

C4.JI3 

4.013 

0.014 

1,0?2 

1.01.200 

Bcsrim. j 

Khitlitr 


li. 2 on 

2!i.7.'.0 

4.SW 

2.RSI 

2rft 

61,937 

l).it>(n<r 

««« 

iT.tti: 


3,-IOI 

4.431 

376 

71.105 


Tot*t 

... 

32.03(1 

77,811 

8.270 

7,292 

033 

1,20,102 

OlCTBICI. 

OBiifD ToTAt 


60,010 

5,03,101 

16.222 

39,703 

2,030 

3,12.421 


In conijcction with the subject of Rattle may be noticed the 
custom of rord 7iil‘dlnd. Rord is a disease of the cattle, as bad 
as cholera is for men. To do away with it a rope is tied across from 
one house to another at the entering in at the village ; on it a piece 
oi fiirisviooiaiiCiaffJia.rd-lid {chcqmi) aro tied in the middle, and 
underneath it a plough in the ground. A weed, called hhavnsd-gi'gal, 
is burnt like incense in a fire : its smoke is put on all the animals 
of the village ; it either stops disease or prevents it ; on the rope near 
the diapni a red piece of thread and supdrt (chhalia) is fixed ; on 
the day of giving smoke to the animals they eat stale bread so as 
not to light their o^vn fires. Neither is grinding hoard throughout 
the ^dllage that day, which is called akfitd. .Ml Hindu zaminddrs 
observe the ceremony, and so do Musalmans. 

There is nothing worthy of particular notice about the horses, Brcccling operations, 
mules, &c., of the district. The. style of mare possessed by the 
better class of zaminddrh.os improved since the appointment of 
zailddrs, and there are some pretty animals, chiefly brought in fi’om 
Kaithal and Patidla, ridden by these men, and the Sunipat saminddrs 
have some good mares. In all perhaps 60 rnares might be found 
fit for branding. Horse and mule-breeding, however, are not much 
attended to, though there are signs of the possibility of awakening 
interest in the matter, if it were energetically taken up. Some 
of the mares are taken to the Government stallion at Patti Kallyana 
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■CSiapteaTV, B. in Karnal. At present there are only one Government stallion hor^ 

. Occttpations, one donkey-stallion, at Badarpur, and atSikri; 

Industries and ^ Ballabgarn tansil. These are under the management of the 
Commerce. Haupper Stud authorities. The breeding of oxen and cows is chiefly 
Breeding operations, managed by the 'Brahmaui* bulls (locally termed dn&al and bijar); 

though in, one ‘ or two places Hissar bulls imported by Government 
have been let free with good effect Bams are not of large size, some 
of the best are used for fighting. There are no horse or cattle’ fairs 
held in the district 


SECTION B.~OCO0PATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 

COMMERCE. 

• Occupations of Table No. XXni shows the principal occupations followed 

the people. by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of .all the 
Census statistics for reasons explained in the Census Report; 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which are given 
in some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 

of age and over. The figures in 
the margin show the distribution 
of the whole population ’into agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural, cal- 
culated on the assumption that the 
number of women and children 
dependent upon each male of over 
15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. These figures 
however, include as agricultural only such part of the population as are 
agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude not only the consider- ■ 
able number who combine agricultural with other occupations, 
but also the much larger number who depend in great measure for, 
their livelihood upon the yield of agncultural operations. More, 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will 
be found at pages 69 to 78 of Table XIIA, and in Table XUB of the 
Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, how- 
ever, are exceedingly incomplete. 

..ncipalindus- Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufaefcares of the 
tries and district as they stood in 1881 - 82 , and Table No. XLVA gives similar 
manufactures, figures for the manufactures of the Municipality of Delhi 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Ast,. 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district : — 

. " The reputation of Delhi as a m.'inufacturing centre is perhaps greater 
than is warranted by the actual state of the industries now practised there, 
jniiiny of. the trjides for which the city is famous, like, those of L^know, 
Gulburga and Haiidarabad, (Deccan) are relics, of the Musalroan Oomts, 
and only . precariously survive; Nearly all are now, so fair as heir 
profits are concerned, in Hindu hands. Before it was a Mogul capj n 
Delhi was a Hindu city ; and it would seem that in wealth and in so 
and political influence the Hindus are resuming their ancicn svray* , 
And the tendency of the leading castes in modern times is 


Popttlatiaa. 

Tonnt. 

Villages- 

Aerienitara! 

Non-agricaitural 

lO.ASI 

193,626 

247,363 

192,435 

Total 

203,717 

439.798 
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towanls indc ns a moan? ot nccttimilnling money tlian lownril? ernft?- 
nmnsliip. So viliilc the ci<y is growing, and must from its position 
coutimio to grow in commercial importance, it is donhtfni whether tlic 
arts hy which it is historically knomi arc equally flourishing. 

The jewelry of Delhi was a favourite theme of the early European 
travellers who visited it. There is now hut little scope for the 
sumptuous., extravagances of which they wrote, such ■ ns the ja'acock 
throne aud similar works : hut the tradition remains, and one of the 
special excellences of the Delhi jeweller is still his consuminate skill 
in mounting and arranging gems, sometimes of great price, hut also oftmi 
of liitlo intrinsic valne, so as to produce the greatest amount of artistic 
contrast, richness and variety. In these days this hnmch of the .art once 
practisetl on n large and co.stly sc.ale i.s confined to smaller artiele.s of 
ailommcnl. The throne, the belt, the slipper, the spear, the sword, the 
elephant loicdah and goad arc hut seldom incnistcd willi gold, 
enamels awl jewels as formerly ; and most Anglo-Indians 'know Delhi 
jewelry as an .assortment of lockets, rings, cro?.«es, bracelets and necklaces, 
ns Exwopcan in their details as in iheir purpose. Articles made for 
wealthy natives, even when they jireserve trmlilionnl forms, arc grow- 
ing notice.ably nc.atcr in execution, with a neatnccs tlmt count? for 
nothing ns art, and more timid in design, while there is less a-nricty 
of ]tatlern than formerly. European designs arc growing popular, espe- 
cially among those native ladies who have come under the influence 
of inissionnrios, or indeed under any educational influence. 

The work now jtrodttccd for native courts is hut seldom seen hy 
Europeans, audit isimpossihlc to form a correct eslimnic of its value. There 
is no doubt that many costly articles arc made, and that Delhi workmen arc 
rrequcutly employeti at distant places resetting and repairing such objects. 

The telegraph .nnd the modern facilities for travel have brotight 
the precious stone trade of the world together in a w.!}' that is surprising 
to those unfamiliar with its workings. It is now, ns always, 
a somewhat secret branch of commerce. German dews, trained in Paris, 
are perhaps the most prominent nnd leading dealers. Tlierc is scnreclj 
a wedding or an accession nllonling an opportunity for the s.^lc of 
precious stones that is not telegraphed to Paris, Domlon, St. Petersburgh, 
Amsterdam, Berlin and Vienna. Delhi and the rest of India arc now includ- 
ed in this secret syndic.ate, nnd arc periodically visited by dealers wlio come 
and go unnoticed; so that Tavernier was but the forerunner of a succession 
of jewel merchants. For pearls, Bombay is a great market ; but even there, 
one of the leaders of the trade, Pnnniah Lnll, is a Delhi man. In coloured 
stones this city has still a considerable trade, and t])o greater part of tho 
v.alunble find of sap^diires in the Cashmere territoiy lias been absorbed by 
the Delhi jewellers. Most of these men arc in tho hands of bankers, or 
perhaps more correctly they are the agents of Linkers. 

■ The banker of the East, it is unnecessary to rcmnrlr, adheres to the 
practices of the guild that are comparatively ncgleelcd .by t)io great money- 
dealers of Europe, nnd counts jewels among his means of trade and not 
merely as objects to be kept in a safe. The name of tlio actiwl wbrkman 
never appears in connection witli the more costly articles of Dehli producr 
tion. borne of the most skilful arc said to be men of extravagant habits, -and 
all ate enthely in the hands of the dealers, who keep them practically en- 
slaved by a system of advances. This indeed is the case in most Indian 
handicrafts, and the astute -Hindu-dealer resembles the London tradesman 
in Lis efforts to efface the maker of the goods he sells, and to pose as 
the actual producer. Even miniature painting on ivory, which would be 
supposed to be au art where the name of the artist is absolutely essential. 
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Chapter IV, B. is said to be in many cases produced by quite other men than those who 
sign the pictures. ' - 

_ _ Enamelling on gold as an accessory in jewelry is here practised, and 
it IS not easy to distinguish the best Delhi work from that of Jeypore. 

It is impossible to give any. trustworthy figures as to the value of 
articles that might be classed as jewelry. ■ But it must be considerable, 
since there are Delhi jewellers, i.e , tradesmen who sell Delhi wares, in eveiy 
large town. 

As to the objects produced, there is scarcely anything called jewelry 
that cannot be imitated at Delhi ; and the continual passage of tourists has 
created a demand for several varieties of native work not strictly belonging 
to the locality, as well as for articles of English style. Massive rings with 
one precious stone set in strong open work, and almost as well finished as 
those in a Bond. Street window, are now as frequent as the rings with several 
stones which are perhaps more like the true Delhi notion. Many of these 
are tastefully arranged and sldlfully mounted. The embossed silver work 
of .Madras, with Drarddian figures in relief, known as Swami jewelry, is more 
coarsely imitated. In the best Madras examples the figures are entirely hand- 
worked, but they are often made at Delhi by die-stamping, afterwards chased. 
Filigrain has always been used as an accessory to more solid work', and now 
the lightness of Genoese or Ouftack articles is sometimes attempted. Silver 
and silver gilt wire woven into a kind of matting paltem is applied to belts 
and bracelets. All the varieties of watch chain are imitated, and some adap- 
tations of native chains have been done. The patterns of necklaces worn in 
the bills are now regularly wrought at Dehli. In gold, suites of amethyst, 
topaz, turquoise and other stones are made. The gold framework 
is sometimes twisted or of halul work. TTiis last is one of the- oldest and 
most characteristic forms. The name is taken from the pretty and 
sweetly-iscented flower of the hahul or kikar ( >4 cncio A rabico) which is 
a ball of delicate yellow filaments. It is also called Jchar-dar, ot thorn- 
work. Convex forms, as the centres of brooches, the fringing balls set round 
miniatures, &c., are studded over with the minute gold points,^ each of which, 
with a patience and delicacy of hand that defy European imitation, is se^n- 
rately soldered to the thin phate base. Good, soft gold alone is used for 
the points, while the base is of slightly inferior metal. The articles arc 
finished by being placed into a sharply acid bath, which produces ® 
mat-gold bloom, that does not long survive wear and tear. Major McMnlion 
says that various castes wore ornaments of this sort before its suitabihty for 
objects of English use came to notice. A bolder form of similar work 
is- called gokru, and is based apparently on tlie Sur. (Ihe ca^ 
trap of Indian and also of mediteval European war-fare.,. A 


ball 


cavalry 
and the 


studded -with spikes thrown to impede the progress of 
is' also called a aokruJ) This is worn by Jat men as an earring, 
same treatment is applied to women’s bracelet. Among other pa 
produced by soldering small details on a base may bementionea ^ ; 

tern of minute flowers. This is common all over India, but . 

— The miniature 



necklets ana nroocnes. omaii piaques uj. j. y-- — » - 

cent green incrusted with tiny gold-chased patterns of figures jn » 


are also, 'mth true and false Bvanturine, laounted m a ngted 

almost invariable feature of Delhi work is a thin shell ^ 

with better gold, or with stones of some kind and afterwards ^ ^ 
lao. The enamel work is often spoiled by being done, on gold 
withstand without distortion the heat of the enamel ure.- ... 
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Aiiollier spccinlity of Delhi is the incrnstetion of jndc, with patterns of 
which the stem work is in gold and the leaves and flowers iii garnets, rubies, 
diamonds, &c. For examples of the best of older work wo must now go to the 
great European collections, where are objects of a size and beauty now seldom 
met with in India. The mouthpieces of JiookaJm, the hilts of swords and 
daggers, the heads of walking-canes, and the curious crutch-like handle of the 
gesain's ot iyragPs staff, also called. a ht/ragi, arc, with lockets, and 
brooches for Enlish wear, the usual application of this costly and beautiful 
work. Each' individual splinter of ruby or diamond may not be intrinsi- 
c.'illy worth very much, but the effect of such work as a whole is often very rich. ■ 
The murassia kdr or jewel-setter was formerly often called upon to set stones, 
so that they could be sewn into jewelled cloths. For this purpose, ns when 
the stone was to be incrusted upon another, ns ivith minute diamonds or 
pearls on large garnets, a common Delhi form, or on jade, he works with 
gold foil and a series of -small chisel-like tools and fine agate -burnishers. 
The open work claw-settings which leave the underside of a stone clear, 
have been copied from European work. There is no dodge of the European 
jeweller, such as tinted foil backing for inferior stones or fitting two 
splints of stone to form one, that is not known to the Delhi workmen. 
These and many other devices they have not- learned from Europe, for 
they are tricks of the trade common to all countries. It is easy to find fault 
with a certain quality of flimsiness and sometimes gnudiness in 
the articles unfolded day by day in hotels and dak bungalows all over the 
country and exposed for sale in shops. But now-a-days people will not pay a 
sufficient price for good work. The conditions of the trade, too, would seem 
to be fetal to the production of such masterpieces as we read of and sometimes 
find. In former times a good workman with his family was dependent on 
the court or on some wealthy noble. He was often harshly treated, and 
though he was never suffered to want, he seldom received what would now 
be considered a fair eqtiivalent for his labour. But he was provided for 
whether he worked or played, and plied his task with a leisurely considera- 
tion and care which is now impossible. The w'onder is rather, when the 
rapacity and also the expenses of the dealer or middleman are taken 
■into consideration, 'th.'vt so fair a value is given for the money spent on 
Delhi jewelry. 

Turning from jewelry proper to silversmiths’ work of the larger 
sort, it is doubtful whether so much is qow done as formerly, and it would 
seem that Europeans who spend much money on race and other prize 
cups and similar wares from England, are scarcely aware of the powers 
of native workmen. A large and bold treatment of silver is a tradition 
of Indian work, but it is only now coming into favour among the silver- 
smiths of Europe and America. The artistic roughly-chiselled silver of 
Messrs. Tiffany of New York, which was reckoned a novelty, has some 
points in common with Indian work, especially in that it was not 
•like most European work, tensed with a uniform high finish. Large 
hookahs chased and perforated with elaborate garniture of open work, 
chillum covers, and chains with pendant fishes and other fanciful breloques, 
abkhoras.oi drinking vessels for wealthy Muhammadans, • spice-boxes 
or pandans similar to' the familiar copper pandan, models of cooking 
pots for wedding presents, and occasionally for wealthy Hindus such 
sacrificial wares as the Nandigan or bull of Shiva with a canopied arrange- 
ment for dropping Ganges water on it in worship, or the argha] an oval 
patera that represents the , female energy, are the principal objects now 
made. ^ The chatera or metal-chaser carries on his trade separately from 
‘tlio sinitlij who, lilvG the blncksniith of the Sinlkot&nd Gujrdt dfl-masceiied 
-work, confines himself to forging and shaping. .Beateii foliage like 
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that of Catch is wrought, and tho superficial cnCTaviii'’ of Tn 
silver plate is skilfully imitated. ‘ 

■workmen are more careful than Indian gold and siUvr;nU1'.- 
in the handling of the precious metals. As they u?o no hu.eli.*-.', 
filings cannot be preserved, as in English shops, in a leaih..r 'a,-rr' 
fitted to a drawer ; but they file on a wooden standard .'el in .a larcr- 
and their small crucibles for casting arc most carefully handled. '\'n 
pays some people to buy their ashes and sweepings for the sake ef 
gold .and silver ns they msiy yield. The Icadinii silversmith of li.’.i': 
presents his to the poor of his caste, and a respectable sum is nnnnd'.- 
extracted from the refuse of his shop. It is not often tliat l>p.'uea 
work of the boldest kind is seen in process of execution. I'lint {i 
say the embossed plates of a silver howriah, tbe large c.irtonc}/o.4Mf.,.J 
pendants of the necklaces with which the elephant is adorned, ih.' 
chairs made for Bajas and chiefs, ahd similar objects. It is impo>?il!.> 
not to admire the boldness with which the metal is handled in many i f 
these works, but it must be admitted that when new they arc not free tD)!:! 
a touch of vulgarity. 

The steps of gradation from such work to tho ornaments in comni 'n 
use are really very slight. There is no difference in the processes or ti>:?.', 
and the silversmith who shapes the c/jniinif for a native lady's Iv-ad di -.M 
not give it much higher finish than the elephant pendant receives. In tli'<, 
as in the goldsmith’s ne-atcr craft, tlie die or thappa is greatly ij'<od with 
a notable economy of labour. The ornament represents in many 
merely so much money, and neither the owner nor the maker, wlio 
usually as much shroff or money-lender ns craftsman, cares greatly abjitl in 
form. Many of the forms, however, arc beautiful, and few are entire!)' 
without interest. At Delhi a large variety is made, because tho wow' n 
of Bajputnnn, as well as those from tho nearer districts, are now cusloinnr.*. 

Large quantities of sham jewelry made of brass, coloured glass, and plria 
glass with tinted foil behind it, arc sold. These prcscn'c tho native form* 
of earrings, bracelets, and head ornaments, and are often very pretty. . \ wf 
by year, however, .a larger number of European imitations are. imjmrtod; 
notably large brass beads in open work rudely counterfeiting filigrai.'.'. 
It is not always easy to say in such things wlicrc Germany or I)irminKli-'’n 
ends and Delhi begins, for the stamped tinsel settings are comliiticd v.itii 
wire, silk and beads in the most ingenious wjiy, till the completed oriintn'’H>: 
resembles those made in good materials of real native^ work. 'I 
no affectation, however, about the ornaments cast in zinc for very p'’- r 
people, where the workmanship, though following the forms of silver nr:'^ 
gold, is rough and costless as tho material. A con.sidcrable amount 
taste is displayed in tho stringing and arrangement of small * 

glass beads. From one shop the writer purchased Jj2 iieekl.aces of d)li- r>'!. 
patterns, some in bonds, others made of seeds and suitalile xor 
others of lac, coated with yellow foil with coins, also in Inc, hnimingto | ''.’.n, 
and others in wood. No two were .alike, .anil the price asked for tli" •<- 
two rupees. To a native purchaser it would have been less. /*owlicrt! 
can so mucdi bravery be bought at so cheap a rate ; and from 
quoted by Dr. Fallon about Delhi dandyism, it would appear tfi-t '■ • •■■} 
finery is a ‘note’ of the place. . -i . r,. •5-.> 

The coppersmiths arc no less skilful than the woriccrs in , yV*!; • 
Lahore and other copper bazar.*, visitors .are irivarialny <ilT''ri fl r. . ^ 

degchis', and most of the smiths from other idacfS admit t''- | 

not so skilful with 
shaping a circular ves 

solder pieces on ; while a good Delhi coppen 


oi inc siniuis irom omer i,.*!- In 

the hammer and =tal:c {snttdin) as ti''***' ‘ 

Jssel of changing diameter they find d 
ile a cood Delhi coppersmith shapes the whc-.*- 
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joint from one piece Neste (gitnj) of drychis, with clennly defined edges 
fitting c\oscV wto each other, are the visual articles wade, and they arc often 
avlmirabie specimens of plain hammer work. Briiss articles arc taslefully 
ornamented by the chafttra with foliage in low relief. There is a considerable 
production too of small fantastic toys in brass, roughly made , but often 
ingenious. The n.atiro merry-go-round seen at melds furnishes one model, 
aivd railway trains, raths, grotesque figures and toy vessels of all sorts arc also 
made. The best Hindu sacrificial hnnss wares come from Benares, Jluttra 
and Brindahan, but many arc now made at llclhi. Small boxes of brass 
with lids perforated in foliated patterns and furnished with a false lid 
in whicli a small mirror is fixed, arc favourite possessions of native ladies, 
who use them to keep canlamoms or small articles of adornment. Tlicse 
are made in great numbers and find their way into Rnjputana ns well as all 
over the Punjab. The trade in brass small wares, liowever, is not likely to. 
increase very largely, on account of the competition of German articles of a 
similar kind which are now imported in great ntimbors. ^ The wholesale 
' rates at which t'' .>se arc delivered to dealers are almost incredibly low. 
There is a special fabrication of thing.s for this market, and the most im- 
portant condition is that thej' .shall cost the importer ve^ little. When 
serviceable umbrellas arc supjdictl at ten sbillings a dozen, it may be imagin- 
ed that stamped tin' and brass boxes, pocket mirrors, Iveads, pocket knives, 
buttons, and other varictes of German small wares which arc sold by pedlars 
sitting in j,hc streets of all large towns and at all fairs and country side 
gathering.'^, are about the most minute and least costly objects known in modern 
trade. A great jiart of these things arc in plain Knglish more rubbish, 
and live wonder is that they find purchasers at any price. Tiio workmen of 
Delhi, it must bo confessed, are tbcmselve.s apt at this sort of trade, and it 
would occupy much space to enumerate the trivialities of locfil production 
exposed for sale in-thc Chilndni Chauk. 

Ptninah or tin foil is made here, and tinted sometimes with coloured 
varnish ; it serves os gold tinsel. A surface of wood covered with this 
niatcrial and then painted on in foliated patterns nsedto bo a favourite form 
of decoration for doors, some of which arc to be found in the fine old ImveUs 
in the older parts of the city. German orsiduc, however, is made in so 
many forms, and imported at so cheap a rate, that this trade is scarcely 
. likely to survive. 

. Imported plate and common glass arc silvered in the old stylo witli 
mercury .and tiu foil, and the edges are often bevelled and cut by the 
workmen with the aid of corundum powder. Many of tlicse looking glasses 
are mounted in a gaudy stylo with borders of painted glass, and an arrange- 
ment by which they stand at an angle or fold flat. Glass bangles are said 
to be made. They are certainly sold in large quantities. 

Lac bangles incrusted with spangles in stamped orsiduo and with heads 
are made in large numbers. Some arc coated with tin, ground and .applied 
as a paint and tiien covered with a tinted varnish, a method o.f obtaining a 
metallic glimmer through colour which is characteristic of many Indian 
forms of decoration. 

Ivory-carving is practised by only one or two artisans. It is ini- 
. possible to praise the camels, elephants, bullock raths and figures here 
made. Tliey are hot equal to the Murshedabad work. Combs, paper- 
. knives and other small objects, often ornamented with the figure of a bird 
or perforated in geometric open work patterns, like those of Amritsar, are 
also made. • But the art cannot he said to flourish. ’ 

Neither is wood carving a prosperous or popular business. There are- 
some particularly fine examples of old doors and doorways in the . city, but 
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opportunities of making money. . Bhola is the best known of the Delhi 
potters. Another member of the family was some years .since attracted to 
Jeypore, and works in connection with the School of Art there, where potteiy 

similar as to “paste” or body and glaze, but decorated with more skill, is 

prodncsd.. • 

• The ware, from the fact of the “ paste being • an artificial one, t.e., 
compounded of pounded stone and gum, and not a natural clay, has to^ be 
made in moulds, and cannot be freely handled and made in, great variety 
of form on the wheel. . _ 

, ■ It is curious that so little has been done to improve the paste, as true 
China clay is found not far from Delhi, and is used habitually by the gold 
and silversmiths for their crucibles, Mr. Mallet of the Geological Survey 
•writes.; “Kaolin is obtained dt Kusseempur nea? Delhi from a decomposed 
. granite. The rock is elutriated, and the washed Kaolin made up into small cakes 
which are chiefly used for white-washing. The blue and white Delhi pottery is 
probably made from the same material.” This surmise is a natural one, since 
China- clay, similai-ly procured and prepared, is used in Europe and China 
for pottery. B.ut the Delhi pottery, in slackly burnt samples, is almost 

■ pure sand, and can be rubbed into holes with the finger nail where the 
glaze does not hold it toeather. A mixture of the Kaolin with the 
pounded- stone ought to result, if it were sufficiently fired, in a good porce- 

.. lain.. As it is in some of the best pieces, the “ body ” - is semi-translucent. 

Blue and a 'pale-green are the colours used for decoration. The patterns 
are poor in design, and though the general air of the product is delicate 
and pretty, it has a somewhat sicMy quality, happily described by a con- 
noisseur as “ an®mic ” when compared with the fulness of colour and 
. richness of pattern of Multan ware. 

The potters of the latter place, it may be noted, are Muhammadans, 
and of very different social standing from the kumbhar. The Delhi potters 
are Hindus, and probably of the ordinary kumbhar or potter caste. 

In unglazed earthen pottery, there is not much to note. At fair 
times Delhi produces, perhaps a larger variety than is seen elsewhere of 
those grotesque toys and figurines, which periodically call forth the inven- 
tion of the poi ter and notably add to his income. Here, .indeed, as the 
city is regarded as a place of pleasure, their sale goes on all the year round. 

It is at fair times that caricature portraits in burnt clay, rudely painted, 
are produced ; and stories are told of too sensitive civil officers making the 
potters’ fortunes by buying up libellous representations of their features 
and figure. This toy trade, popular all over India, is the root from which 
the remarkable figure modelling of the North-West Provinces has grown. 

A 'skilful toy-maker, Hera Singh, produces models of snakes in terr^ Models of snakes 
cotta, which are carefully coloured from the plates in Sir Joseph Fayrer’s 

■ Thanatophidia and other works, and sold to civil officers for use in tahsil ■ 
offices as a help towards the identification of snakes for the destruction of 
which rewards are offered by the Government. The models are beautifully, 
made and coloured.' 

Another recent trade, which seems likely to be popular in its humble 
. way, is basket-making. Tiffin baskets, work and tea-tables, chaira and 
other articles, are now made in split bamboo vrith bands of coloured splints. ' 

The work is fairly neat and strong. The basket-makers call themselves 
Edjpdts ; but as this is ’the answer most Hindus of low degree give when» 
asked to what caste they belong, it need not be taken very seriously. Cane 
is not used, and the Chinese basket-maker, who gets the best work of 
Calcutta. and. Bombay, does not compete with local labour. ' 

Among new trades may .also be mentioned the growing use of • , 

. made tin ware, A great nunibcr of tin-lined packing cases are 
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The rapid development of the wheat trade has given a great impetus 
. to the weaving of gunny bags — a trade which is entirely new and sternly 
utilitarian in character. _ . . ' j 

In popular estimation Dellii stands pre-eminent for its lighter and 
more decorative manufactures, such as jewelry and embroidery. 

The embroidery in which gold and silver thread are used is .jCommer- 
cially the most important. True kkimkhab, like that , of Benares and 
Ahmedabad in which gold and silver threads, are, loom-wrought, is not 
made, the closest approach to it in the whole of the Punijab being the gold 
and silk-wsaving of Multan and Bahawalpur, and the gold and silk belt- . 
weaving on a stout warp of Amritsar'. According to Mr. Stogdon, O.S., 
who furnished some valuable and trustworthy notes on the gold and silver 
wire industries of Delhi to the Report of the Internal Trade of the 
Punjab, 1881-82, it is csilculated that about 50,000 souls are employed here 
in this and its kindred trades, and that about 327,950 miles of silver and 
silver-gilt wire are annually produced. Much of this is used for covering 
silk .thread with silver or gold, when it is called white or yellow kalahatun. 
The pui-ity of the metals used, which in former times, especially at Lahore, 
was the subject of stringent regulation and surveillance both on the part 
of Governments and the guilds of wire-drawers, is now necessarily left to the 
exigencies of a trade in which cheapness is yearly growing a more essential 
condition. A sort of assay, however, is consequent on the demand of the 
Municipality for octroi duty. Mr. Stogdon thus describes this part of the- 
business ; “ The Municipal Committee have established an octroi station 
in Delhi. To this station the hyoparis bring their raw material to be 
melted down, and the amount of chity payable by them depends on the 
quality of the ingot they intend to turn out. The scale is as follows : 
Gold kandala, Be. 1-8 per ingot of • 75 tolas ; silver kandala, Re. 1-4 
ditto ; sham gold, 8 annas per ingot of 75 tolas ; ditto silver, 4 annas ; 
kandala met (half silver half copper) 12 annas per ingot ; silver wire, 
three pie per tola. The lyopdri presents his silver and copper to bo 
weighed, and on pajunent of the duty a receipt is granted to him. 
He then takes -his metal into the station and melts it down in an 
earthern crucible, called kathdla, in one of the numerous compartments 
set aside for the purpose. From the crucible he pours it into an iron 
mould c.'illed reya. The bar or ingot of silver and copper when thus 
melted down is called yulli. If it is intended to work gold leaf 
into it, it is about 8 inches long by 1^ inches square. The yulli is 
then made over to the kandala kasTt" 

It is scarcely worth while here to foUow Mr. Stogdon or Mr. Baden- 
Powell, through a careful description of the processes by which this 
ingot is first gilded and subsequently drawn into wire. The chief 
difference between wire-drawing in England and India lies after all in the 
lack of rbachinery in the latter country. There is, however, wonderful 
delicacy of hand, and skill that can only be attained by long years 
of practice in some of the processes. The flattening of a row of slender 
wires with a hammer as they are drawn over a tiny steel anvil, into 
minute ribbons of equal width, is one of those feats of manual dexterity, 
the exceeding skilfulness of which a bystander can only ' realise by 
an attempt to imitate it. Similarly nothing can look easier than the. 
covering of thread with these minute ribbons. The thread hangs from a 
hook in the ceiling and is wound on an iron spindle. The workman gives 
the spindle a quick twirling motion by passing it rapidly under the palm of 
his hand over a, sort of greave that covers his thigh ; while the thread is 
. rapidly spinning, the gilt wire is applied. The workman’s hand, accom- 
panied by a glistening streak of gold, travels rapidly- upwards with 
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no apparent effort, but it leaves the thread pcrfoctlv covered mfh 
gold evenly coiled ; no silk showing and no uneven ovorlannin--' 
The exceeding tenuity to which gilded silver can be drawn out aL^i 
yet retain an unbroken surface -of gold h.as been continuallv dwU 
upon in all accounts of wire-drawing. It does not pay to draw out 
tinsel so fine. Silver unfortunately will bear tlie admixtiire of a consider- 
able quantity of copper -witliout losing colour to pnlinarv oyej; 
and Delhi kalahatun contains often more copper then 'the p'urcliaw 
bargained for. _ Tbe various qualities of gold thread arc discriminatnl 
at a -glance with perfect accuracy by experts. I have often failed 
to assort a series of skins according to their v.ilue — a task which is 
easy to any gold^ embroiderer. It is evident from a tradition men- 
tioned in Mr. Griffiths’ catalogue of Bombay contributions to the Calcutta 
InteriiJitional Exhibition, 1SS4, that tbe manufacture of gold thread is 
of some standing. Mr. Griffiths writes : “ Ahnieddbdd and Surat worlccrs 
state that their ancestors came from Champaner, and that the craft iras 
originally carried on by Mnsalmans at Debli .nnd Agra, under -tlie 
patronage of tbe Mugbal Government. A tradition is cunent that a' 
goldsmith from Chdmpaner went to Delhi and happened to see gold 
and silver thread, and wanted to learn the art, but could get no information. 
Feigning blindness he got himself employment as a cooly to hammer 
the bars of silver. There he learned the art of gilding and drawing 
wire to the required thinness. He afterwards opened a workshop 
in his native town, whence the process was carried to Ahmaddhiid, 
Paithan in the Nizam’s territory, Surat, Yeola, Poona, and Bombay.” 
This story is told, muiatis mufandiSf of nearly every skilled handicraft in' 
existence, hut it seeuis to show that the art was uukuown in' 
the rich Hindu region of Gnzerat. ’ 

The gold thread work of Gulbnrga further south was also Nnham- 
madnn. So it appears likely that the early Hindu civilization, concerning 
the splendours of which so much has been written, was innocent of golden 
tissues. . 

Embroidery on leather for shoes has been mentioned as one of tlic 
uses to wbicli gilt thread is put. But this is only one of many nscs. As 
gold thread is not easily worked on the needle, it is usually laid on Ike 
surface of the cloths to be ornamented and tacked down at intervals with 
a stitch of silk throngh the fabric. To do this conveniently so that one 
hand is free to pass the reel on which the gilt thread is wound, •while the 
other stitches it down, a frame is necessaij ; hence gold embroidery is callm 
harchdb, fcame work. But this name seems to bo used to distinunisU 
more particularly tbe large embossed work familiar in Stale cicphan 
jjiools, masnads and tbe like. Tbe finest examples of this work must tie 
sought for in native States and in European museums, and it is hut 
that large and important pieces are now wrought. In cases where the wJjo e 
of tbe field is to be covered with gold work, a stout cottom cloth is stretc k’' 
on the frame. On this the design is drawn by tbe naij/gash, and the par ^ 
to be raised are worked over with thick, soft cotton, dyed yellow, 
on tbe surface from a reel, and stitched doAvn at each passing with I 
sewing thread. Tbe centre veins of leaves and other forms 
•with stitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thus produced in • 
cotton thread. Over these forms the gold and silver thread is lau , '■ 

lines following sometimes those of tbe cotton underlay and ‘ V 
going in opposite directions. For the grounds, varieties of has ^ 
and herring-bone stitches are adopted ; spangles and lines of ^ ® 
sulma are introduced to mark and relievo tbe leading lines of the p • • 
Several men work at once on these fabrics, and they arc not h , , 
execution as this description may seem to indicate. The sheen o 
threads interlaced in different directions as the^- cross over raised s 
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produces n brilliant and in large pieces a splendid effect. In . cases where 
coloured silk velvet is bordered with raised gold embroidery of this kind, the 
velvet is sewn on strong cotton cloth, and during the work the parts to be left 
plain are kept carefully covered up. In the .same way caps, cushions, tea 
cosies and other trifles are wrought ; but- as relief is not always necessary 
as in large throne cloths, elephant housings and the like, the forms are 
not always embossed in cotton. 

'A pretty variety of gold embroidery, which'has become popular of late 
years is called mina work, because of a slight resemblance to cloisonne enamel. 
The outlines of foliage are done in gilt thread, but the leaves and flowers in 
brightly coloured silk. On a suitable ground this work is very chdrming. 
Table covers, panels for, screens, mantel-piece borders and ornaments for 
brackets seem to be the favourite objects. It must be admitted that Bombay . 
and Sindh run Delhi pretty close in bJiarat Mm (filled in work), as they call 
Ttarehoh ; but the largest Bombay-maker, Daudbhay in the Kalbadcvi road, 
“employs a large number of workmen who are principally from Delhi.” 
Since the world of fashion hiis decreed that gold and silver embroidery, for 
many years considered theatrical and pretentious, is only picturesque and 
beautiful, some excellent work has been produced for ladies’ dresses. The 
shapes of these change so quickly in the western world, however, that the 
Dellii artizan has scarcely completed a skirt or a dress front when it is 
hopelessly, out of fashion and useless. 

Strange' forms of byegone periods are still adhered to, such as 
the humous opera-cloak and loosely-fitting jackets with open sleeves. 
Borders and trimmings it is being discovered are a safer field for the 
exercise of the art. A very dainty sort of embroidery is worked on net, 
.ftnd in this case the gold thread is not passed but run through. Gold sprays 
are also wrought on white muslin ^’aunfdn^, with an effect similar to that of 
the well known Lucknow work. 

The variety of embroidered caps worked for the better classes of ■ 
natives in real gold and silk, and for those of lower degree in tinsel, is be- 
yond enumeration. Many shops are devoted exclusively to the sale of 
•caps. Nautch-women’s dresses are often triumphs of gaudy and gilded- 
broidery. Weddings consume a large amount of finery, and on holidays 
and at lairs gilt lace, real or false, makes all the children gay» 

. A large quantity of gold and silver thread is used by the nechaland 
in the manufacture of hooia snakes and pipes. This is prettily variegated 
with^colomred silk, and no small skill and neatness are displayed* in their 
plaiting. The patua or patoti makers work up a great deal in stringing 
neflklaces, head ornaments and bracelets together, the ties being usually in 
gilt tliread. In the parandas or queue terminations for the three long 
tails of hair affected by native ladies, pretty combinations of gilt ■ thread 
with brightly coloured silk are produced. The pardnia is also frequently 
made in ^ embossed silver. The tassels of the- azdrband, the universally 
worn pyjama string of silk, are frequently costly arrangements in Tealabaiun, ' 
which is also worked into a great variety of fringes • for decorative purposes. 
Some of this is wrought on a tiny loom, the heddles of which are perforated 
cards that can be grasped and turned in one hand. One sort of friUge 
of flattened gilt wire is worked weft-wise _in a mineature looni into a wiirp 
of silk,.beyond which the loops of wire are carried and secured round an" 
iron ^shaped hook attached to the weaver’s waist. When the loop is full 
the wires are released and cut open. A loose fringe of glistening gold is 
thus bordered by a woven hem of silk. There is no end to the' variety of 
braiding and edging made. The invariable practice seems -to be to braid 
by hand, holding the card taut to an iron hook on a 'small standard fixed on a 
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pcdesinl, \vli5ch is very frequently the richly cnrrcfl base of one of tli»» en 

nchorl pillars common in the old bniWings of Delhi. 

Gold lace proper is not now, Sir, Stojzdon writes, so much used as before 
the hlutmy. “At present Husain Bakhsh and Ids son Aziz BakIi»Ti are 
the only manufacturers in Delhi.” Tlic mnehine used is an excoedmelj 
neat contrivance, nn elaborate loom in miniature, the Leddle strings con- 
verging to a sort of pedal board, like that of an organ on a minute scale. 
The great toe, which in the native foot is flexible and free in moTemmi 
picks out and depresses each hcildlc in turn witli unening precision. This 
qnadrumanous facility of grasp is of the greatest use in silk-winding, braiding, 
and gilt cord-making, tbe great toe being constantly used to hold the work. 

Silk embroidery^ is of soveral kinds, A long loose .stitch in white 
filoselle, worked in pine or other forms on grey, blue, and other coloura 
of Cashmere (English), is one of the commonest. Sliawls and articles of 
female attire arc the usual fonns, but it is not now fashionable. The 
woollen fabrics of Cashmere and Amritsar are .also decorated with silk 
embroidery. This is frame work in all cases. Satin of European make is 
coming inlo increased use for silk embroidery, and some of the recent 
])af terns, notably one counterfeiting the markings in peacocks’ feathers, are 
hrillinnt and effective. As a rule, however, it can scarcely be said that 
tin's gay and attractive work is good or even tolerable art when judged by 
any serious standard. There seems to be a touch of fltmsincss in most 
Delbi work, and this characteristic is not likely to be cured by the determina- 
tion of the public on one hand to pay cheap prices and of the dealer on the 
other to secure largo profits. 

Some cotton-printing is done of no remarkable quality. Sflver tinsel- 
printing on Turkey red muslin, salu, i.s made in quantities for weddings, 
&c., but it i.s inferior to that of Karigra and Rohtak. 

The miniature painting of Delhi has grown from the practice of illmni- 
nnting costly ^I.S. hooks, introduced from Persia, and greatly in favour at 
tlifi idugJial court in its palmy days The names of caliigr.iphers of the 
IStli ccntuiy still .survive in Fer-ia, though little remains that can be confi- 
dently nttribntcd to them. During the IGth .and 17th centuries the ait, 
which from the manner of its growth and fostering, .as well as from the 
costly .splendour of its finest c.xamples, lias some right to be called a Royal 
one, flourished in India. The catholic spirit that led the great Akbar to 
have Sanscrit epics translated into Persian, inclined him to look favourably 
on the limner’s art, though it is opposed to hluhammadau religious canons. 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Ahbari makes the monarch s.ay There are many 
that hate painting, but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a 
painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God ; for in sketching an^ 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs one after the other, he 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, ana is forci 
to think of God, the only giver of life, and will fhns increase in 

knowledcc.” ... ., 

The courtly author may be responsible for the form of this ut cr , 
but there can bo no doubt about the spirit in which the_ Emperor 
the liberal arts. It is true that there are no representations ^ 3 

in ^luhammndan architecture, excepting in the altogether abnonnaJ po • 
corations tof the north front of Lahore Fort ; but it is clear that the p 
limner w.ns encouraged in the practice of his art. There is sc^e y 
collection in existence that docs not include examples of 3 , j 

pictures, air. W. W. Hunter writes.: “ The Eoyal Libraiy at Wma 

contains the finest examples in this bye-path of art. i„.t. -en- 

o£ the Shdh Jahdn Hameh, purchased in Oudli for £1,200 in the last « . 
turj, and now in possession of Her Majestj*, trill amply repay a . 
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honse of Pirmin Diclot of' Paris, liowercr, possessed perliaps^ tlie^ largest 
aiid most com|)lete collection of “ examples of this bye-patli” which is in fact 
a broad highway, leading, as has been demonstrated in Europe, to the high- 
est achievements of pictorial art. M. Ambroise, Firmin Didot, and^M. P. 
Barty exhibited in the retrospective department of the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, works which it -would now be difficult to match in Persia or India. 
Recently several leaves of a superb Shah Nameh, each leaf a picture full of 
most elaborate and perfectly wrought detail, have been acquired for the South ‘ 
Kensington Museum by Mr. Purden Clarke. These, pictures contain a 
complete exposition of the architectural forms of Samarcand and Persia. 
M.'iny similar treasures are still in the possession of native Princes and 
others belong to wealthy families. The production of such work, notwith- 
standing its minuteness and finish, must have been immense ; for Albert de 
Mandelso records that Akbar was credited ivitli the possession of 2 J',000 
manuscripts richly bound. Many of these, as invariably in the case of the 
Kuran, were probably M.S. illuminated with ornaments merely in gold and 
colour. But many contained pictures, and one in the Dahore Museum 
marked as having belonged to Akbar seems to have been an exposition of the 
miracles in the Bible. In later times an English traveller speaks of the • 
Delhi artists as excelling in licentious subjects, a line that is followed in 
secret to this day. 

There is no record of the introduction of the practice of painting on 
ivo^. This was probably modern, and imitated from the miniatures which 
with oiir grandfathers took the place of the photograph of to-day. It is 
known that an-English miniaturist, one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Academy, and a contemporary of Sir Joshua Reynolds — ^Mr. Ozias 
Humfrey — spent some years in India, and it is not unlikely that his work 
was copied. This is only a surmise, but it is certain that the material 
used in the older work was invariably fine grey paper, like that known 
as Cashmere paper. The “manner” of the modern Delhi miniature, 
excepting when it is copied from a photograph, is identicsil with that of 
the old portfolio picture or the book illumination. Water colour alone is 
' used, and the head is draTO full front (do chashm,) two-eyed, or in profile 
(j/ek cTiasJm) one-eyed. There is, it need scarcely be remarked, no indigenous 
oil-painting of any kind throughout the country. 

There are “ Delhi painters” in Calcutta and Bombay, and a large 
amount- of work is annually sold. Pictures of the chief public buildings 
of Northern India are used to embellish carved ebony caskets. Others 
of small size are set in gold and sold as jewelry., Books and frames filled 
with a series of portraits of the Mughal dynasties are favourite subjectsl 
Akbar II in durhar is frequently repeated, with a British officer who 
keeps his cocked hat on in the royal presence. The beauties, of the 
court ore also drawn, and it is noticeable that the Persian artist (those 
of Delhi claim .Persian descent) paints the light-coloured Persian com- 
■ plexion and ignores the dusky hues of India. An exception is made 
in favour of Ranjit Singh, who is always represented as ve^ dark. 
Sketches are extant which show that in former times the Delhi artists 
sketched from, nature, but by dint of ' repeating the same heads over 
and over again, the features naturally .become conventionalized and 
exaggerated, so that peculiarities like Alamgir’s long nose and Nur Mahal’s 
round face are at once recognisable. In the same way in the early 
.days of “jpKneS,” before the multiplication of photographs put so many 
authentic studies from nature in the hands of- the artist, familiar ‘types 
were drawn and redrawn, until Lords Brougham, Derby and Disrrieli 
were indicated with a very few strokes. A characteristic of all Indian 
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Chapter IV, C. is that, the craftsman leams to do one thing, and then «oe>i on 

Prices Weiehts Dellii draughtsmen many mrs 

and Measarw and English gentlemen and ladies and English sohlk-r^' 

Oommtmications. to-day -when , left to himself the naqqash shows English pcoph in 

-the costume of sixty years ago. The lady, even in pictures of arailTOv 

station, wears a huge poke bonnet, large gigot sleeves, her waist is jnn 
under her arm, her skirts are short and tied sandals are on her feet. The 
British officer inTariably wears a cocked hat and a high cravat, while 
the private soldier, is crowned by the tall infantry shako with a lar<T} 
round knob atop ; a head dress, by the way, which copied from our trooa=!, 
is still worn by the retinues of some native princes. ’ 


Delhi p^ting. 


The^ introduction of photography is gradually bringing about a 
change in Delhi miniatures. The artists are ready to reproduce in colonr 
any portrait that may be given to them ; and, although sometimes the 
hardness of definition and a certain inky quality of the shadows ol 
some photographs are intensified, much of their work in this line is 
admirable. The stiffness which used to be their unfailing clmracterislic 
is disappearing ; landscape, a branch of art treated in indigenous art 
with stern conventionality, is attempted in a freer spirit, and it scoir.s 
not unlikely that a new and perhaps more fresh and vital way of looking 
at nature may be adopted. Supposing this change to ho desirable, a point 
that is not absolutely certain, the Delhi work of tOrday is strongly marked 
by the faults of its qualities — the excessive delicacy and minuteness of 
handling, well expressed by their customary phrase, ei bal qalm, a brash 
of a single hair, the quality of the handling being far more esteemed tlinii ■ 
sound drawing, good colonr, or truth of effect. 


The ivory used for miniatures is prepared in the city, and the mounts, 
said to be of Aleppo glass, are also cut, rounded and >poli3hed here. 

Course and natoe There axe no statistics available for the general trade of the.dis- 
of trade, trict, though the total value of the imports and exports of the Muni- 
dpahty of Delhi for the last few years and a brief notice of the trade 
of the city will be found in Chapter VI, and Table No. _ XXV ^’cs 
particulars of the river traffic that passes through the district. The 
exports and imports of food-grains have already been noticed at page 
121, The trade of the district as a whole practically coincides witli 
that of the city, its great central emporium, and cannot usefully ho 
brought under separate description. ' . 


Prices, wnges, rent- 
rates, interest. 


SECTION 0.— PEIOES, WEIGHTS AND MBASDBES, 

* AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table N 0 .-XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commoditic.? 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are f Jj* 
Table .No. XXVH, and rent rates in Table No. XXI ; but both 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. The la e « 
pages 139-40 shoTO the village prices for the last twenty ‘ ; 

ascertained at the recent Settlement, together with the rates assii 
for assessment purposes.. 
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The figures of Table No. XXXTI give the average values of Ohaptor IV, 0. 

lanamnjpccsiwrMro riHW,, in prtOM,Wd6M» 
the mftrgin for sale mul mortgage ; Measures and 
but the qunlily of . laiul and Communications. 
v.aric.s so omu'inously, and thcvaluc Prii’cs. w.ijrfis, runt- 
returned is .“o often fictitious, that ratw, iiitcrwt. 
but little rcliatico can be ]ilaced 
ujwn the figures, Tim Table on 
page 142 .show the transactions in land for the last 14 years, as 
ascertained at the recent Settlement. 


I'rrioA. 


Uorlciic;**. 

|SM.V!!»frtis7aT» ... 

SMS 


••• 

4k.<t 


1.1 ... 

lil-S 

41.1) 


The weights used for onlinary purposes are ncconling t o the stand* 
ard .sc.alc of wtiin'h, i^n'a and chndah. .Tewtdry is weighed by the 
farther common subdivisions choiwl.rtitti; 'nvtshti, tolo. As !imc.asurc 
of length the English yard of 30 inches is cojmnonly nsed in tho 
district. Tho natives have divided itinto 16 p.arlsc.all('d///)v<//.s, on the 
analogy of sixteen chitinkR to tho Ktfr. There is another standard mc.a- 
surc of length called the imarliifay, 33 inches long. It is in 
general ns^c for mc.asnring hotisc-s. 

The figures in the margin show tho communications of the dis- 
trict ns returned in qnimjnennial Table 
I of the Adinini-stralion Report for 1S7S-79, 
while Table XL VI .shows the dist.ancos from 
place to place as authoritatively fixed for 
the purpose of calculating travelling allow- 
ance. Table No. XIX shows the area t.alccn 
nj) by Government for commnnientions in 
the district. Delhi is nnusually well provided with means of com- 
mnnication. There is a metalled road running throughout the 
whole length north and south, another metalled road running 
nearly due west from Delhi towards Rohtak, and the Rajputana 
Railway nearly bisects the country between this and the itathra road 
to Ballabgarh. The Agra canal also brings up stone and takes 
down grain again to a small extent. All these lines couvergo on 
Delhi, and form a radiating system of communications on the north, 
north-west, west, south-west, and south, ■which leaves little to bo 
desired. 

The Jamn& forms the eastern boundary of the Delhi district 
thronghout, and is navigable for the whole of its course, but not 
much used. It separaics Delhi district fiom the Jlirath and Bulaud- 
shahr districts of the North-Western Provinces, forming thus a 
natural division between the two provinces. With the exception of 
the Jamna, there is no other important river in the district. Tho 
principal traffic on tliis river as stated in the Punjab Famine Report, 
1879, is shown in Table No. XXV. There is but little navigation 
on it ; there is a small wood dep6t at Garhi Mchndipur, below S.ami- 
arpur, ^ and corn is sometimes brought do^vn the river from Bioah, a 
large village in the north of Delhi, to Sunipat ; but there is littfe else 
. worth speaking of in the way of river-trade. The mooring places 
and icrries and distances between them arc shown at the top of pawe 
143, follo\ving tho do^vn.waxd course of the stream. ° 
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n 
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cr 
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4 
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Ti 
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41 
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IVrrr/ 

Wrry. 

Pprrr. 
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rprry 

Krrrr. 

Vrrrr. 

Vprry. 

Vrrry. 

frrry. 
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Oliaptor IV, 0. 

<lic n'mc.-; niul bmlpfcs of prico.q”wofffhts 
Ijoaf.*! iiiciitiniiod in the nuirpo, there Measures and 
is II Kailway hridfijc at l.)eihi, with Oommunications- 
:i road undcrncatli for passengers 
and vchiclc-s. 

Tlin income of live years for Fcriy income, 
the diflerent ferries is given 
below : — 


So. 

Frsmiip. 

jRPSQ^II 

B89 

tK’.Tf. 

ifrrp.rp. 

1S7P.'0. 

ArnoaftH* 

t 

4t 

Mtttit^rpnr 

Dnhlur.'i M* ••• 

3.7fVT 

a.ni 

fins 

7fti 

■a 

mmm 

2.PIft 
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S 

ncirnri ••• 

JiVi 

, 21ft 



ISO 

IM 

* 

M€ ••• 

•SI 

i;o 

IfiO 

WmM 

IfiO 

172 

B 

Olhlt 

n:s 

170 

Sfti 

** 4 'a 

376 

SOI 

e 

Jiiitpnr ... ... 

4Ci 

SI.'. 

4:0 

ai’r, 

20 s 

33(5 


KirAoli 

fl.'iO 

ifi.i 


220 

1.3S 

22 a 

8 

Mflhnbntrii' 

MO 

f.3.'. 


MO 

2|.'. 

Ann 

P 

Knbulpttr Khidar 

7J0 

r.oi 

r.;o 

670 


637 

10 

M«i(i4nt( ... ... 

?r.ii 

4*0 

415 



•IX-I 

11 


301 

Sift 


6.10 

SOI 

310 

13 

Cblnn» ... ... 

0,110 

S.rAj 

\wEm 

1 , 5 ns 

1,00 

3.401 


Total ... 

17,310 

O.fllO 

P,6fi5 

P.172 

0.51 S 

10,302 


Thc.se fen-ie.s nro alnm.st alway.s Iea.scd h}-^ auction, the 
contractors taking toll on passcngoi-s and traffic at rales the chief of 
which are the following ; — 


1. — Each ii(>rFon 


••• 

3 pics. 

2 — „ lotion pony or donlt.-y 



9 » 

3. — „ pony nr (lonkoy, not hulcn 

••• 

••• 

C 

4 — Tavo-ox wjiggon 

••• 


4 annas. 

5. — Laden biillnck or htiffnln 

••• 

••• 

1 anna. 

G. — 'Bullock or biignlo, not laden 

••• 

••• 

C pies. 

7.-rCaincl, laden ... 

••• 

••• 

<]■ on nap. 

8. — „ unladen ... 

• * • 

••0 

C picB. 

9. — Riding bonoo' 


••• 

1 anna. 

10. — PiiU’i witli 4 K.abarB 

••• 

••• 

12 annas. 

31. — Sbeep and goatp 

••• 


1 pie. 

12. — For opening a liridgo to lot a v.-ssel pass 

••• 

8 annus. 

13. — ^Ekkii, or lufut 



4 „ 


The TVestern Jainna Canal is not at present navigable, though Canal nnvlg.aUon. 
the scheme for its realignment will, among other alterations, make 
it so. Yet the Canal Department has done a good deal lately in the 
way of bringing up materials for the new bridges and canal 
bungalows, and taking down to the Delhi market the timber- cut 
on the banks of the old line. The Agra Canal is navigable, and 
boats ply regularly up and down it ; but from the official report of 
the Executive Engineer in charge it appears unlikely that the 
income from navigation tolls uill ever he equal to the interest of 
the additiorial capital required to make the canal navigable. 

Delhi IS exceedingly well provided with railway communi- Enilways, 
cations, no less than three railways coming into the town it f,- 
the East Indian Kailway, Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway . S ■ ' 
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■Chap ter l y, 0, ^jputana State Railway, all using, the 'station helongino' to the 

Prices, Weights • Indian R^lway. The two former are of the broad or*’ five feet 

and Measures and the latter the narrow or metre gauge. The two former 

Communications, cross the river at Dehli which is their terminus,, whence the 
Kaiiways Rajputana State Railway traverses the district in the direction of 
• Gurgaonforabouttwelvemiles;,with bne station at' Palam, about 
ten miles from Dehli. 

The main lines of road are up and down the. Grand Tninh Hoad,, 
the Agra, road, the Gurgdon road (for Rew^i and Pirospur Jhirka), 
and the, Rohtak road for the due west parts. A ci-oss-road lino of 
importance comes into Sunipat tahsil from Kharkhaudah in Rohtak 
going eastward to Baghpat, and there is some little trafiic along the 
Chhansah and Kahulpnr Bangar line in . the south. It would be 
good to have a public thoroughfare along the banks of the canal. 
Some of the heaviest traffic of the country lies in the cotton, gur, 
and grain_ carts of the canal villages of Sunipat.. The cross-conntiy 
lines of road in that part of the taJisil are often soft and rutty, vciy 
often cut up by wrong-headed water-courses that seem to think the 
more turns they can take the better, and being on a high level 
'compared with the long-used hollowed-out lanes, frequently flood 
them more copiously than the fields intended for irrigation. If on 
the new line of the canal a good kacha road were, laid domi on one 
side, and if country traffic were not merely winked at but encouraged 
and developed, it would prove a real and great benefit. A very full 
list of the roads will be found in Appendix IX to Mr. Maconachie's 
Settlement Report. The table at the top of next page shows the 
principal roads in the district stage by stage, with the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each stage. 

Beides the metalled roads, there are several important un- 
metalled roads in the Dehli district ; — 

Dehli towards Gurgaon vi& Baraich 
. Sarai Haliillah Khan to Kajafgarh 
Basant to Najufgarh 

Nangloi Jat to > ajafgarh ... ... 

Azadjiur to Baghpat 

Between Gurgaon and Bahddurgarh »td Najafgarli 
Kajafgarh to Dahisrah 
Nangloi Jat to Alipnr 

Sunipat to Maniarpur ferry ... ... 

Kharkaudoh via Tbdna Kalan to B&ghpat 
Sunipat to Baghpat ... ••• 

Badli to Zafarpur via Sunipat ... 

the old imperial road but not now kept up. There are also others 

• of less importance. * , . t • mio 

Besides the police rest-houses ’ mentioned above, there is 
at Najafgarh. The dak bungalows are completely fumisliea an 
provided -mth servants. The police bungalows are furmshea, 

have no servants. _ T^ irnmal 

There are two lines of horse dak running from Dehli to Kara 

and Rohtak, They are run by a contractor, Moti Ram 


Post offices. 


11 miles. 

12 ■„ 

9 „ 

7 „ 

16 „ ■ 

10 „ 

24 „ 

10 

11 .. 

18 „ • 
]2 j, 

29 „ 


sidized by Government A railway, 
opened from Rewari to Hissar, and this passes within about 20 . 

Rohtak, whence, for the future, the mails iviU be dehvered m iw 
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Alipur 

lUi 

Lnrfntili 

I’anrlii Gi’ijnrAn ... 
Gnrht ICntiin 

30. 

V 

I’olieo tiuncalnnr nntl enramping ewund. 
Police litini;alotc and cnrainpinc ci^und. 
I’oiirc (tuncaiotc nnd cneniopini; ground. 
Police Iningatow. 

Police bungaioir. 

nni lo 
SunipM. 

Sonipnl 

7 

7 

Police bungnloir. 

T)Mhi to 
GaTp&oa. 

Maltrnuli ... 

n 

M 

DaI: bnncalotr and cncAmping ground, 
ntfo police bimgalotr nt Adam KtiAn’s 
<omb. 

noMi (o _ 
Mallira, " 

eiiMibliAnilC 

TntAli Kitten Dm... 
Iliidnrpur ... 

Faridilbii'l ... 

Ajrntiiidnh ... 

nnnabf;ar)i ... 

‘*1*1 

o 

G? ‘ 

<f 

r 

27- 

V 

Kneamping ground. 

Knramping ground. 

police bungnloir nnd enenmping ground. 
Police btingnlotc and encamping ground. 
Kneamping ground. 

Police bnngalocr nnd encamping ground. 

Dfhli to ( 
ItohUV. 

Kancloi .TAt ... 

.Mundhknli ... 

Tikrl Kaian 

■e 

"1 

Police bungaloir and encamping ground. 
Kneamping ground. 

Kneamping ground, 


Tlicrc .ire Iinjwrinl Post Ofilccs at Dehli (incliidin/j one central 
and five sub-ofiices), Mnhraidi, Arab S.irai, Ball.ibgarh, Chluin.'iab, 
Fariddbad, Alipuv, Tjaraauli, Nangloi, Nnjafgarh, Rii, Sunipat, 
Pabdrg.inj, Snbziniandi ; ManjhaoU and Badarpnr. At all of these, 
with the exception of Badarpiir, inoney-ordera are i.ssucd, and Savings 
Banks established. Indian Postal Kotos for small sums caii also 
be obtained at all with the .ibove-mentioned exception. Tlicre are 
no District Offices, but the District Funds pay a yearly subscription 
to the Imperial Post Office. 

There is a line of telegraph running along the railway from 
Dehli to Gurgaon, nith stations at " Slilitaiy Siding" and Palam, 
Also one along the East Indian Railway to the North-West Pro- 
vinces and westward. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


lahiU. 

EaoaaeoB 
and Naiba. 

GirdBirara. 

Fatiraria. 

Dehli ... 

a 

8 

SI 

Sanipat 

2 

8 

68 

ilallabfiarh ... 

2 

2 

61 


SECTION A—GENERAL AND MILITARY. 

The Dehli district forms one of the districts under the control 
of the Commissioner of Dehli. The ordinapr head-quarters staff 
of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a ^dicial Asas- 
tant Coinmissioner, one Assistant Commissioner, two Extra- Assistant 
Commissioners, Judge of the Small Cause Court, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, two Assistant District Superintendents of Police, 
and the Civil Surgeom One of the Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
is generally a European in charge of the Treasury, and one of the 
Assistant District Superintendents of Police is specially in charge 
of the City Police for which he receives an additional allowance. 

There are three ta/isds, 
Snnipat, Dehli and Ballah- 
garh, all connected by me- 
talled roads, and each in 
charge of s, taJisilddr, "who is 
assisted by a itdih tahsilddr. 
The village revenue staff is 

shown in the margin. 

There are two MunsiSs in the district, one hsmng jimsdidion 
within the Ballabgarh fahsil, and one having jurismction within 
the Sunipat tahsU, and 20 villages of the Dehli iahsU. There is 
no MunsifPs Court at the Sadr, the Small Cause Court taking 
its place. ... u ■ 

The statistics of dvil and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXIX. 

The executive staff of the district is supplemented by two 
;benches of Honorary Magistrates, one at Dehli, and the second at 
Sunipat. . 3 j 

The Police Force is controlled by a District Superintendent ana 
two Assistants, one of whom is in special charge of the dty of Denii. 
The strength of the fcnrce, as given in Table I of 1881-1882, is shewn 
in the margin. In addition to these, 908 village watchmen are em- 
® ployed, giving an 

average of 1T2 men 
per village (see Chap- 
ter IH, page 90) ; the 

largest number la 
found in Narela and 

Mahiauli, which have 
11 cJumHddrs each ; 
the most prevalent 
castes among these 
are Shaikhs. Fakirs 
Brahmins, Sweepers , 


Claas of Police. 

Total 

atrength 

D1BTBIBVXI05. 

Standing 

guard. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

Diatrict (Iiapemi} ... 

617 

100 

417 - 

Cantonment ... ... 

11 


31 

Mumcipal ... ... 

691 


691 

Cnnal ... -.. 

23. 

. 

S3 



1,141 

182 

1,0X9 
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Patlnns. and Giljars. The averafre pay 

In Ballahgavli it is Ks. 2(5-1 0-(5, in Behh Ri;. .‘lf-7-n, in Sunipat Qj,ner..il ana 
!. 34-1-2. The or iirincipal ]iohcc jurisdictions, and the MUitary. 

f 7 ub'/f or police outjiosts, arc di.stributcd a.s follows; — CriminaU Polic 


Ra, 
chnnh 


Talisfl. 

Thalia. 

Outpost. 

Dohli 

Kotwfih'. 

Sadr Bfir/ir. 

Ilnur. Knr.i. 

Mahahlar Khiin. 

Within ^fn- 

Drhii Onto. 

Mnl:h.arn Pail: in Bi'idlf. 

nicipal limits ' 

Kashmiri Gate. 

NngH. 

r.ahiir Ganj. 

Singhnla. 


Sahr.imnmll. 

Nathiipur. 


Alipnr. 

Alipnr. 


Nnnplni-.lnl. 

S»rhi Sita Ildm. 


Knjatgarh. 

Garhi Pirnn, 


Mnndkn. 

likri. 

Tihar. 

KirAin-ml-flin. 

Mnkhara Safelur Jang. 

Snnipai 

Rai. 

Kiimlspiir. 

Lnrsnnli. 

liahal^rh. 


Sunipat. 

Rai. 

Mtirtlml. 

GarlJ Kaldn. 

Bari. 

Larsauli. 

Balinhgnrh 

MnhrauU. 

Fattchpiir Asaula. 

FnriiluhAd. 

Tnlab Kishandus. 


Hallahgarh. 

Pulpiirhya. 


Badarpur. 

Pali. 


Bassnnt. 

Dliauj. 


Miijhauli. 

Sikri. 


Chhiiinsah. 

Uarh. 


‘olicc and 
Gaols. 


There are cattle-pounds at the following ihdnas: Alipnr, Nangloi, 
ISTajafgarh, Rai, Larsauli, Sunipat, Mahrauli, Faridabad and Ballabgarh. 
There are also cattle-pounds at Chhansah and Badarpur, where there 
are no thdnas. There arc canal cattle-pounds at the following ijlaces : 

Sardhana, Juan, Jaunti,ChotaTh(ina,Gangatoli,andSaraiRahulla Khan. 

The district lies ^vithin the Ambala police circle, under the 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Ambdla. 

The District Jail is an old 
building, formerly a sarai, 
several hundred j^ards out- 
side the Delhi Gate on the 
Bada^ur road ; the number 
of prisoners is shoivn in the 
margin, and averages about 
367 criminal and 67 civil 
prisoners. 


Tear. 

Totnl aTnii 
popultttiod. 

Dftily 

areroKO, 

Total nnmlier ol 
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tloriviMl from that in DcliH for (ho j-oara 1877-78 and 1878-70 j froin 
Hint, in the other i.wo towns the income derived was Kr. (582 in 
1877-78 and Ks. 400 in 1878-70. The ferries, hnnpalow.s and 
oneampinpf grotinds liavc already "hcon nolicotl in Chapter IV, 
page 148, and the cattle-imnnd.s in Chapter V, page 147. 
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12.071 

11,028 

ToIaI 

10,010 

17,071 

29,31.1 

20,001 
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* For«U‘t4iiIs see C)in|iler IV. 


The no c a ?• property mostly fell into the handsof the Government 
after the Mntinj', and consists in many instance.s of objects of 
antupiarian rather than of utilitarian value, such a.s llumajnm’s 
I’omb, Safdar Jang’s Tomb, (he jiillar generally known a.R tlic Kutab 
Minar, Mauza Kandrat (the nuns of one of the former cities of 
Dobli). Bc.sidc.s the.so (here arc other »»bject.s of ])ublic intcrc.st, 
•such a.s the Parana Kila on the road from Dehli to Ballabgarh, the 
Kndsiah gardens, theP«ishanara ganlen.s, the two forts at Ballabgarh 
and Faridabad, the Bchli city KotwAli, tlie police lines siUiated out- 
side the Ajmir gate. A good many building sites in Dchli have fallen 
into the li.ands of Government., but in most eases those have been 
only of small value, and have generally been .sold. In some eases they 
have been handed over to the Municipality of Delili wlicro they arc 
within the jurisdiction of that body. Besides this Government is either 
sole or part proprietorof 99 villages compri.sing 31,381 acres with an 
estimated revenue of -lls. 25,.540. It consists mostly of land confis- 
cated .at the Mutiny from the properties of the llaja of Ball.abgarh, 
and the N.awab of Jbajjar. They arc fully dqscribcd in the nc.\t 
section of this Chapter. Figures for other Government estates 
arc given in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds arc 
noticed in the succeeding section of this chapter, in which the ’ land 
revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

TableNo.XXIX 
gives figures for 
the principal items 
and the totals of 
laud revenue col- 
lections since 
1868-69. The rc- 
■ maining items for 1880-81 and 1881-82 arc shown in the margin. 
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^ Table No. XXXI mves details of balances, remissions and 
agncultural advarices for the last fourteen years; Table No. 
shows the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is assessed. Further details as to the basis,' incidence, and workintr 
of the current Settlement will be.found in the next section of tliK 
Chapter. 

Table No. XXX VII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle and prima^ schools of the district. The high school 
is at Dehli, and consists of two parts, English and Vernacular. 
There are iniddle schools for boys at Najafgarh, Arab Serai, Palam, 
Mahrauli, Ballabgarh, Fari'dabad and Sunipat 

There are primary schools for boys in the following places in the, 
Dehli tahdl : Arab Serai, Palam, Najaf^rh, Purana Kila, Aliganj 
Serai Eahulla Khan, Madipur, Nangloi, Karala, Kanjhaola, Jaunti, 
Tihar Nangal, Biha, Bijwasan, Mitraon, jWaunda, Bhawana, 
Narela, Shamspur, Alipur ; in the Ballabgarh tdhil, at Mahrauli, 
Ballabgarh, Faridabad, Mothki Masjid, Chiragh Dehli, Badarpur, 
Tilpat, Bhopani Khan, Kheri Tagah, Gharura, Atali, Mohana Sikia, 
Paota ; in the Sunipat tahsil, at Sunipat, Nangal JalAauK, ICailanah, 
Murthal Bhatgaon, Larsauli, Ganaur Purkhas, Garhi Brahminan, 
Bohat, Gohnah, KundaL There are primary schools for girls atNiz'itn- 
ul-din and Ballabgarh. The district lies within the Delhi circle, 
which forms the diarge of the Inspector of Schools at Dehli Table 
No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the Census of 1881, 
and the general state of education has already been described at page 53. 

Besides these district schools, there are several owing their origin to 
private enterprise. Foremost of all comes the Anglo-Arabic School. 
It is supported by the proceeds of the Ihtimad-ul Daula endowment 
fund. Ihtim4d-ul Daula, Nawab Fazil Ali Khan, prime minister in 
the Court of Oude, in 1829 endowed the Dehli College with the sura 
of Bs. 70,000, The income of the endowment has been applied ex- 
clusively to the education of the Muhammadans of Dehli since 18/2, 
when the present school was established. On the 31st March 1883 
it consisted of — 

p) Middle Department ... ... ...- — 

f2i Dpper Pomaiy Department ... ... — » 

(3) Lower „ „ ... ... « 

Total 306 hoys* 

The next institution to he noticed is the Government Normal 
School for the training of vernacular teachers or students, who sio 
sent up fi’om all the districts of the Amhala circle for employment in 
the Vernacular Schools. On the SlstMarch 1883 -there -frerc 61 men 
under training. Attached to the Normal School os a ' 

consisting of a Lower Primary School. On the 31st .Mdrch 1883 1 oon 
tained 34< pupils. In addition to the schools mentioned above, e 
are the following aided schools. : The Cambridge Mission Co g , 
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talist Dr. Springer. 3Ir. Cargill -.ras tLe next principal,' and an.-- 
him 3Ir. J. Tavlor, *prho lort hi? life in Delhi at the ontorealTcf & 
iTutinr through the treacheir of a Muhammadan •>nom he 
The lArair and School irere completeij sached during the 
hut manv of the Oriental ^orhs 'srere recovered after the onthr^* 
Tvas^ quelled- A neu- institntion vras founded in 1S-5S, and 
aSlkted to the tTniveratr of Calcutta in 186^ The old eile^ 
attained to great celehritj as an educationai insritution and 
duced many good scholars. Its pupils are to he found in p::£^cnH 
of trust throughout Dpper India. It educated up to the de^ret 
standards of the Calcutta Unireisitr ; and since I56S some of "tie 


highest places, both in the B. A and M. A examination® Imve been 
hdd by the students of this institution. 

In the heginning of 1858, after peace vras restored in Delhi z 


pnmaTT scnooi in tne unaon Dszsr: ana m tee latier jeit ^ 
same year this was converted into a District School Master Bim 
Chandar being appointed the first head master, and the expense c-ftie 
establishment being home by the Nawab Fund. The school is he'd 
in the large block of buildings between the d& bungalow and the 
church, which was originally the residence of dTawa'a Abdul Ahad 
Ehan, one of the Mimkers of the Emperor Shah Jaian. The o:-m- 
pound contains 3| acres of land and a boarding house for rmri 
stipend-holders. The building coiisists of a large hsIL wideh ob- 
tains the library, an examination room 90 x 211, and five good- 
azed rooms for the high school classes, the drardng master, and the 
Sanskrit teacher. It ""would appear that fi^m the date of Lori 
Lake’s annexation of the Delhi mbsfi in the beginning of the pr^rr 
century up to the 
Kesidency. From 
by the college classes and the principaL After the Muiinr, up to 
1S6G (when it was made over to the education authorities for me 




supermtenGence oi a European 
ers of English, Mathematic?, and general knowledge, (of whom 





is the IdbraiT of the extinct Delhi College. The _ ^ . 
employed in the High and Middle Schools only. In the DpperErim^ 
School, rituated in the citT, four Englishand three Ternscu^ r*a-'n- 

^ n »rrr ^ 



five years are given at the top of next paga 



The formal School is intended to train and mstract , 
and candidates for teacheiships in the Erinra^ ^~^r 

Ambala circle of inspecrion, which includes the 
and Amhala divisiona For several years previous to t_e ops— -s 
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of the Central Training College at Lahore, tlic courec of study 
extended over two years for Primary School teachers and n third 
year for those who were fitted to qualify for certificates of nhility 
to teach in Middle Schools. At the present time no student remains 
under instnictioh for more than two years, and for those who Imvo 
previously passed the Middle School examination, or in fact nearly 
all, the course lasts only one year. Teachers already in employ, and 
candidates for employment, are selected by Deputy Comniissionere 
for training; while in the Normal School they revise and make 
themselves perfect in the subjects of study prescribed for Vernacular 
Schools, and are besides instnictcd in the art of teaching. There is 
a small practising school in connection with the Normal School, in 
which the students all take their turns as teachers under the super- 
vTsion of one of the staff. The Normal School occupies a liircd 
building known as the Kalan Mahal, or Kala Mahal near the great mos- 
que. Besides the class rooms, there are chambers for about fifty stu- 
dents,lhc usual number in residence. The staff consists ofahead master 
and three teachers, one of whom has to superintend the practising 
school The statement at the top of next page shews the expenditure, 
number of students, and examination results for five' yeara. 

On the 2nd January 1883, at the instance of Colonel Holroyd, 
the Director of Public Instruction, at a meeting held in the Town 
Hall, it was resolved that — I. It was highly desirable to establish a 
School of Industrial Art at Delhi,' and that instruction should be 
given in the following branches : Drawing, carpentry, wood and 
stone-carving, plaster work, pottery, iron work; and carpet-weavino-. 
II. That application should be made to the Municipality to supp^ 
the necessary funds. HI. That a Museum for the exhibition of 
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Industrial School, specimens of Tarious trades and arts of pure Delhi manuf\cturo 
should he foraaed. On Colonel Holroyd’s application, the Jhiui* 
cipal Committee voted a lump sum of Rs. 3,000 for initial espcnsr?, 
and a monthly grant of Es. 250 for the establishment and the pay 
of pupils. 

The Manaepng Committee accordingly opened the school on the 
1st March in a house known as Amu Jan ka Diwan Xhanah, near the 
Tahaw^vu^ Masjid, with a staff consisting of a manager, three car|>cn- 
ters, a smith, a weaver, and a carpet-weaver. Since the school has born 
opened, the attendance has averaged 28, rtc., twelve carpol-wcavcrs, 
twelve caipenters and four in the smithy. The carpet-wcavers have 
already turned out fair work, and will exhibit probably this year in 
Calcutta. The boj's employed in this trade are hhktifs’ 
chavidrs and Christians. The carpenters’ class is composed of 
carpenters’ sons. They have made the school funiiturc from desi.i.'ns 
furnished by the manager, and are learning freehand dramng. The 
smith class is a small one, and is composed of Christian lad', 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a teacher in the Punjab, the 
Committee propose employing an as.sistant teacher of the School o! 
Art Bombay. Unfortunately the Lahore School of Art cannot sitjtpiy 
one, though at one time it was expected that a competent draughts- 
man could he got from there. Tliere are no female classe.s, and no 
examinations have been yet held ;hut in addition to the small .suin.« 
paid daily to the hoys, it is proposed to give scliolarship.s by and bye 
when the school is more advanced. A large quantity' of hooh.s on 
art', drawing, perspective, geometry and mechanics, a.s well as tiwls 
and a lathe, have been ordered from England ; and when thc.v arrive 
the school, -with a good teacher, will undoubtedly make rapid I'ru- 
gress and have increased attendance, as Delhi hoys are* vory 

apt. , 1 I 

AnploArabic After the recapture of Dehli in 1857, a school was e.stabli.'hon on 

School. tlic ruins of the old Dehli College, which was .at first .siij)i>on* 'J 
entirely from the jirocecds of the Nawab Fund, and aftenvauL pa 
from that ftmd, and partly from Government grant. In 1 S7i. it 
considered advisable by' the local Govcniment to ppend the in'ofn'. 
of the Kawah Fund exclusively for the education of Mnsalmans, aa i 
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• Includes 48 students of the Model School attsebed to Xormal Schnol. 
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the school now designnlccl the Anglo-Arabic School was established. 
The school has therefore been in existence in its present form for 
more than ten 3 'oars, during wliich (imo it hn.s Jnado .satisfactory 
progress. The numbers on the rolls on 31st Marcli 1883 mnount ed 
to 306 >Yith an average daily Rttendance amounting to 272. The 
school is under tho control of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Government being a trustee to tho fund, and is managed by a 
committee consi.sUng of ton JIuhnmmadan gentlemen, four onicial 
members and a secretary. The boys attending the school arc 
instructed in English and Vernacular, Arabic heiu" an optional 
subject for those who desire to learn it.. The school consists of .a 
IkUidlc Department comprising thirtj'pnpils,nndaPrimnry Depart ment 
containing 276 boy.s. The school is held in a native biiilding, which 
is sufficiently commodious. The school has passed forlj'-onc students 
in the itiddlo School examinations since the date of its c.stahlish- 
ment. The .staff con-sists of a head master and thirteen other teachers. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives sejiarate figitrc.s for the last five 
j’cars for each of tho dispensaries of the diJ^trict, which arc under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge 
of Assistant Surgeons at Dehli (the Central Dispensary') and at 
Sunipat, and of hospital assistants at two branch disj)cnsarics at 
Dehli (the Lai Kua branch and Sadr Bazar branch), and at the 
Dispcnsaiies of Ballabgarli, FarfdAhad, Nnjafgarh, IMahrauli and tho 
Dehli E)’c Hospital. There is a Lunatic Asylum near the jail, and a 
Lock hospital, of the first class in the city; the latter founded in Ang- 
. ust 1870. There is also a hospital for women and children iranagcd 
by the S. P. G. Mission in Dehli, and a training chuss for native 
nurses under the same management. There is a large Civil 
Hospital in the town near the Jamma Masjid, callable of holduig a 
large number of patients. 

Before the Mutiny of 1857, the hospital was situated some- 
where near the Fort, on the north side near s tank called the 
Laldigi. It contained eight in door patients, and hut very little is 
knoivn about it, as the records were all destroyed on the fatal 10 th 
May 1857, when the Sub- Assistant Surgeon, Chimman Lai, a Chris- 
■ tian and a Delhi Kayath by caste, fell the very firet victim, being 
pointed out to the mutineer sowars by one of his establishment. 
The Civil Surgeon, Dr. Balfour, who escaped to Kailana, where lie 
ivith others was protected by a lambarddr Giana of that village, 
returned after the capture, and opened a small dispensary in tho, 
Ballimaran, putting a native doctor in charge. The dispensary 
remained in. Ballimaran for three years, the old hospital having been 
demolished. 

Li 1861 the present hospital was completed under Dr. Smith’s 
supemtendence. It has accommodation lor 28 males and separate 
quarters for five or six females. The building is conveniently 
situated for certain pa^ of the city, but is quite inadequate to tho 
grovnug needs of Delhi, leaving aside the fact of its extreme unhcal- 
thmess, which has obliged the Civil Surgeon to rent a native house 
to keep operation cases in. It is, however, proposed to build a proper 
hospital outside the Lahore Gate on the Okhlah canal, which will be 
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cnnvonifnt for tliR pjjljiirhs, a.«« v/dl as for the city The 

Iinspjtal IS to contain .SO 1v‘ds, and to have f{narlor 5 for the suiff and 
!t foninlo Itospit/il mid disprnsan*. This hospital will front’ the 

nclhi Civil . ‘i 'll ^ 

I !iu\ Mto. I ho Ivcvd. Mr. Simlh, of the JJapf is.fc .Mission, first started 

tho. Lulkmi Disponsary whon Vico Pn sidouf in ISfiA, and the .4dr 
Disjv'nsaiw was foniiflod hy the Civil .Surgeon, Br. Smith, in 
1S()2. Nativo Oootor Cholain Ahmad Ivhan haviiKf held charWfor 
tlic last 21 year:*. ^ 

The Lunatic Asylum founded in 18 JO, existed til! 1861, when 
it was Imihon up and the . whole of the iimnh-.H transferred to 
Lalioro. From 1801 to 1807, the huildin^jj was used for jail worlc- 
rliiips. hut in (ho (at h r y.-ar was atriiiu taken for the purpose for 
whicli it was oripually intended. Tim Asylum covers an ohlong 
jdot of jpr'iund, •} 2(1 feet hy 470 f..'»>( ; it Is situated on a high anil 
w.‘U ilwiMied p!t:-i{i.iti nhovo tlui /:/ioi for and about a mile from the 
lw<l of tin* .Inmna wlih-h runs to (he east, (/>wanls which (he buildings 
fiiec. The riut'dde walls an; e<mipos.-d, as arc all the huildings 
of the Asylum, of stone and It m<' mortar masonry ; they arc suh- 
slantia! and uelJ built. The huildin" consists of an office, obser- 
vation wards, separat** n-lls, hospital, work shops, principal ward, 
ami sepanito room-:, wards lor women, and FiirojK-’an wards. 

Th*T>M^ ftt-jin (»»r ,, ,, S.*! 

«• •• ft*in.'^Kv' §0 0 0 0 0 


Xii'aI#*# 


100 


The pr.'S.'iit stall' consists of one Deputy Sujx'rintendcnt, one 
hospital aS'islant, one hi.'ail wanler, eleven waftlors. one matron, 
( Wo assistant and m.-niuK Tlje ocaera! mruiaot.menf of the Asylum 
is as follows: Tli** males sb-ep. either in the hamick, or in the 
rooms in t lie central yanl. F«nir keepers sleep in tho barrack with 
(he }>a(ien(s. C'riminals ami tlangeroiis lunatics arc confined 
sepanitely at night. Loth (he female warders pass the night with 
female patieiit.s. 'FJie whole of the inmates are awt>ko about sunrise 
:in<l ar..> taken out. ami alter a lime, varying with the seasons, 
those that, will work g.> in th.-ir varioms employments. They have 
their morniiig meal at 10 A.M., and re.st till* about 2; and then 
working till if l’. M.. when they are bathed ami wmslmd in suiamcr 
ami have their evening meal ; after dinner they amuse theinscl'cs 
with musical iustnuneiit and cards, &o., till sunset or dark; when 
they g»> to be»l The following figures show tho working of the 
Asylum f>r the last five years, 
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There is a large church at ]')olhi huilt by Colonel Skinner. A 
cha]>lain is generally jwsted to the station, and besides Ibis there 
aiv. throe Jlissions attached to Delhi, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the Gambvidge ^fission, and the BnjUist, Mission. 
There is also a Roman Cat holic Chaplain. In addit ion to t he church 
there are throe other places of worship, one belonging to the S. P. G. 
and Cambridge iMission, one, to the Baptist Mission, and otic to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the latter being for the henetit of the 
garrison in the forts 

The jiortion of the East. Indian Railw.ay which runs through 
the district is in the charge of the Deputy TraOie Suiierintendent, 
Allahabad, while that of the Sind Punjab and ])olbi Jtailway is in 
the charge of the Traffic Snjierinlendent, at. Lahore. 'J’hat. jiart of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway running through the district, is con- 
trolled by the iran’agor living .at Ajmir. Tlio bead offices of the 
thTOc railways are at. Calcutta, Lahore and Ajmir, respectively. The 
be.ad-qnartci’s of the Rewnri-Fi'rozpur Railway are also at Delhi. 
The Western .Tammi C.anal, .as far uji as Rer, is under the charge 
of the Executive Engineer, Dollii Division, whose head-fpiartcrs are 
at Delhi. The Sn]ieriulcnding Engineer of the Canal also has his 
head-quarters at Delhi. The Agra Canal is under the control of 
the North-Western Produces. This is under t.hc charge of the 
Executive Engineer who.<!o head-quarters arc at Delhi. It is under 
the general control of the SujiorinlomUng Engineer, Slrd Circle of 
IiTigation, North-Western Provinces, whose head-quarters arc also 
at Delhi The Gnand Trunk Road north of Delhi is under the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, General Branch at Delhi He is subordinate to the 
Superintending Engineer, General Branch at Jalandhar. The 
military hnildings ai'c in charge of the Executive Engineer, I^Iilitary 
Works at ^Urath, and the Superintending Engineer, Military Work.s, 
also at JMiratli. The Tclegi'aph lines and ofliccs of the district arc 
controlled by the Telcgi-aph Superintendent of Ambalah, and the 
Post Offices by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Delhi. 

The only military station in the district is the cantonment of 

Delhi, situated inside the 
walls, .about two miles from 
the Chil Lines, and the 
Native Cavalry lines, situ- 
ated close to the Civil 
Lines. The Cantonment is 
situated partly inside the 
fort, and partly outside. The 
OT^ary garrison of Delhi consists of one garrison battery, one 
wing of a British Infantry Regiinenf, and one Regiment of Native 
Infantry. The Cantonment forms part of the Mirath Division, and 
the troops are under the command of the General Officer Command- 
ing at Mirath. The total garrison of the district, as it stood in 
July 1882, is shown in the margin. The figures are taken from the 
Quarter-Master General’s^ Distribution List' for that month, and 
include those who are sick or absent. In Delhi, there heilig no 
Government Storage Depot, or Manufactory of warlike stores, the 
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defences are mainly confined to the double ofiject of 
the city, and protecting the Eaihvay cotnmnnicatron 

Jainna. This is at present secured by the Fort, and by a Garr>' 

consisting of : — 

3 Batteir Garrison ArtillciT. 

4 Companies of Enropcan Infantry. 

1 ReRimcnt of Hatire Infantry. 

the Europeans' residing in the Fort, and the Native Fojpm-nt h 
the adjoining lines of Darya Ganj. The Fort -wall is alwnit 1 j mi; 
in circumference, and on the cast side, where coincident with thf nj .- 
■wall, consists of a simple vaulted drop of 20 feet to the h d 
the Jamna,, the remainder being a masonry -wall 40 foci h:;*!; 
•with a double tier of loopholes, and protected by a va'iit'.! 
ditch 12 feet deep -with a covered -way and glacis. The two 
gates, the Lahore Gate on the -west, and Delhi on the .couth, aro 
protected by rectangular masonry envelopes armed with orJnsiKo. 
firing through embrasures. The flanks of these envelope.^ 
from the enceinte, "which commands them by ton feet. On th ' 
north side is the important out-work of Salfmgarh, 
from the enceinte by a small channel of the Jamnfi 30 yards wM \ 
spanned by a masonry bridge. This work has an earthen parrijv*. 
with stone revetment, 25 feet high. Its interior is coinni:«id':d 
from .the enceinte and the Railway passes along the level <‘f it' 
ierre plein, entering by a masonry bridge over the small chann* ! rf 
the Jamna at the west, and passing directly on to the main Jatot;! 
bridge on the east side. On each of the main gate envoloju's nri' 
mounted : — 


Two 24-pr, ... Smooth-bore gonJ 

„ 8-inch ... ... Howitzers 

,. 8-inch .. .. Mortars 

which both command the town and sweep the ditch. On an ir.- 
dicated portion of the N. face of the enceinte arc two S-inf-h 
howitzers sweeping the line of Railway in opposite dircdioti?, sri 
in Sah'mgarh arc two 24>-pr, smoothbore guns commanding { -•' 
bridge and river, and one 8-inch howitzer sweeping the main 
from the towm at the east, whilst finally within the fort arc fonr l-r.n 
9-pr. field guns, and two 12-pr, brass howitzers. The total ordnan 
thus available is : — 

Six 24.pr. .. .. S.n. GnM 

Seven 8-inch .. . •• irov/itrets 

Foot 8- „ .. — Mortars 

Six — P'-''* 

for which the requisite stores and 200 rounds per gun are 
tained within the fort. The fort is commanded from uic lyUi-'’ 
at distances varying from 1,000 to .3,000 yard.s, and the '' 

‘i interfered with by foliage and bnif'Wv’' 
of fire round the wau / '■* 
where considerable 


intervening ground is much 

but the glacis gives a good, clear field of fire round the 
.oOO yards, except at the north-’west, where considerab.c 
wottld be nece.s.sary in anticipation of a siege. A sebeme e r 
armament of the fort, including rifled C4-X)r. tind40-j*T. gun-. 
rifled howtzers, has been matured, and porno of the 
on the easlcrn face prepared, but this will not be taken m 
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that nt Acfra is completed. Within tlic fort is ample Tjarrack Chapter V,B. 
accommodation for 250 additional Europeans and considerable ancient — 
storage-room, but no supi)lics or i.ransi)ort arc maintained, e.xccpt to ‘ Revenue, 
suffice for the current routine requirements of a stationarj' garrison. 

There is is one Company of the 1st Pnnj.ab Volunteer Rifles, 
vir. the F. company stationed here, whose head-quarters are _ to 
Laiiorc. It is rccniited jirincipally from the Eiiropcan and Eurasian 
Community of Delhi, cxcc]>t Raihv.ay employes, who join their 
respective Railway Corps. The enrolled strength of the Company on 
the 1st April 1SS3 was about 37. 


SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The early revenue administration of the district was cnulc, 
not to'say arbitrary. The great idea of succe.'ssrully managing the nuniaini on. 
revenue appeans to have been to put strong pressure on subordinates, 
beginning at the UthsIMar, who w.is hold personally responsible for 
balances. This prc.ssurc w.as pas.scd on to the zamhnidrs in the .shape 
of quartering soivdrs, on the villages till the revenue was paid. Un- 
der such circumstances, it was not strange that complaints .should 
come up from time to time that “cultivators in whole sets of nllagcs 
are absconding C7^ maMC," either during or at the end of the short 
lease given them. It w.as considered a mea.surc of relief to pro- 
claim that “ Government would take only Re. 1 a kneha hirjha in the 
, Khadar lands and 1 2 annas in the Hangar. These indulgent rates 
jpve about Es, 4-12 and Rs. 3-10 as the incidence per acre, Reports 
of distressed ^^.llages mentioned in 1824 that, ‘ Chatcra Bahad.arpur’ 

(which has just been re-assessed .at Rs. 860) " paying Es. 1,400 
should pay Rs. 500 "Llallah Mazra, asses.scd nt Rs. 2,180, beats 
Chatera Bahadarpur hollow in poverty and privation,” Of Kmashpur 
assessed at Rs. 4,130, the " camfvddrs are tolerably intimate with 
poverty”; while another village, Atacl, " has not a talc to tell now-a- 
days, for it is deserted !" In 1826, statistics of some villages in Suni- 
pat ialtsil are ^ven, which may be usefully compared with correspond- 
. ing data, as obtained at the Regular Settlement, 1842, and now 
during the operations recently concluded. The figures are given on 
■"the next page. 

The nature of the early revenue arrangements has already been Snramnry 
described as very summary. They appear to have been made as Settlements, 
much as possible on the basis of existing arrangements, without 
considering whether those assessments were originally just or not, or 
whether changed circumstances did not make it necessary to modify 
them materially. Of course when a village, or a set of villages broke 
down entirely, and the cultivators absconded in a body, it became 
obviously the only thing to, do to remodel, and probably to moderate 
the assessment. , And in this way. Settlement operations were ' 
always more or less in progress, the agreements being intended 
apparently to last only for a few years, or until they should -break 
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Early Revenue Ad- 
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Summary Settle- ©state was fairly lucky, the Settlements made ivith it 

menta. appear to have been in Sunipat as follows : — 


1. — Before 1817 — the existing demand. 

2. ~From 1817-18 to 1824-25— First Summary Settlement. 

3. — From 1825-26 to 1829-30 — An agreement, or series of aptccmenf*, 

hardly authorised enough to be calMa 
Settlement. 

4. — From 1830-31 to 1840-41 — Second Summary Settlement. 

6 . — From 1841-42 to 1872 — Begnlar Settlement. 

But in the earlier period it is not uncommon to find years 
noted as taJisU khdm, showing the assessment to have broken down.* 
Under such circumstances, farms naturally were common, and when 
they broke down direct management had. to be resorted to vitli ren' 
significant results. Thus, in 1824, in an occasional report, 48 wlla^? 
are mentioned as held in &rm ; while, in about the same year, 39 
villages which had been assessed at Ks. 70,005, when held untlor 


* The village of Bidhnauli, for instance, experienced the follomng •ncissJtu'lf’ 
of assessment : — 

From 1819-20 to 1822-23 ... ... ... Ks. 

From 1823-24—1824-25 tahxtt khdm, average ... » 

From 1823-26 — 1829-30 ... ... ... n 

From 1830-31 — 1832-33 ... ... 

From 1833-34—1842-43 ... ... .— u. 

From 1843-11 -18/3-74 ... ... ... • nn 

This looks as though there had been considerable over-assessment at nisi , « 
other hand in a village close by, Bagru, a rapid increase was made.^ 

From I8l7-)8 to 1825-26it paid... 

From 1826-27 to 1833-34 
In l834-3a ... ... ... 

In 1835-36 
From 1836-37 to 1843-44 
From 1844-45 onward 


Es. 


2.250 

1,774 

2.300 

2.222 

iflOo 

1,651 


1,631 

1,659 

2,2S6 

2,857 

3,576 

3,900 
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direct management, bronglit in onl.y Es, 50, I>4‘k In the case of nine 
villages, the leases aggremting Es, 32,131 had been _ cancelled 
by the second member of the Board, and the Mdm collections in Iho 
following year reached only Es. 13,375 1 

It would appear, then, that, np io the Ecgnlar Settlement, 
Snnipat shared the misfortunes of Panipat. The summary assess- 
ments were equally harsh, the measures taken for realisation were 
equally oppressive and unsuccessful. In fact, in 1839 the talisil was 
so barfly in debt to the Ti:easury, that Government adopted the common 
sense remedy of repudiating its own exactions by striking off the 
large balances then existing, which were indeed practical!}’ irrecover- 
able. There is, however, in the office a manuscript report on Panipat, 
and Sunipat, signed by J. Lawrence, in which notes arc made on each 
ullage ndth recommendations for now a.«!.sc.ssmcnt Thc-'^c notes 
appeal- to be in Mr. Fraser’s hand writing. The following extracts arc 
of some interest : — 

“ Sunip.nt Bilnp.'ir is flic finc.ot, most populon.>;, and best culfivnfcil 
pargattah in the district. It contnins 97 Jehatsa vilingos, of wliich 77 arc 
irrignted from the c.'innl, .and the greater p.nrt of tlic remaining 20 have 
more or less irrigation from wells. Water varic.s, on an nverage, in dept h 
from 3.') to 70 feet, but most of the villages without the can.al are at the 
junetion of the parganah with the iJiddir or low lands, and water thereforo 
is seldom more than 35 feet deep. They could all Imvo the canal, but the 
outlay of capital is more than small villages at a distance can afford, and to 
those adjoining the Kluidar it is not worth the expense. Canal irrigation 
is carried to a very considerable extent, probably exceeding lialf the whole 
cultivated area. Independent of the actual amount of irrigation, every 
village benefits more or loss in proportion to its distance from the canal, 
the constant percolation from it aflecting the soil, and increasing its pro- 
dnetive powers most surprisingly. Wells to a considerable distance which 
were formerly dry .arc now amply supplied with water. The population 
of the parganali bears a very gopd proportion to the area, and at the same 
time is very equally spread over its surface. This circumstance, and its 
extensive irrigation, have rendered it a perfect garden. You may ride for 
milc.s, and see nothing but the most splendid cultivation. The sun-ey 
returns of 1825 give an area of 1,05,881 acres of culturable land, of which 
69,G92 acres was then cultivated. Irrigation from the- canal has sinco 
prob.ably doubled, and of course the cultivation has greatly increased. The 
revenue of Sunipat Bilngar of 1243 Fasli, was Es. 2,57,549-9, which 
gives the .icreage rate of Es. 2-0-7J, and Es. 2-15-2 on the then cultivated 
land. With reference to its vialguzari area, it is the highest assessed 
.parggnah in the district ; with regard to its resources, or its cultivation, 

! the lowest.” 

It will be noted how prosperous the condition of the country 
appear to have been at the time (1836). 

In 1842 a Eegular Settlement of Sunipat was made by ■ Mr, 
Edmonstone, the proposals of Mr. Fraser, who had been entrusted 
with the task in the first instance, being disallowed. That Settle- 
ment gave a reduction in the Bangar of Ite, 2,949 and in the Khadar 
of Es. 19,761, on the regular Government demand. The payments 
however, on the cesses and police were increased, in the Bangar bv 
Khadar by Es. 4,908. So that the net result on 
the whole tahsil was a reduction of Es. 7;751 as shown on next page. 
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nieutof Sunipat. 



IflirahaT* 

din. 


) IciUk \ 

i 

\ 1 

' _ - r Fotjjier 

Sunipat Bingar i BpsuIst Set- 
(. tlcmont ... 
f Foniipr 

„ Cbadar < lirzaiar Sct- 
(, fiement ... 

CnaxcE oy Totai, Tausii. ... 

2,32.131 

■ 2.49.182 
1,27,801 

1.08.049 

11,593 

12.402 

.6,545 

6.354 

. ... 

2,618 

1,135 

— • 2, *3721 

6,554] 2.7'>.5:?j 
...• ■) 135,3475 

! 

3.024 1 lias?3 5 

-22,710 

•f716 

+3,753 j +10,455 j ' -7,751 ) 


Sir. Edmotistone considered these rednctions neeessa^r, “It 
Avas ascertained," says he speaking more particulariv of the Ehafe-, 
“that the greatest difficulty had been invariably experienced in 
" realizing the demands of Government; that, nohvithstan^g strer.v.- 
awl vy.U nmniracd c^orfe, the district officers and their subardin- 
ates had been baffled ; and that balances had been frequent andlaoge.” 

Ite ivorking. Relief Avas sufficiently given only in the Khadar — the asessioent 

there Avith one or trvo exceptions, for Avhich there are especial reascn^ 
Avas moderate, and its results has been, a success. The Bangar assess- 
ment T.-as too lugh ; that is, for a continuance. The soil then must hare 
been still in its first burst of glorious fruitfulness under canal irriga- 
tion. The sight of a good B'ingar Arillage then must indeed hare 
been one to inspire confidence ; the eJiOr Avas a very imperfectlj 
understood evil, and its poAA'er of expansion could not be foreseen Si 
the heaA-y rates of Rs. 3-2 and Rs. 1-10 vrere levied on the 'noM 
and hdrdni lands Avdlh confidence, and the Settlement Officer rras 
able to predict “ a speedy and perfect restoration of the j^.rgsmh 
"(Bangar) to that state of prosperity which has hitherto distingaisfleil 
•‘it.” These expectations Arere partly realized. The palmy days tf 
the Bangar Avere probably the first ten years of the Regular Seale- 
ment. Enormous irrigation vras carried on, and as yet it had cor 
made its sIoAA-Iy, but surely -workiDg result felt As years went ta 
boAvever, the calamity became apparent and the series of redactors 
began, Avhich in all amount to nearly 23,000 rupees.* 

After this there Avere no more reductions, doubtles b:-ean55 
the end of the Settlement term Avas draAring near. 3Ieanw^2 
the Kliadar was going on favourably ; there seems re^ons to 
that throughout the thirty years of Settlement its developmcj:. 
has been steady and decided Like the “ happy country” of chss® 
reference, its annals are a blank, or nearly so; the total balances 
being Es. 2,942, an insignificant amount which remained unpaid on 
the one or two villages which by some overaght had 
heavily burdened, and even these came short only in the bad 7^’ 
1860-63. The balances in the E^gar too were very insigun^cK^ 
Rs. 1,456 ; but there was an ever increasing and much more 
tructive loss than that of money going on, the effect 
noAv seen. The results of the Settlement working 
summed up. For the B^gar, bad, be(^use 
men cultivating it axe not in so good conditio n as at the = 

* There was a recovers in 1872 of l,0iS rapeas. on ' 

Than! Tvhoril, reuovatei bj caaal'-silting — ^ most ialerfisling aa*! 

* i 
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For the Khadar, good, becau.sG the ground i.s nol: injured, nay in Chapter V, B. 
some respects belter, and the men loo arc better off now than I,and 

in 1S4'2. ■ 1 Tir T IT Revenue. 

In tbo central division there was a Soltlcmont by Mr. J- H- EnrivSiinicmcnisin 
Taylor which is alluded to by Jlr. LauTence in rcporling the Roguhir tbc Delhi talutt, 
Scttlemonf of 1844-, but it docs not appear in what year this was 
made. The arrangements would seem to Jinve been .‘slightly more 
permanent than in Sunipat, but the number of farms show.s that the 
camtnddrs wore not happy under them. Itn. J. LauTence, in his re- 
port of 1844, on the Regular Settlement then made by him, s.ays : — 

“ Of 840 vill.nuc.<;, llie ongagcinents of 2 14 arc inndc with the proprietor.?, 

.iiul 132 with fanners ; of these" latter all Imt 40,. which continue until (ho 
end of Settlement, will gradually, during the next eight ycar.«, revert to the 
owners. The number of farming lca.?c.? is no doubt an et'il, Imt it nj)i)enr.? 
to have been an unavoidable one. The practice Fcvniss alway.? to have 
prevailed in tlic district to a great e.xtcnt. Indeed I believe there have 
always been more fanning Ic-ascs here than in all other districts of tljc 
division put together.”* 

The assessment he reported for these 84G villages was Rs. 3,57,852, 

, being a decrease of Rs. 30,984 or nearly 10 per cent on Mr. Taylor’.s 
jaimc of Rs. 3,94,830 ; and the incidence per cult ivated acre of the 
revised amount was Rs. 2-0-9. That of the southern pargnnaJi, 
which included the hilly villages near Mahrauli, was Rs. 1-11-7, a.s 
against Rs. 2-5-5. In comparing these results with the prc.scnt . 
iahfdL the partial difference in limits must be remembered. This 
relief was considerable, and doubtlc.ss -was necessary ; but if so, it is 
not easy’ to understand the strong terms in which the j^rosperity of 
the country is spoken of. The report says : — 

“ In a flourishing pargamh on tiiis .side the river, we have no largo 
samtnddr with his lac or two lacs of annual income ; but on the other hand 
we h.vvo thousands of small proprietors each with In’s brood marc, his 
bnifalocs, liis oxen, in short, with everything tliat mark.? a comfortable 
position in life. In no part of the Western Provinces, of wliiclj I liavo 
had experience, arc the tenures so complete and so well recognized ns here ; 
no . district where the ancient village comninnitics arc in siicli excellent- 
preservation, or whore the practice of our civil courts lias liithcrto done 
so little harm.” 


Since Settlement there is not much to record of this part of the 
district. Since the Mutiny the balances have been Rs. 56,381, the 
suspensions Rs. 99,782, and the remissions Rs. 21,368, giving for 
the yearly average, as percentages on the annual demand, balances 
1*6 per cent, suspensions 1*7, and remissions ’4 per cent. Before 
the Mutiny, under an authority not to be ascertained, reductions 
were given to .the amount of Rs. 3,874 ; and after the Mutiny it was 
considered necessa^ further to give relief in certain villages, espe- 
cially those belonging to the confiscated estates of the rebel Nawdb 
of Jhajjar. The amount thus remitted .was Rs. 7,541, which in 
addition to the sum above-mentioned, gives Rs. 11,415 as the total 
amount reduced since Settlement. 


Of Ballabgarh, 126 villages belonged to the Raja of Ballabgarh ' Ballabc^vrli Earh 
and first came mto our hands aft er the Mutin 3 \ The firat Settle- Setriemc'nU. 

* There is a villnge in this said to havo been sold up for a balance of less' 
than ten rupees I .Ibe farmer liimsclf bought it, , 
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mentofi1iew^ainia-3sfoTK= 1..5-5,70I for rjm r- 


a Hjc^/nd of three yea:;^ nt Rs. : and then 

at Rfu 09.212. In a laannserint repeat Tjt 2!irro.'4^’ 

Comii;i«:oner of Delhi of 1 S 61 , it is s^d : * ' ’* ' ' 

*• T}je psrjanah csai^ Trader ariaehtaent rn Sertea;’*®: 1«J.7 T-r- 
■nvtirtnndfan KtulUon shrosi, tad iJee a;^.s-.r%,a t4:=:'d*£445*Ij£i? 

srrncruitta-e w^at ca irhh cbcrricteiritrc iadfnerenTe to r<'^r:';s2 *4''* '■*.? 
lie crop? 5'jTra in jTn:e and -lair of 2?57 rrera 



s-equ<: 

on to ohrerre ; — 

As rcigii hrrs fxr.*e:te5. the Iste ebz^s coHerfir-rr 
heoTy. In ihe rej.r It'SS Le Lid tls'Inielr hid a a-z ef 2 e. 1^7J)y,i 
The Tirnai coiirevaenoe enraed ; lislf the TOiazerr ■desertei and th? en-s?! 
chieiiaia izclr-rented the rentirncer. The iraallert artmri. in i ■rarr Let 
messes. Tra; Es. In rrch a yesr, cn?-Li!f Trr.-i'. znSer tc 

hsrc ;>ee3 coHerie-L The creeimient ro-M smetrtzei i= B=. 

The csk-aIs::o:;s tr^re thus : — 


i S'T^ TCJtir? tX^TuZS 
12 jccTs do." 
SaitiasJT Settle— snt 
By r.tes 
Ezin j^ypr-ssls 

IJeTj^v-d lind stncifeae'i 


•t» 

••• 


••• 


##• 

#•« 




USS-'IS 

The redaction on the SnntntstT Settletaeni sraetzr- to n5n:y_3% 
The re?n3: Is a hspty rett^een ihe hesTny a?=5r^r 
pargari'tlt, ini lie T?;y Hghi rate* of lie adiKning pTrasrizn 6 *nr£ - 5 - 
The seven years' Settlernent ~£? made oy Bann i-ii- 
other eight Tiilsges, not regrilarly sstiied^ ~ere Jzglf?. Oi 
'•dilates of Regy lar Settleraecl : — 


Jur. tTooi tdve? tie snin— c:yys.»'.s 
As lh*/aT'.'a"£to''d l-efere ie Ilunny 
Tije dem&t-d i>efcze revision 
A 'ler the I5nlh:y a reineti’.ci od 


'J: &5 


<if_!rgv 

? 2.*25 

^ ■2i2' hEi->5st 
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Solma ,* while the others were dislribiited among the noighhonring Ohaptcr V, B. 
jKJ rga\i(ihs. Mr. Barnes, in the report referred to, gives a concise and and Land 

graphic account of the circninstances of this part of the district lii Revenue, 

would seem that the Summary ScUlcment here was made in 1 8‘.V2, Kwly 

and that W. Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi in 1834, made a Settle- Sciilcmcni. 
ment for 20 years. Mr. Barnes’s revision thus broke in half-w.ay on 
this term. Thejanio. asso.sscd by him was Rs. 2 '>.304, being a reduc- 
tion of Rs. 5,3Sd on ^Ir. Frasor’.s Soltlement Of this tnlisil n.s a 
whole, it may be said that the ])revious asses-sment, though unequal 
inincidenccindlffcrcntparts, .was, in 1872, when the operations of 
the recent revision began, decidedly lights 
> The collections of revenue for the di.strict under the Settlements The old 
" lately revised were, for 1877-78 (the last 3 'oar in which the old 
arrangements remained in their entirety), fixed land revenue, 

Rs. 8,80,170 ; fluctuating and miscellaneous land-revenue, Rs. 1 2,040 ; 
local rates Rs. 50,308. 

The district of Delhi was placed under revision of Settlement Revision or 1872.S0. 
bj' Punjab Government Notification 119 of 29th Januar\' 1872. 

At that time the distiibution of ullages among the three taJm'ls 

was as follows: Ballabgarh 282, Delhi 305, Snnipat 211, total 

798 ^illages. During Settlement changes wore made which have 

been detailed in Chapter 11, page 27. The mea.surcmcnts were 

made on 810 villages, and assessments were announced on the.se ; 

but subsequently three estates were carried over to Bulamlshahr, 

leaving only 807 villages in the districtf and 280 in Ballabgarh. Of 

the 798 ullages put under Settlement there werej 600 which had ment villages. 

already been under a regidar Settlement at diflerent times, while 198 

bad been under Summary Settlement only. By iahsils as follows : — 

■» Ilallnb^.'tTb. Delhi. Snnipat. 

Previously TiuacT Regular SctllcTOCnt ... 14S 244 208 

„ „ Summary ... 131 Cl 3 

Of tbe Summary Settlement Aullages in Ballabgarh, 126 had 
belonged to the confiscated territory of the Raja of Ballabgarh. 

The eight remaining were or had been hold in private property 

by the king of DclliL Of the 61 in Delhi, 7 had belonged to tbo 
Nawab of Jhajiar, 13 to the jdgh of ilii^ Moghal Beg, 3 to the 
y<q//rof Raja Ji'sukh Rai, 11 to the king as private property, 8 to 
Ranirao Palgir, , 5 to the king of Oudh, 4 to the Nawab Bahadar 
Jang Khan, and tbe remainder to separate Jdgirddrs. The three 
rillages in.Sunipat were also jdgirs. A detailed list of all rillages 
for the first time under Regular Settlement in 1872 wdll be found 
in Appendix XV of Mr. Macohaebie’s report 

• This makes 27 : the names of these wore : — ' • ■ ' 

Sakrauna, Sarohi, Khcrl, Giijar, .Nagln Jogyan, Znknpur, Kamerah, Firoznnr, 

AlWwalpur, Pdli, Majcsar,.Mndalpar,- Bijnpar, Oli, Khori, Jamalpur, Piikal, Pnntah, 

Dhauj, Kotlah, MohabbatabiStl, Bajri, Tikri, Khetuh,' Miingar, Kot, Suldkhri, 

'Alampur, Nurpur, Dhumspur, Kharkharah, Banbcra. 

t Its boundary with the North-West Provinces district of Minathand Buland- • 

Bhahr had been determined as the deep stream of the river Jnmnfi. FSeo Notifir"tinn 
No. 4 of January 3rd, 1870, Punjab Gazette.] *• 

t In the first Notification the number w!»s given ns 019, but under subsequent 
notifications 19 more villages in Delhi were considered ns having been only sum- 
marily settled. •' 
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Settlement operations -were conducted under the Land "RevpiiMe 
Act, X X X I II, of 1871 wliich came into force on January 1st. ],S7;2 
-and the rules published by the Local Government in acoordat;-”! 
•thereuith ; the instructions for assessment were as follows - 


“ The general principle of assessment to be followed is that It? fi .r. 
emhient demand for land revenue shall not exceed the estimated rale.’ n 
lialf the net produce of an estate, or in other words ohc-hnU the share o' tb 
produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landinni eitli.-- in- 
money or kind. In applying thi® principle in tlic case of the ilifirirtA 
above named, where produce rents prevail, special attention should K' given 
by the Settlement Officer to produce estimates. 


“ In estimating the land revenue demand, the Settlement Officer rill 
take into consideration all cirenmstanees directly or indirectly Icar'in:; 
upon the assessment, such as rent rates where money rates exist, the 1 mI;i? 
and character of the people, the proximity of marts for the di.«pf'S.il ri 
produce, facilities of communication, the incidence of past as?psm'!:t>, 
the existence of profits from grazing and the like. These and other con- 
siderations must be allowed their weight. 

“ The gross assessments for each Settlement Circle haring been fram-i! 
by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, revenue rate v 
on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross nsscssnimt, 
together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to the fluvtrn- 
ment for preliminary sanction, and will, wlicn sanctioned by tlie I/*'l 
Government, form the basis of assessment of particnlnr cstate.s in the cirfh’ ; 
but in the assessment to be ultimately adopted full consideration niust b 
given to the special circumstances for each estate. Tlic principle laid 
in Rnle I is to bo observed in the assessment in each case." 

The charge of the Settlement, as ■well as that of Kamal on'l 
Gurgaon, was entrusted to Mr. Oswald Wood, who remained in 
charge of the Delhi Settlement 'till November 3rd,_ 1877 , v/henkj 
gave over to Mr. Ch'anning. After this ' Mr. Chamiing held cfiio: 
for a short time, with Mr. Wilson as Assistant ; and, on 
10th, 1878, Mr. Maconachie took ovei? from the latter who h'|‘ 
been in temporary charge. Mr. Maconachie brought operatioib to 
a close in 1880 and reported upon them in the same year. 

The area is 385 square miles -with 283 -villages. Extreme length 
30, and breadth 20 miles. The assessment circle.^ were six ; anu W'- 
described by Mr. Maconachie in his report in great detail. 


1. — Khadar Hangar ... ... 

II. — Bangiir ... ... 

III. — Daliri Sailabi ... ... 

IV. — Zerkohl 

V. — Kiiandrat ... ... 

VI.— —Kohl ... ... •«. 

Total 


The incidence of the- revenue of the expireri rtcttiernv«i 
as a rule, distinctively light; and the increase of cultivation - > 
an obrious presuihption'that a considerable ' '/j, 

to he expected. This presumption wss strengthened "J’ . ' . , 

of the undoubted general development of the country ; tnc i ‘ 


• «* 

••• 
• •• 
• •• 


7G villagoH. 
PO „ 

2G „ 

34 „ 

3 ,’> n 

32 „ 


283 villages. 
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incntof ihc roads an(rcnmmninwitioii.«?, c.<5pccinlly l)y tlio construc- 
tion of the MaMirn ro.id, which opens np ihc through its 

wliolc length ; and the rise in price of agricultural produce. I'he 
return of prices shows a rise in price more or lc.ss deoided in the 
ease of every .staple, and there is no doubt what.ovcr’that' this nioiins, 
in ‘a considerable degi'oe, a rise in value also. These, then, were 
the grounds for expecting a largo increase in assossinent. l.ho 
countervailing facts were the want of thrift common in many, 
perhaps most, villages; the poor character of much of the new 
cultivation ; the lo.ss of dohni' in some parts ; and the detcrionition 
of soil, whether by the deposit of .sand from ihc hills, obstruction of 
drainage by the canal, or the flooding of alluvial land by the Okhlah 
weir. 

The new assassmont rates arc shown below : — 


\ • 

CniE. 

InnioATED. 

TJutnniOATrn. 

By wfll*. 

Dnhri. 

Dnkur, 

Riiinli’. 

Bliiir. 

I. — IvluWnr 5 KliAdnr ... 

Hihicnr. \ Dununr 

IT.— Biinenr ■ 

III. — Dnhrl 

IV. — ^rkohi 

A ... ... 

VI.— Kohl 

2 12 0 

2 12 0 
.10 0 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 
10 0 

1 8 0 

1 10 0 

1 0 0 

1 in 0 
12 0 

0 It 0 
n 12 0 

0 M 0 
10 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 


The .sanctioned revenue nitcs amounted to Rs. 2,30,646. Jlr. 

Wood’s detailed 
a.ssessmcnts reach- 
ed Bs. 2,40,360. 

The total of the 
actual announce- 
ments was accord- 
ingly Rs. 2,32,130, 
that is, Es. 4,;)16 
below rates. The 
statement in the 
margin shows the result of the Assessment Chakwarin the Ballabirarh 
talisil. 

Mr. Maconachie writes : — 

“ Viewed ns a wliole, the new assessment of the fahsil has raised the 
Government revenue by Es. 27,577 or by 13'6 jicr cent. This includes the 
assessnient of garden^ and resumed mdjis, and allows for reductions* 
in appeal. The presumptions already mentioned, verified and strengthened 
by the results of minute village to village inspection, appear to warrant the 
incrpse taken ; and there seems no reason to anticipate anything but 
a fair measure of prosperity for the taliHil in the future. Tlie chief danger, 
of course, in a tract where such a considerable portion of the cultivation 
depends on rain, must always be drought, and this would be felt severely 
in several, parts. The Kohf . villages, lying high and dry, and the less 
protected villages in the Bangar, would be the first injured ; and if the 
-want of rain continued; the weaker villages throughout the /o/isi/ would 


Chak. 

AToriiC'' <!••• 
innndl871.72 
to 1875-70. 

Rerrnuo 

rates. 

Jains ns final- 
ly assessed. 

Khiidar Bdn|;aT ... 
Ubnanr... ... 

Baliri .Snitdbd 

Zorkntil 

IDinndrdt 

Kohl 

40,233 

70.120 

32.502 

21.310 

0,880 

13.123 

63.008 

04.508 

33.414 

21,743 

13.704 

10,307 

60,355 

03.005 

.33.025 

21.810 

12.640 

10,325 

Total of TAnsiLi... 

'2,02.312 

2,30,014 

2,27,000 
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feel it. But nnless this calamity occtus to a marked desree tn-r-> 
be no difficulty in collecting the revenue.” ~ 

Some changes lyere made in the nmnher of villages in 
iah^U during Sett1*ement, -which are detailed in Chaotor IL 
number of -villages now is 288, divided into thefoUo-svm^r asse- 




circles : — 

I. — f^h&dzT Bandar 
TI. — ^Bangar 
JIT.— Dahri Sailaba 
IT. — ^Zerkohi 
T. — ^Khandrat 
YI.— Kohi 


Th? 


Total 


43 villngs. 
03 „ 

? " 

?2 » 

ii 

90 

— ?! 

253”villEr-:-£. 


The area of the tahsfl is 425 square mile?, and the greater 
length and breadth are nearly equal at 25 miles, the average 
22 and breadth 19- A minute description of the several circles vili 
be found in the Settlement Bepoit. 

The rates sanctioned for the several circles were as follorrs:— . 


- 

Izsteaxzi). 

YsiEstsiira, . 

. 

By ■B-eU. 

Dahri. 

DaUr. I v.r, '• 
BaasE 1 — 

ETi£<iar m. 

BAn^ar ... .» 

Bfinzar ... 

Pahri ... ... 

Zeriohi ... ~. 

... ... 

Khandr£t 

Bs. As. P. 

1 3 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 0 0 

Hs. As. P. 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 2 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Bs. As. P. 

1 e 0 

18 0 
16 0 
12 0 
01.? 0 

1 12 0 

Bf. As. ?. 

• 

014 0 1 
0I» 0 ‘ 
0 12 0 1 
012 0 ! 

. or- 0 j 
1 0 0 ! 


The results of the application of the rat^ are given b-;lor, 
together vriA the produce estimate, and the actual jama- obiaIii-:d 
by "vrorldng out the detailed assessments 


’ Cnaz. 

Average 
of fire Tears 

1872-73 

—76-77. 

Pro3oee 

estnaates. 

Bhadar BAngar ... 

BAo^ar ... ... 

Dabrf ... — 

Zerhnhi ... 

Kobi _. .» 

Bhandrbt . ... - •« 

ToTii 

Bs. 

23.634 

1.6-3.563 

$o;477 

22,114 

11.322 

8.237 

Es. 

25JK7 

1.43.»i:0 

1,14.254 

25.463 

14,337 

12,402 

3,18,546 

3,33,421 


JscB at 
Coiarots- 
Eios'-r’s 
rates. 


■Es. 

15.531 

l,®5-550 

eisis 

25.(02 

1333? 

13J50 


Jaaa at ® 
jesetJoaeS I 
rates- I 
i 

J- 

j 


Ee, 
1S.35T*' 

25 023 
13.S-27 I 

11.5:2 } 


Jtit I 


Ef. 


LiTV-’. *' 


3^11, «r I 2,r£i!j; 



£■=. 2-75.552. allc 


"at <’t 

eJ; ''i 


tiiijSe jar-a is Ks. 2,75.324; -tat initial jss/a i; ^ ^ 

def-’rrrf rerentte on pTotectire lease;. Tiiis is re-oncilrl .. -tn ^ . 

je bv Etaidng the foUonlng sHotrance; Acid to mat anouj- ■» - 
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A specml fcaturo of the nsscssment in tliis lahatl was the 
forinaliou of a chnk Jlifl as already done in the ncighhonring 
iaWil of Gurgaon. ' Five villages lying lowest in the Najafgarh 
yhll were divided into two ciml'.'t, chiik Jlnl and chnh Mnstakil. 
The lattci only has in each ease been assessed repilarly. The 
axTangoincnt for the chak Jhfl is that the land will be assessed 
only when cultivated at rates var 3 ’ing with the crop as follows : — 

Sugarcane, l\s. 6 per acre per annum to be taken only if the 
crop ripens. 

Jlelons and rcM jawdr, Fs. 1-S per aero per crop. 

All other crops, Rs. 3 per acre per crop. 

The cesses also arc levied on the amounts thus due. These 
are the same rates as tho.se used in Gurgaon. The system is popular. 
The villages wore all suflbriug from ovcr-assc.ssinent, or rather from 
inelasticity of asses-sment; and the relief given by adopting the 
new method was urgcntl)* required. The areas in each rillago 
of the chak Jhil arc given below : — 
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24 
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••• 
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530 


537 

rdMah ... 
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1 — 

1(1 

8 

u* 
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242 

Zainpur 

140 


1 

48 

3 


07 


07 

as. 

148 

ShiL'drpur ... 

070 


6 

loa 



574 


674 

... 

074 

Guinuu Hcri. ... 

531 


4 

230 

... 

... 

267 


287 

... 

617 

Total 

2,153 

... 

34 

305 

n 

... 

1,712 

... 

1,712 

... 

2,118 


bouu- 


Therc are only two chaJes in this talisil, and their long uuuu 
dary is for the most part easily defined. The Bangar lies to the wes 
of the old bed of the Jamn^ in the same way as the Khddar lie 
immediately west of the present bed. A great part of the Khada: 
as before noticed, has probably been at different times under th 
flood or flow of the river, and the soil is generally more sandy tha 
the Bangar ;,but there is an easily traced boundary running almoE 
due norfli_ and south through ih^tahstl, where the Biimgar begin 
\vith a rise, more or less sharp, to the west. For about half Ava, 


gardens separately assessed, and Rs. 24fi for resumed and deduct Rs. 300 on 

account of land taken up for public purposes and the Rs. 772 aboye mentioned for 
wells = Rs, 2,76,552. • 

f In comparing the present with the former it must be remembered that 
w ® announced on three villages, Audhnoli, Karthwafa and 

.n.nanarfl,t Ivaian, as being under direct lease from the district. Theseiffwa# may. be 
put down as Rs. 25, Rs. 214 and Rs. 2,560 respectively ; total Rs. 2,789. This brings 
Rs '^C4^d‘ff°°^ ■^**”** indeed to the jmna at sanctioned rates ; onlj 
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up from the south this boundary, lies very near the line of the 
old imperial road '; in the upper half it lies more to the west of 
that line. The Khddar has 110 villages, the Bangar, 129. Beal, 
but more minute, differences may be shown by drawing irregular 
lines from north to south beginning at the east, and these variations 
are fully described. in Mr. Maconachie’s Settlement Report, 

Since Settlement there has been a noticeable increase of barren 
in the Bangar chak from 20,144 acres to 22,687, .and the latter 
figures are far below -the truth. A still more serious point is that 
a considerable proportion of this waste is new, that is to say, the 
land now under cultivation was much of it formerly uncultivated, 
and sometimes considered unculturable. In place of this, land 
has fallen out of cultivation, as really barren through s/ior. So 
that the character of the soil available for expansion of cultivation 
has deteriorated, and is deteriorating more than might be imagined 
from the area statistics. The increase in the Khadar cultivated • 
area would seem to have been made pretty equally from the “ cultu- 
rable ” and the “ unculturable” land. If not, a large extent of the 
formerly so-called "unculturable” has now been put down as “cultu- 
rable.” Probably both of these changes have taken place. The changes 
in cultivation and in irrigation may be summarised as follows 



OoHhatcd. 

nncutlirated 

cniturable. 

Dneutfivafed 

nncnlturable. 

Iirirated, 

B&n|;ar ... 

Khadar ... 

-17 (01 par cent.) 

.f.l9,«« (38 per 
cent.) 

-i.OlO (7-4 per 
cent,] 

-9,413 (19 per 

cent.) 

,f2,543 (12 pec 

cent.) 

-8,228 (40 per 

cent.) 

-4.6S3 l» per 
ceut.t 

-155 (1 ffr 
■ cent.) 


The irrigated area does not naclude the canal irrigation, so that 
the falling off in the Bangar is not strange. The figures of the 
Khadar area are misleading. There has been no doubt an incre^e 
in the permanent means of irrigation ; the mode of calculation 
must have been different ; 1,509 new pakka wells have been sunk 
here. In the canal area there is a decrease of 13,495 acres, out 
this too is .at least partly nominal. The last* figures are those ot 
the year of measurement, when irrigation was under the average. 
The annual average for thirty years is 54,354 acres. . 

The markets for Sunipat produce are, and indeed for, a long 
period have been, good. The great population of Delhi is a valu- 
able oulet for all kinds of grain and pulse, while Mirath on t e 
other side of the Jamna takes a great deal of sugarcane, the nios 
valuable of all crops. The general expansion of population 
improved the market, and the same' may be said of the in^rovemen 
in road communications. There is the Grand Trunk 
estimable boon for the heavy traffic, and the cross roads, tnoi p. 

. far enough from being what they ought to be, are ' 

better than they were in 1842. Prices too 'have^ risem tn 
is to some extent one in' value as well as in' price. In some l 
the rising tendency has been nniformi as in the 
important staples, sugarcane and wheat, gram, maize a,n A j 
For others theliighest price was reached in the quinqiiennia P.., , 
1864 to 1869, which included the famine year 1868. It 
that the staples ■will' fall to their old prices. Especially a 
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«l>Uilv Irt tljpliiijh n«i'<'S'fni<'nt pnl on tliom ; hut I noted Hint they 

nil could prohnMr do with h'?s wator thnn (hoy nt jinwnt Imvo, nnd thftt, 
heforo outorini: on any »jU''?liott of reduction of ro.vc’inio n<; nooi'.eenry on 
restriction of irri^'ntion, it phouhl lx* nseertainod whothor wollo could not Iks 
punk, and (hat if they could, little or no reduction could lx* n'yopsnty. 

Iss rcjdy to (lie I'uijuirj* n« to villnsic? n«fc«fci| n(. poinctliinfi; less (linn 
n true dry n‘i<-ep?iiieut. I puhniittcd n list of twenty villnKcp. one in Dcllil nnd 
Its in Suiiijint.* Hut in doinc so I Inid pto’ss on the fact that tlu'he?( judftes 
of auv futuroijurstion nrisiui; as to revision of nssessuient would he (he IHstrict 
Odieers of the time, and that- 1 should deprecate any action which would 
have tlieetTcct of cinharrassiii}; their fn'edeeittutnof each ca'con its merit H. This 
point 1 urj;cd also with reganl to the villai:*’!; n«sesse«l nhovc the true dry 
rate; and at, the same time I shmild not wish to stop nr hinder entjuinr into 
the case of ' other than those villnjjes mentioneil. Taken ns suepeslions 
merely, 1 Ixdii’Ve the lisle will he u-'eful in n innterinl degree, hnt they phould 
not N’ consMen'd as nion* than this." 

The pnnlens in sojno parts of the tUslTici nro. numerous anti very 
profitnhlo. Then* has Ix'cji. therefore, no necessity to tdiservij thn 
sumo lihi-ml indulgence which hns lieen exercisctl in (his matter in 
the jnore arid Inicts of (iiirgilon. As a rule, (hts Delhi gardens have 
been assessed, nnd statejnejit below shows what a considerable sum 
of revenue, is thus tditaiucd. In number (boy arc as follows : — 
"In Delhi llofl ; in llallab^rarb 177; in Sunijiat. 737. llcgisters 
Iiave been nrejinn-d (tfht^thrnr showing the extent, ownership, 
numbers atul himls of (;ves nnd tissessment, levied in each tuise. The 
gardens on wbiob no revmnie has bet;n nsSso.*sscd are si2 ; the reasons 
fur making (be exei.-ption have been un(cd in (be Vogister. 
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The. extent, of all the gardens is 2,6C5 acres, assessed at 

Rs, .l-.OS-K 

Protective lenses on wells newly made or repaired wore 
given under (bo provisions of B. C. VII of 1S6G in 08 cases. 
In Delhi 3G; Simipat 13; Bnllabgarh 49. A table in the 
♦Settlement Re]iort shows the total amount nnd the details of 
t-bc revenue w’bicli Government, in order to protect capital from 
being taxed, has for t he time siUTcndcrcd ; the laud covered by tho 
wcSlls tborc treated is 902 acres. 

It remains to show in a ta,bulatcd form tbc results of the new 
assessment for the whole dustrict. In doing so the owner’s rate is 


• The Simipt villnRc.i wore Annmipur, Cliitnnn, Ckntm Dewa, Jnhmal- 
pur or Lolian Imbn, .limn, JlmraiU, .llinrauli, KlnibriS,. Knscorf, ICoallf, Kheii Dahva 

Kn an “.'’’mn nMiu Salem,, nr Tiirnli, Saiilpnr, Thnna Khurd, and Tbnnn 

Knlan . the Delhi village was Ilolambi Ivnian, 
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taken at' the estimate formed from the average of the past ten years-, 
hut the actual amount may he expected to he considerably less, 
owing to the restriction of irrigation which it is to he hoped the 
people will themselves bring about, and which, the new ’ assessment 
was intended to encourage. This statement includes the assessments 
of gardens and resumed ma^, and the like; the amount here 
shoAvn is, in fact, the full ultimate demand for the new ass esgmeTit^ 
except as regards the OAvner's rate. ■ * 


Statement slewing the r^lts of revision of land revenue assess- 
ment in Delhi during the recently conchided Settlement. 
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BAIXABOABn Tabsib. 

Ehddar Bdngar ... 

Udngar 

Dafari Saildba ... ... 

Zerkohi ... 

Bohi ... ... 

Ehandrit ... ... 

Toiab 

Dbbhi Tahsil. 

Ehddar Bdngar 

Bdngar ... .. 

Udhar ... ... 

Zerkohi ' ... ... 

Bohi ... ' ... 

Ehandrdt ... ... 

Total 

SuiiiFAT Tahsil. 

Bdngar ... 

Ehddar ... ... 

' Total 

GbaiiS Toatal 

46.233 

79.126 

32,692 

21.349 

13.123 

9,889 

63698 
94.598 
33.414 
21.743 
19 367 
13,794 

60,805 

94,310 

34,025 

22.3-iO 

17.965 

12,676 

60,715 

93,903 

34.145 

22.079 

16,403 

12.644 

•• 

60,715 

93.903 

84,145 

22,079 

16,403 

12,614 

+4 482 
+14.777 
+1,0 53 
-}.730 
+3.280 
-h2.75S 

2,02,312 

2,36.614 

2,32,130 

2,29,889 


2,29,869 

+Z1,Si1 

23,834 
1 63.562 
89,477 
22,114 
11.323 
8.237 

19.357 

1,19,054 

90.570 

25.035 

13,327 

11,612 

20,871 

1,17,805 

87,825 

25,290 

13,120 

10,560 

20.898 

1,18.427 

87.868 

25,298 

13,132 

10,701 

58 

47.886 

214 



20.956 

1.66.313 

88,082 

25.293 

13.132 

10,701 

—2.878 

+2.7-51 

-1.39-5 

.-^3,184 

■H,810 

+2,464 

3,18,646 

2.78,915 

2,75,471 

t3,76,324 

•48,158 

3,24,482 

+5,P36 

2,77.265 
1,24 043 

1,81.982 

1,46.930 

1,94 685 
1.41,815 

1,95.548 

1,42,719 

74,604 

2.70.052 

1,42.719 

.—7,213 
-j- 18.676 

4,01,308 

3.27,912 

3,36.600 

3.38.267 

74,604 

4,12.771 

+ 11,463 

9,22,166 

8,43,471 

8,44,101 J 

f-8.44,48'' 

1 22,662 

9,67,142 

-f 44,976 


The amount entered in the district after dedurfio^ 
on account of indrivs to zailddrs and aU lambarddrs, is Es. 8,26,73o 


• For Ballobgarh 1871-72— 1876-76. 

Tor Delhi ...T 

[1872-73—1876-77. 

For Sunipat... 3 j u e am 

+ And adding Bs. 2.789 for three Tillages held in lease we get Es, 2,79,113 and Rs. 8, , 
respectively as the yoiaos .here. , . ' 
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which will ho rccoMcilc<l with the jama by making 1 he following 


tluilnclions from (ho latter : — 

nllnwnnccR • ftti 

IttliihitniilVf 

Protvci 5 v<‘ «•* •• ••• 

%>« ••• ••• 

JnfWfi lo i^avtituidrt tlOO 


Tolnl «lt'(luclio«n •« 17.7-l’> 

8,-J(;.7a5 


fi.S 1.-J80 


The division of (ho yearly nmonnt duo ns revenue info tho 
(wo instohneul.s of r,ihi and hhirif was gi'iiendly «lefenniuc-d by (ho 
choice of lhe ]*co)>le themselves; hut., ns a nde, no villagi* was allowed 
(o pay less than four annas <ir nmre than twidve annus in either harvest. 
As a rule, the old jirojxtrl ions wen* generally maintained, and in 
some of the cases in wliiclt change was made, the alteration was pal- 
pably for the better. 

Cesses to be. levi<rd arc those in onlinary use, including (ho 
hiir.harthlri Its. local rates Ks. S annas, school R*?. 1, 

ri'ud Re. 1, and as follows : Hallnbgarh *11, Delhi 4], 

Sujiipat. 4 ]»cr c<*n(. Ces,«cs {in* levied tui covners rate. Under the ik’w 
jMiv'Jrf amingeinent.s the full rate will be enjoyed by ihv jitilu an' 
only on measurements viehling up (o Rs. .")()() owner’s rate. On 
measurements above (Ins limit up to Rs. 1,000 he will got Rs. 2 
])or emit., while in me.xsurcments f<tr more than Rs. 1,000 owner’s 
rate he will get only 1 ])er cent. .Ao/frs have according to nilc been 
!isse.«scd fftr the levy of cesses. 

Refon! the recent iSettlcmcnt the old rule was in force, by 
which no alRrralions due to river action were considered, unless they 
amounted to 10 per cent, of tho cullurablo area of the village. 'J'his 
system worked great injustice, as the wludc Juilding of an individual 
might bo cast, away, without his biring able to obtain relief. Accord- 
ingly, in 1S7C the new sy.stom was introduced, under which each 
case of di-alluvion is separately considered and dealt, with on it.s 
meril.s. For rcyenuc purposes the deej) .stream boundai^’ is the 
generxd nde of deci.sion. 

Table JJo. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plot.s, and the are.a of land of which the revenue is a-ssigned, 
the amount of that revenue, tho period of assignment, and the 
number of jissigiiees for e.'ich iahstl Jis tho figures stood in 1881-82. 
The midfi investigations in the recent Settlement were important 
and ])rotraclcd. The authority under which the enquiry was made 
is the jotter Xo, 7481 of 29th October 1872, from tho Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner, to Commisssioner, Delhi. From this letter 
the following c-\tracts arc important, as regards the procedure to 
bo adopted : — 

(!)• — -All grants^ which can be shown to have been included 
in _thc_ reristers of land rcle.ised in perpetuity which were 
maintained before the Mutiny, cither by the existence of 
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authentic copies, of those registers, or by the production 
of the certificates, fomished to the holders, must he 
regarded in the absence of any express limitation by the 
terms of the grant,- -as hereditary and transferable. In 
these cases you will only havetO ascertain that the present 
possession corresponds with the extent of the grant, and 
that the present holder can show a good title derived from 
the_ person whose name was originally entered in the 
register. 

(ii) . — ^Life-gr^ts were to be considered as non-transfeiable, and 

persons in -wrongful possession -n^ere to be ousted, unless 
'for any reason it should seem fit to make recommendation 
to the contrary. 

(iii) . — In the case of grants under 10 btgr/ios for reli^ous or 

charitable purposes, included in the separate register of 
such grants, it will be necessary only to ascertain that 
the grants are still applied to such purposes, and that 
the area entered in the register is not exceeded. 

(iv) . — Perpetual grants after 1858 were to be considered as 

not transferable, those made before the Mutiny as trans- 
ferable. 

With regard to the kind of mdji known as half-rates tenures, 
the instructions were -to resume them ordinarily, unless for special 
reasons it seemed fit to recommend a continuance of the grant in 
the shape of a mdji on part of the land in question. These con- 
cessions have almost imiformly been found to require no. further 
continuance, and having come to the natural term of their grant 
viz,, the end of the current Settlement, have been resumed ; the 
area affected being put in -with the IchdUa area and assessed at 
full rates. 

The results of the investigations are shown in’thetable on 

the next page. The grants made for good service in the mutiny 
are separately detailed in the Settlement Keport The aggregate 
amount of assigned, revenue in the Delhi district is now Rs. 53,189. 

I Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates ; while Table No. XIX sho-ws the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. Government right, in the 99 
villages in which it is sole or part proprietor, extends to^ 31,381 
acres, of which 20,272 are assessable, and on wliich Rs. 2o,5i0 is 
the estimated revenue. The property, therefore, is of very 
derable importance. Its origin is confiscation at the Mutiny; of the 
.private property of the king, of lands of mdjiddr proprietors grossly 
mutinous, and of the property of the Raj a., of Ballabgarh and of 

the Nawab of Jhajjar. „ m j • -j 

The private property of the king is called taiul. The word is said 
to be derived from the ^rl^h, and to mean ‘pocket’, and may there- 
fore be fi-eely rendered as, pocket money, or in a certain se^e the 
peculivm of the king. This property he acquired 
arrangements for his maintenance and privy purse m 1803, but.tnere 
is reason to beleive that the Mughal Emperoi-s always had private 
land held in direct property. After confiscation at the Mutiny, it 
appears from the records of the Government office that protractea 
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Chapter V, B. enquiry was made as to its • value and extent. In his No, 521 of 

Land and Land 1858, the Deputy Commissioner requested instruc- 

Bevcnne. tmns on the pomt whether a title was to be held good, clainnn<» 

Tam . . ‘ freehold tenure ’ of hm property- ‘ by right of gift or purchase froin 

the ex-Mng or his immechate predecessors.’ He also reported 
resumption of cronm lands held under ‘ deeds granted by pci-sons 
manifestly incompetent to alienate.’ The Commissioner replied that 
as a rule all grants or sales made subsequent to 1803, when Sludi 
Alam became pensioner of Government, were valid only during the 
life of the donor. He quoted among other authorities a rule of*’ 1841 
to this effect laid doivu by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, and confirmed in the same year by the Supreme 
Government. This view was sanctioned by Secretary to Govern- 
ment’s, No. 579 of 26th May 1859, and directions were given for the 
preparation of a register of tav&L property. This register was sub- 
mitted (nearly nine years later) by the Deputy Commissioner (]Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) under cover of his No. 144 of 15th April 1868. The 
Commissioner, in sending it up to Government, remarked that in 
some'eases of sale, Rai Bahsi Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner, acting 
on the revenue side, had held that all rights were sold, i.e., mafi, a.s 
well as proprietary rights, that these decisions not being judicial 
orders might be contested by Government if necessary, but that he 
considered this unadvisable. The Secretary to Government, in his 
No. 361 of 11th May 1868, concurred in this. When the register 
came dovm a mistake was made as to the terms of Government 
orders, and sales were made of a few properties, which, on report 
for sanction being made, were disallowed by Government and 
cancelled.. Systematic enquiry was directed by an Assistant Com- 
missioner of the district ‘ who was to summon parties claiming 
against Government to file proofs of their title, and then to draw 
up draft plaints for the opinion of the Government advocate.’ 
On this the point of law was referred as to the time of limitation 
running against Government, in suits to set aside alienations hy 
the Idng of Delhi of proprietary right in taiill villages. The Go- 
vernment advocate held that this was 60 years from the date of 
confiscation of the grant to the king, i.e., from 1857. After further 
correspondence on points of detail, the Financial Commissioner in 
his No. 6,598 of 16 th September 1872, laid doAvn the principles of 
investigation, making a division between urban and rural laii'd 
For the former a special agency was appointed^ (Mr. G. L. Smith, 
Assistant Commissioner, who made his report in May 1876,) and 
the enquiry into rural • taiHl, which included all cases save tho.se 
properties inside the City of Delhi and the suburbs of Jehannuma 
and Khandi-at kalan, in the towns of Indarpat, Farfdabfid and 
Ballabgarh, was made over to the Settlement Department to ho 
carrieif on in connection with the investigation into mef/i tenure;?. 
Distinction was drawn beWeen : — 

(1.) — The title of Government to proprictaiy right. 

(2 .) — The right of occupants to hold revenue free. ^ 

And it was remarked that these rights w'ore wholly inde]»cn-^ 
dent of each other. Meffis might exist on Government properly, 
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and on ihc other hand occu]>ants not adinitfinp Government 
im'})rietarv rigid, would s^till have to prove any alleged right to hold 
revenue free. The Financial Commissioner Airthcr directed "that 
the ])ro]melary right, of Government should he a-'^seHod in each ease 
and recorded in the Sett lomenl papens, that a .suitable rent .should 
be fixed by the Settlement Officer, and that c.n.se.s on wliicb the right 
of Government is not admitted .should be reported to the Deputy 
Commi.esioner, who .should he instructed to eject, the holdera if there 
i.s good ground to helieve the Government title to be a good one. 
The jiroprietaty light, of Government should be asserted whether 
the land is held reveiinc free or not, and n rent demanded as acknow- 
ledgment of the nghf.” The report on proprietary right, was to be 
kept distinct from 1 hat on «iu 7 t tonnro.s. while di.sli net mention wa.s. 
to he made in the latter regisior ns to wholhor the property belonged 
to Govormnenl. or not. 'I'lie inv(*sligalions are not 3 'ct complete. 

The Ibija of Ballabgarh had ]irojiriefnrv right in the whole or in 
partof .*11 villages in his ti-rritiiry : and. at the Mutiny, those were 
confiscated, and .«eltl<>d with the crt 7 n/H^//iV.s with the addition of a 
moderate «io/i7-</jni' g(>nenilly about 10 per cent, on the revenue. In 
1S72 when Settlement proceedings began, Mohammad AU Shah, of 
Sanlhana, jietitioned to lie allowed (opnrcha.se Govennnent right.s in 
these villages, ofli-ring lv.s. 1 .•{■7,<i«‘'0 a,s the price. Guvennnenl sent down 
for report : ( 1 ). Whether the Goieniment title wa.s good. (2). Whether 
there wa.s mneh cnltnnihU' landa.s Y«'t uneuUivateii, (.3). Whether the 
])rice oflered wa,s fair. Therejdy to (his staled ihni the Government 
title wa.s nndonhted; that, so far as known tlu-n, the extent of mdl- 
(jnzdri land would he as follows ; — imgated 2,000 acres ; nnirrigated 
11,000; cnltnrahle 2,000; total l.'i.OUO acre.s. Mr. Wood further 
c.stimatcd the value t»fthe jirojierty at m*t less than Rs. 2,40,000. He 
.suggested, however, that hefoiv .sale, the right.s of the tenants culti- 
vating on the property should hi- a.seiu'lained, as many of them, though 
not laying claim («> ownn’r-sliip, wen* prohahK’ entitled to rights of 
occupanc}'. This eiajuiry was directed under No. 4(»n of IGth March 
1874, from the Seeretarv to I’unjah Govennnent to the Financial 
pommissioner, with the following principles laid down to guide the 
investigation : — 

( 1 ) — ^Thc British Government succeeds to the rights, and only 

to the rights of the Ballabgarh Raja. 

( 2 ) — Any cultivator who has been in continuous occupation, 

either in his own person, or in the person of his ancestors, 
for 12 years before annexation, should bo admitted to rights 
of occupancy. This implies a modification of tho Financial 
Commissioner’s proposal, that those wdio have since the 
mutinies only, or only in their o\n\ persons and those of 
their fathers, resided in the village, should he entered as 
having no right of occupancy. 

(3) — Questions of the right of absentee mdjicldrs are reserved 
. for decision as they come up. 

( 4) — ^Tho’ onmpi'obaoicU lies rather on Government than on a 

cultivator of any length of standing. 
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• Eight of the thirty-four villages belonged entirely to Govern- 
ment, and of the twenty-six- remaining, eight had the Govermhent 
rights already separate and distinct :from those of. the 0 am/nda ?’8 ; in 
seventeen they were as yet joint with the zmyimddrs ; and in one , 
the rights were partly separate and partly joint. ■ 

The report on the sepamtely held villages, and such part , of 
Garhkhera as was already separate, was sent up under Settlement . 
Officer's, No. 267 of September 14th 1876, and orders were passed 
in Government letter No. 578 of 17th May 1877. The mnin 
points W’cre — . 

1, — Eights of occupancy were conceded in 8,846 cases.' 

Ditto ditto refused in 851 „ 

Ditto ditto remained undecided in 36 „ 

2 — ^Wliere rights of occupancy now granted affect absentee mdfiddrs, 
no such tndjiddrs should be allowed to contest sucli rights, 
3. — The right now granted is under section 8 of the Tenancy Act ; 

any parties claiming under section 5 can sue to establish 
the right. 

With regard to the sale of the property, it was directed that 
(a) it should be made in portions or lots, not in a lump, and after 
reserving any lands necessaiy for grants ; (h) the cultivators should' 
ordinarily be allow'ed an opportunity of offering for the land. sold. 
The report oh the reiliaining villages, after partition had been made, 
was submitted in Mr. Maconachie’s No. ‘292 of September 18th, 
1879, and on this orders have not been passe.d. His proposals were . 
to concede occupancy right in 839 bighas, 13 biswds, and refuse it 
in 3,530 bighas, 6 biswds. 

In 1878, four of the villages reported on by Mr. Wood 'were 
sold by auction. This was to raise money to pay Eai BahMur 
Umrao Singh for the Fattehpuri Mosque property, which by the 
orders of His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) was restored to 
the Muhammadan community of Delhi. The order for these sales 
■was communicated under cover of the Punjab Government No. 1A89 
of 28th August 1878, and at the auction held in pursuance thereof 
the prices obtained were, for Ballabgai’h Bs. 64,500 sold -to Ram- 
Kishen Kaur of the Eajas family. 


Chandaolf Ks. 30,0001 .j 

Chksf „ 10,100 Uold to Amjad Ali of Fandabad.' 

Tilauri Bangar „ 8,000 ) 

The sum required was Rs. 1,17,833-6, and the d^erence ■was 
met by appropriating a sum of Es. 6,000 in deposit from 
of the shops round the mosque.- The - surplus ' was given to tne 
trustees of the budding. 
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bitt^'rics jilayotl upon Iho ciiy in the s;icp:e of l.sr»7. From tlm 
summit, of (his Uitljjo, the view of tim station nml city is rory pm* 
tu»vs<pic ; in (ho forcjcrouml th« Imusos nml ganlctis of the Knolish 
n’sidonts, thicklv intersjwrsal with tnres, and in the (listanre the city 
wall Rurmounted here ami there by tall acacia-*, while over all rise, 
the minarots of the .lama Masjid and the Fort. But perhaps (he 
most slrikinsj view is (hat of the casteni face of the Falnee, which 
{jn;ots the tmvcller as he ernsst's the. .latnna Railway bridge on his 
entrance into the city. Outside tin! city to the west and north-west 
lie some conshWahle snhnrh.s. The largest, (hat of Sabzi Mandi, 
lines the. fJrand Trunk Road on either sid- f<»r a rnnsiderahle distance. 
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1jCS.s important ar<> the Sadr Bazar and Teliwara. Further ponth 
(he main snhnrh is (hat of I’.ahiir (Janj. The Commi.«sioner'.s ofiice 
is .situated outside the city. n<ljoiniiig his privat** resideju’e, a large 
castellated h«mse in (In- Civil Lines known as Lmlhov Castle. Tln! 


cantonments are situated partly itishfe the fort ancl partly outside. 
The EurojV'nu fore., (teeupies the fort ; and the native force, with 
their Fnrnpe.an oJlie-rs. (hat portion of the town known as Darya 
Oauj hef.ween the fort ntid smith wall of the city. In the Civil 
Lines also, separating them from tie- Ridge, is a small sp.acn known 
as the cavalry lines, occupied by a troop «if native cavalrj* commanded 
by a n.nlive ofiieer. 

The Imildings of the t<i\vn are f..r the most part of brick, and 
an', well built and substantial. M.-mv of the .smaller .streets are 


narrow and tortuous, and en-l in many cases in rif/.i-ife-suc ; but on 
(he, other hand, no citv in lu-lia has tim-r streets than (he main 


thoroughfares of Delhi. Th< re are no le.ss than ten main .streets, 
thoroughly metalled, dniim-il. and lighl«-d. Tin- town is (navensed 
hy two main thoroughfare.s, niimiug respeelively from e.ast to west, 
and north to south. The former, known as the (niandni Chnuk, is 
pome three-ipiart'Ts of a mile in length ; it leads from the Lahore 
gate of (ho fort to that of the < ity. and is probably one of the 
tiiicst native .stn-ets in India ll is about ."lO vanls wide, and has 


a pavement on eaeh side, and »»ne in the middle, ])lunted with a 
double row of tn-es, mo.stlv niiu and inpul, with a double mad for 
vehicular traflic. The middle footpath i.s built over the masonry 
aqticduct which conducts water fmm the canal into the fort. The 
second main road leads from the Ka.shniir gate on the north to 
the Dc'hli gate on tin* soiilh. pas.sing the di-slrict otlicc-s, the church, 
the Delhi College, the dak bungalow, the teU'graph and post 
officc-s. It then <leseend.s an incline, goc.s under the railway bridge 
of the East Indian Railway, and again ascend.s an incline, crosses 
the Western Jamna Canal, passes between the Fort and the Jama 
Masjid, cutting the Chandui Chauk at right angles, and after 
traversing the Faiz bazar loave.s the city at the Delhi gate. 
Besides those above-mentioned, there are two other broad roads 
running cast and vvest to the north and south of the railway from 
the Calcutta to the K.ibnl gates. These are lined with trees, and 
give an air of freshness and verdure to the city. The streets arc 
well paved. The drainage and water-supply, however, arc not good, 
but steps are being taken to drain the city,’ and to supply the 
inhabitants with good drinking water. The best drinking water 
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Chapter- VI. is obtained from the Ridge, but that is some distance off, and beyond 
"rr . . the reach of the poorer inhabitants of the city. 
ntSsand SS ‘ building • within the walls is the Jama Masiid 

, ments. built in the reign of Shah Jehan (1629-58), and said to' have cost 

•noUii pitv 11,8.10,00,000. It ,is' situated on a rocky eminence a little to the 

tion. ^ south - of the Chandni Ohauk, and to the east of the " open space 
cleared found the fort, with three entrances approached by broad 
flights' of steps on the south, east, and north sides. . The'finest entrance 
is that on the east side ; the other two are to a considerable extent 


. confined by adjacent buildings. It is built of red sandstone, and 
consists of a large quadrangle with • the mosque itself on the west 
side. The mosque itself is of oblong form, 201 feet, by, 
120 feet, and is surmounted by three white marble cupolas with 
spires of gilded copper. On the north and south sides are two 
minarets composed of alternate stripes of white marble and red 
sandstone placed vertically, about 130 feet high, from which exten- 
sive views are obtained. Another building of antiquarian interest 
is the Kala Masjid, near the Turkman gate, built by Feroz Shah in 
1351. It is now falling into decay, and ,is mainly of interest as 
being a remnant of a former city. Inside the fort are to be found 
some of the finest buildings in DehlL The Lahore gate of the ' Fort, 
built of red sandstone, leads into a “ long and lofty vaulted arcade 
with an octagonal opening at the centre to admit light and venti- 
lation.” This is now used as a hasdr where supplies are sold for the 
benefit of the European soldiers of the Fort On emer^ng from the 
Lahore Gate the Diwan-i-Aam, or Hall of Public Audience, comes 
into view. It is a large hall enclosed at the north, but open on the 
" other three sides, and supported by red sandstone pillars.’ It is now 
used as a canteen. Further on, close to the river, is the 'handsomest 
building in the Fort, known as the Dlwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private 
Audience. It is a pavilion of white marble, supported' on pillars of 
tlie same material, the whole of which are, or were, richly ornament- 
ed with flowers of inlaid mosaic work of cornelian and other stones. 

. In former times it must have been far more magnificent than at the 
present time, but it was greatly despoiled after ^ the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire about the middle of the 18th centuiy. In this build- 
ing was foimerly set up the Peacock Throne, carried away by 
Shah, the Persian conqueror, in 1739 AD. Close'to the Diwan-i-Mas 
is the Moti Masjid, also of marble, the private mosque of the Em- 
peror and his family, much injm’ed during, the Mutiny. _ . 

Another building worth mention is the Institute 'in the Ohandni 
Chauk, a large red brick building, forming three sides of a quadrangle. 
,It is in European style, erected by the Municipal Committee ,• and is 
used as a Museum, Town Hall, Darbar Room, and Library for tne 
European’ residents ; and opposite this -is* the Clock Tower m t e 
centre of the Chandni Chauk, about 130 feet high, ■with four 
Other .buildings worth a passing notice are the Church, built y 
' Colonel Skinner, the Fattehpurf Masjid, the Delhi College, the JLos 
Office (occupying the building known as the' Magazmeb the -Aio 
' Serai, and the East Indian Railway Station. ' -tr ' 

There are several fine gardens, both inside and outside the ci y. 

■ The Queen’s Gardens, in the ■ centre of the town, botiVeen the ra 
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way and the Chandni Chauk,' made by order of jehanara Begam, 
the daughter of the Emperor Shah J ehan, are largely used as a 
pleasure resort hy both natives and Europeans, Beside the gardens 
proper, there is a well supplied menagerie which attracte large 
-crowds. Besides the Queen’s Gardens,' the gardens round the 
Delhi Bank are worth a visit. This house and gardens formerly 
belonged to the Begam Sami’u, a celebrated chieftainess, whose 
husband, a Frenchman of the name -of Sombre, was in the service 
of the Mahrattas. Outside the city, near the Kash m ir gate, are the 
Kudsia Gardens, which owe their origin to Kudsia Begam ; and 
between the Sabzi Mandi and the canal are the Rushanara and 
Sirhindi Gardens, now forming one large and beautiful garden,' in-, 
eluding the tomb of Rushanara Begam, another of the daughters of 
Shah' Jehan, and the favourite sister of the Emperor Aurangzib. 

It is not proposed to give a detailed account of the objects 
of antiquarian and historical interest of Delhi and its environs. 
The subject has been elaborately dealt mth by General Cunningham 
in' his Archaeological Reports, 1, 132 to 231 ; IV, i to xvii and 1 to 
91 ; V, 142 to 144 ; by Mr. Carr Stephen in his Archaeology of 
Delhi ; and in the Asiatic Society’s Journals, supplementary 
number of Vol. XXXIII, 1864, page 375 ; 1866, page 199 ; 
1870, page 70; and there are several guide-books,* which con- 
tain every detail which a visitor will care to know. Short 
descriptions. of the most remarkable monuments of antiquity will 
be given in their appropriate places in the folloiving historical 
sketch, and a brief notice of some of the most remarkable build- 
ings ivill be found below ; but nothing more will be attempted. 
The historical sketch itself is merely an attempt to string together, 
in a readable form, a narration of the most remarkable events in 
the history of the city. An interesting account of Delhi, as it- was 
in 1823,. will be found in Selections from the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, II, 577. Though possessing no peculiar qualifications firom 
a physical point of view, the neighbourhood of Delhi has, from ^he 
earliest dawn of Indian history, been the site of a capital city. Within 
a distance nowhere exceeding 11 or 12 miles from modem Delhi, 
city after city has risen upon the ruins of its fallen predecessors, until 
the cl^i'is of old buildings has been estimated to cover an area of 
more than 45 square miles*}- from Tughlakabad, ten miles to the 
south, to the Kutb Minar, six miles to the west. First upon this list 
of cities stands the name of Indraprastha, a city founded, probably 
during the latter part of the 15th century B.C., by the Aryan colonists 
of India, when first they began to feel their way down the banks of the 
Jamna. The Mahabharata tells us how the five Pandavas, Yudis- 
thira and his brothers, leading a body of Aryans from Hastinapur 
upon the Ganges, expelled or subdued the savage Nagas, and cleared 
their land of forest ; how they built the city of inefraprastha, and 
grew into a great Kingdom; and how they fought and overcame 


* The best is perhaps that of Mr. H. G. Keen. 

t At the northern end thebreadthof therninsisabontth^eemilcs,attheso^th'"r,•■ 
cnrt about sismiles, Bishop Hebcr describes this space as “a very awful scCi. 
dcsolatiou.” ■ ■ " 
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Chapter VL their kinsmen, the Kauravas. And then the history lo=es its<>lf 

To™,M^dpa.“S=i”mtheconfMedcIirpB^^^^ , ' 

lities and .Canton- -Lne city oi Inoraprastha Avas built upon the banks of the 
meats. Jamna, between the more modem Kotila of Ffroz Shah and Huma- 
Hktoiy. two miles south of the present site of Deliu. The 

river h^ now shifted its course more than a mile eastwards, bat 
its ancient bed can still be traced past the site of Indrapr^ha 
^e Nigambod Ghat^ near the old Calcutta gate of the present 
city, is believed to have formed a part of the ancient capital ; but 
■with this exception, not a stone of it remains standing! Its name, 
however, is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
for the small town and hluhammadan fort of Pnrana.Kila, the site 
of which must be almost identical "with that of the ancient city. 
Yudisthira, according to the BhagaA'ata Parana, was succeeded on 
the throne of Indraprastha by 30 generations of the descendants of 
his brother Aj^una, until at last the line was extinguished by the. 
usurpation of Visarwa, minister of the last King. Visarwa’s family 
retained the sceptre for 500 years, and was succeeded by a dynasty 
of 15 Gautamas or Gotamavansas, who ivere in turn followed by a 
&mily bearing the name of ilayura. 

This brings the histoiy by one rapid stride down to the middle 
of the first century B.C., the period at which the name of Delhi 
first makes its appearance. The city too had q)read or been removed 
some miles further to the south, as far as the site now occupied by 
Kutb-ud-din’s Mosque and the Kutb pillar. General Cunningham 
' would appear to attribute the foundation and name of the new city 
to a Baja Dilu, apparently the last of the Mayura dynasty, and 
identifies it with Ptolemy’s Daidalar. The commonest form of the 
old name is “ DiUL” In one place, hoAvever, Gteneral Cunningham 
has found it spelt “Dillipur.” And there is a tradition extant, 
which attributes the foundation of the city to Baja DiUipa, the 
ancestor in the 5 th generation of the Pandava brothers. But this 
tradition may probably be dismissed as an ignorant invention; 
for DiUi is universally acknoAvledged to be of much later date than 
Indraprastha. The most popular tradition, adopted by Ferishta, 
and accepted as probably correct by General Ounninglmm, is that 
Avhich attribute the city to Baja Dilu or Dhilu. Dhilu appears to 
have been the last of his dynas^, and to have been overthrown by 
a King of the Scythian dynasty, kno-wn as that of the Su or Saka^ 
The Saka conqueror, whose name is variously given as Sukwanti, 
Sukdat, and Sakadity^ was himself overthrown a few years later by 
the famous Yikramaditya, the date of whose accession, B.C. 57, is 
the initial year of the Samvat era.* 

From this period Dilli is again lost ^ht of for several cente- 
ries. There is, indeed, a "widegiread tradition ‘that it was deserted for 
792 years. This, however, cannot be accepted -without resen'^on , 
for in the erection, during the 3rd or 4th century A.D., of ihe 
famous iron pillar of Baja Dhava, there is strong evidence that tbe 
site was occupied. The erection of thm pillar must have been t c 
work of a prince having pretension, at any rate, to great power: for 

* General Cunningham places the defeat of the Sakas 135 years latcr, in 
A.D.87. 
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Chapter 71. trutli of the Brahman’s statement, ordered the pillar to 

yet with the blood of tl 
Lities and Cantoh- /he iron piiiar w^ again raised: hut o-vdng to - 
ments. foraer incredulity, eveiy plan now failed in fcdno- it hnr 

• Histoiy. spite of all his efibris it SiBl remained loose (dlAta) in t 

and this, according to -these traditions, is said to ha: 
ori^n of the name of JJIdlL Various other forms of th 
are given, some of which have no reference to a pronhecr 
hility. Moreover, the name Delhi is nndouhtedly* old? 
eighth century, and General Cunningham, with some i 
refers the origin of these traditions to a late period in t 
of the Tomaras, when the long duration of their rule h? 
people to compare its stability to that of the iron pillar : ^ 
refer the story above related to tbe reign of Ana-ng Pal IL, wl 
inscribed on the shaft with the date of Sambat 1109, or A.I 
The foundation of the Tomara (Tunwar) dynas^ hy 
' better known as Anang Pal, is Ssed hy G^eneral Ouniii 
grounds which he conadeis “ more than usually mm 
Indian history, ” to have taken place in 736 A.D. A-ng-ng ! 
ed Dehli, and he and probably several of his sucjoessor^ mi 
capitaL But the later Rajas of the dvnas^ axe believe 
resided at Kanoj. In the middle of the 11th century Ax 
would appear to have been expelled from Kanoj by Qia 
founder of the Eahtor dynasty of that city, and once n 
became the Tomara capitaL Anang PM IL rebuilt and a 
city, surrounding it with a massive fort named Lai Eot,'*' th 
of whose walls are still believed to exist in aline of granc 
that circle the site of the K.utb ilinar. This restoranon 
recorded, and its date fixed by an inscription ufon Ba; 
pillar — in Samhat 1109” (corresponding to 1052 A.n.) 
peopled DillL” 

Just a century later, during the reign of Anang Pal lEL 
the TomMa line, Delhi was taken by Visala Deva, Chom 
jfijmfr. Anang Pal was left in possession, but only as a trib 
bis daughter married the son or grandson of the conoue: 
this union was bom the femous Piithi Baj or Bri Pit 
became the adopted son of Anang Pal, and on his death hu 
his throne, thus uniting the Tomaras and Chohans under 
During this reign the fort of Lai Kot was further strengths 
exterior wall which ran round it northwards ftom its north- 
south-east comer, while the old fort rose above the grouse 
and formed a citadel to the new fortificatioiL']* . PritH B'= 
last lEndu ruler of DehlL In 1191 came the firrt x 

J. A. S. p. 351. The fort of 1a\ Kot is of an irrOH'a’sr roa: 
form. 2J miles in circumference, lie Trails, Ijt- Geneml Cannmrn^ 
ments.are 2S or 30 feet in tHcfcnss, having a s-enerai Leznt cr^o’J .£ 
iottom of tie ditch, rrlncli still ezists in veix fair crier all rcoru t-2^ 
on the sonih side. About half the main Trails are standing as yma^r 
T.'hen first hnilt. Three gateTravs to tie rrest and. nenh are 
The existence of a fort of this -name is dou tried bv 5Ir- C- 
Asiatic Sotuetj of BengaL ToL 35, Part I, p. 205) vriose sa^pnens arc s 

snpplementei bv the anihor of '* Tbe ArchKtologj of Dehli.' ' p- 

f Eai Kthora's fort is 4 miles and 3 f mienrs tn circa ir- Tie 
be traced ' for a consideiabls distance, it appears to liare , jsen c-- 
height of Lai Kot. 
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Jtuhammad Shahab-ud-dfn of Ghor, and though he was defeated by ^ Chapter TO 
Pi-itlu Raj on this occasion, lie returned two years later and utterly 
OYovtlwow the Hindus in the great battle of Tilauii. PritM Raj Canton- 

was captui-cd and put to death, while Dohli itself, falling during the ments. 
same year into the hands of Kutb-ud-dfn, one of Shaliab-ud*d{n’s History. 
Generals, became from that time forwards the mctroiwlis of 


Muhammadan Empire in India. _ ^ ; 

During the lifetime of his master, Kutb-ud-din held Dohli as his 
Viccro}'. But his death in 120(5 wa.s followed by the dissolution of 
his empire, and Kutb-ud-dfn became independent .sovereign of India 
with Dehli as his ca})ital. He was by origin a Turki slave, and the 
dynasty founded by him is known as tliat of the Slave Kings. It is 
to this djiiasty that Dehli owes most of its grande.st niin.s. The 
gi'cat mo.squo of Kutb-inl-dfn was commenced immediately after the 
capture of Dehli in 1 1 93, as recordctl in an inscription over tlio 
inner archway of the eastern entrance. It was finushed in 119(5, 
and enlarged during the reign of Altamish, son-in-law of Kutb-ud- 
din. The famous Kutb Minar wa.s also begun by Kutb-tid-dsn ahrmt 
the year 1200, and was linished by the same Altami.sh in 1220. 
The mosque con.si.sts of an inner ami an outer coxirtyard, of which 
the inner is surrounded by an e.\<iui.site colonnade or cloi.stcr, the 
pillars of which are made of richly decorate<l shafts, the spoils of 
Hindu tcmple.s, piled one upon the other in onler to obtain the 
roquii'ed height. A.s originally .set up, the whole must have been 
thickly covered over with a co.at of phuster, to conceal the idolatrous 
emblems, unendurable to ilnsalmdn eyes, with which they .are pro- 
fusely dccomted. But at the present <lay the plaster ha.s fallen and 
left the pillars .standing in their pri.stinc beauty. Ferguson attri- 
butes these pillaivs to the ninth or tenth century A.D. The glorj' of 
the mosque, however, is not in the.se Hindu remains, but in the 
Kutb Minar and the grand line <if arches that elo.ses its western side, 
e.\tcnding from north to south for about 3b.j feet. They are eleven 
in number, three greater and eight smaller. The central arch 
is 22 feet wide and 53 feot high. The larger side arches are 2-i feet 
4 inches wide and about the same height as the centre one, while 
the smaller arches arc of about half those dimensions. Their general 
design is probably Muhammadan, but the actual building was appa- 
rently loft to Hindu architects and workmen. The principle of con- 
struction is tlie same as that of the Hindu dome, the building being 
earned up in horizontal coiu-sos as far as possible, and then closed in 
by long slabs meeting at the top. The wholo is covered mth a lace- 
work of intricate and delicate carving, also tlie work of Hindu 
hands. Ihan Batuta, who saw the mosque about 150 yearn after its 
erection, describes it as having no equal either for beauty or extent. 
The Kutb Minar stands in the south-east coxmer of the outer court- 
yard. There has been of late j^ears much speculation as to the origin 
of the Kutb Minar, whether it is u purely Muhammadan building or 
a Hindu building altered and completed by the conquerors. The 
latter is the common belief of the people, who say that the pillar 
was built by Rai Pithora for the purpose of giving his daughter a 
new of the river Jamna, General Cunningham, with more proba- 
■ bitity, insists strongly that the entire building is Muhammadan.. It 
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was probably constructed as a Mazima or il/ifoccajii’s tower, from 
^ which the call to morning and evening prayer might be hoard in ail 
“parts of the tomi; anditwas probably commenced by luitb-nl-tUu 
Aibak from whom it derives its name about the year 1200 a.d! 
The height of the Minar as it now. stands is 23S foot 1 inch, with a 
base diameter of . 47 3 feet inches, and an upper diameter of ne.irlv 
nine feet The shaft is divided into 5 storeys, separated by baf- 
conies decorated with ornamental bands. The column is built of rod 
sandstone, of which the lowest is 94 feet 11 inches in lieiglit and 
the highest 22 feet 4 inches, the two together being just equal to 
half the height of the column. The intermediate storeys am oO feet 
81 inches, 40 feet 31 inches, and 25 feet 4 inches, respectively. Of 
these threestpreys, the lowest has semi-circular fluting, the next angu- 
lar fluting, and the third is a smooth cylinder. The circular shaft of 
the topmost storey is decorated with ornamental bands of marble and 
red sandstone ; on each storey are numerous inscriptions. The 
plinth is 2 feet in height and is a polygon with 24 sides j and the base 
of a broken cupola, also 2 feet high, makes up the total of 23S‘]. A 
spiral staii'case of 179 steps leads to the present summit. In 1S03 
the cupola, which formerly crowned the echfice, was thrown down and 
the whole pillar seriously injured by an earthquake. It was re- 
paired by Major Kobert Smith, who substituted for the fallen cupola, 
“a flaming Mughal pavilion” utterly out of keeping "with the Patluin 
architecture of the pillar. This was taken down in 1847 or 1848 
by order of Lord Harding. The summit is now sunnuuded by a 
simple iron railing. At a distance of 425 feet due north from the jnllar 
stands the unfinish Minar of Ala-ud-dui, commenced in A.D. 1311, 
which was intended to double in its proportions the Minar of Kutb-ud* 
dm. It reached a height of 87 feet, but at this point building coa'icd. 
The site chosen for the great mosque was that already occupied 
by the iron pillar of Raja Dhava, which forms the centre ornauieut 
of the inner courtyard. Round the mosque are scattered the re- 
mains of palaces and tombs, forming, as has been said, ” the most 
interesting group of ruins which exists in India, or perhaps in any 
part of the world.” No description, however, can be here attempted. 

The house of the Slaves retained the throne until 1288, wlien 
it was subverted by Jalal-ud-din Ghilzai (Khilji). The most remark- 
able monarch of the dynasty thus founded was Ala-ud-di'n, alrefuiy 
alluded to, during whose reign Delhi wjis twice exposed to attack 
froni invading hordes of Mughals. On the first occasion Ala-ud-thti 
defeated them under the walls. On the second, after encampiiJg f'r 
two months in the neighbourhood of the city, they retired 
battle. Relieved from the danngers of this invasion, Ala-ud-din bunt 
the fort of Siri or Shahpur, a little to the north of the present town, 
on the spot where he had entrenched himself to oppose the 
and erected in it the celebrated palace of the thousand pillars. 1 n‘’ 
house of Ghilzai came to an end in 1321 and was followed by tba o 
Tughlak. Hitherto the Musalman kings had been content with f m; 
ancient Hindu capital, altered and adonicd to suit their o. 
But the new dynasty had a passion for great public works, and om • 
the first acts of Ghiyas-ud-dm, its founder, was to erect a ncv. / ” 

about four miles further'lo the cast, which lie called, after nis * 
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iiaino, THj;l>lnk!iU:\<l. 8fU‘rl iti;: a rorky ciniiKMirr* for his si<c, hfi Cliajitor VI. 

snrroamlfd {]w now n(y wHh » n«i»ni‘lioonf wall c»r iiiriPsiv<* sfnnc 

crownijijr ilj,. wholo with a oi(<nlol of ononnons^lrt-ni^lh. I’hc nuns Canton- 

of (his oM fort \»rosoiit in imxh'nwhiys .n scoik*. of nttor <loso- nicnts. 

liitinii, Tho ow ran still tnaoi! tho sti-ci^ts .nijil hnios of tho tlosortod History. 

rity, lint wilhiln; oA<*oj*1ion of (ho (hin smoko of n (Jujar vilb^fo. 

risiiijr in (ht; ilisfanoi*. thoiv is no( a .sion of Ijfo wilhin or .'ironntl. 

Ami llio ili'solalioji s<>nv>: j»orli!H>s to hoi;»hlon Iho iimir<“'<iion protlncofl 
iiv (ho si;*o, strength anti (ho. visililo solitlily of (he stern and 
massiw walls, 

Tho fort is in tho sKapo of .an irrogulnr half rirrlo. Its h,asn 
towanls (ho Mtnth is 1 J miK-« in l<-jig(h. ,an<l (ho \vh<ilo oiroiiit 1 far- 
long (os'; (him 'f iniloc It st/indt on a rooky Iniglit, and is hiiilt «)f 
Inrgo plaiiilv ilros‘'<’<i liloi-ks of stono. i-oiiio of uhi.'li aro so htMvy and 
laassivo (luit (hoy nnr-t liaio l»o. n nnarri.-d on (ho spot. One of (In* 
large.^t hits boon inoa* nrod an<l found (*• 1«* 14 fo.-t in loiiglh by 2 
foot. 2 itK’hfs and I foot loin<]i< 'i in br.ad'h and tliiokno.^s. Tint 
faros towards (ho noiili-«o'.f and oast an- i.rot«it. <l by a di-oji ditrh, 
and (ho long faoo (.. tho south by a Inigo .sho. t of wat.-r, hohl up at 
(ho stin(h-oa.s( roniof by an oinbankito nt <*n this sid«* tin* rook is 
fcarpod, and abovo it (h< main nalK ri-o ton m* an Inight of 40 foot 
with a par.ipot of 7 foot , bi hiinl tthii h ris. s a!i,.thor wall of I.'i foot, 

(he wludo hoight abo\o tho plain b< ing tipwanb of !)0 foot. In tho 
,st»nth-wost anglo is (ho « ita<lo] whi< h ri-. s ab.>\o tho f..rt, oooupying 
about ono-sixth of it.s ar* a and o..ntaining (ho ruins of an ovtonsivo 
unlaw. Tho walb-. Hko thoso ,.f Kg\pji.in building', .'lopo \orv rapid- 
ly inwards', and lln-ir foot is oouimand. d bx hov .slanting loopholos in 
the ranijiatls. Tho n hob- of this gr< at w..rk is said to haw boon 
conslniclod within tv\«i \< ai's. from i:{21 to : and if this sooins 
iucrodihlc, four yoiirs is tho Ilf mo.st lituif. for it is admittod on all 
hands to hav<* boon coiiiph l* d liuring (ho roigu of (ihi:isuddin who 
died in 1U25. (Shiiismhlin wa.s suoo. odo.l by his son Miihnininnd 
Tnghlak who roignod from to 1,‘t.ll. This is tin* king who is 

described by h^lphinstono as “ono of tho most nocomptislu'd jirinces, 

“ and tnost furious tyrants, that <-vor udorm-d ..r disgraeod human 
nature.” Among otbor fn-aks moro imim-dintoly eom'orniiig tho 
city of Delhi, lie threi- (imos att<'mptod toronmvo the capital of liLs 
empire to Deoglri in (ho Dokkan. Throo times <lid he order the in- 
habitants of Delhi (o abandon their homos and (ravel to the now city, 
a distance of SOO miles, ahmg a mad which he caused to be jdanlcd 
with full grown lrce.s. On eacli occasion they wen* allowed to return, 
hutthejoiirncy.s were, of course, fraught with ruin and distress to 
thousands, and caused a prodigious loss of life. The state of the 
city undw this reign is tlescrihod by Ibn BaUlla, n native of Tangiers, 
who vi.sitcd the court ofiduhaimnad about 1341. Ho presents 
just such a “ picture of mixed magnificence and desolation as one 
“would expect under such a sovereign.” He describes Delhi ns a most 
magnificent citj', its mo.squo and xvalls xvithout an equal on earth ; 
but althougli tlio king was then rc])copling it, it xvns almost a desert. 

"The greatest city in the world, ’’ he says, " had tho fewest iiihabi- 
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Chap^ VI. tants.” ^ Of the tomb of Ghiasuddin Tughlak the following descrin 
Towns, Municipa- ^ ArcJiceology of . Delhi ; , ^ ' 

lities and Canton- “ It is situated in the midst of an artificial lake, fed by the orerflowin'' 
ments. of the Hauz Shainsi and by a lot of natural drains which flowed into the 
History. of the fort, and which at one time must have formed one of its natanil 

defences. It is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork,- which is connected 
with.the fortress by a causeway 600 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. 
In plan, the tomb is a square ef 38^ feet interior, and 61 j feet exterior 
dimensions. The outer walls are 38^"* feet in height to the top of the battle- 
ment, with a slope of 2*333 per foot. At this rate the' whole slope is 7^ feet 
in 38^ feet. The walls at base are 11^ feet thick, and at top only 4 feet ; 
but the projecting mouldings of the interior increase the thickness of the 
wall at the springing of the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or, perhaps' more, for 
I had no means of making measurements so high up. The diameter of ■ the 
dome is about 34 feet inside and about 44 feet outside, with a height of - 20 
feet ; the dome is of marble, striped with red stone. The whole height of the 
tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top of the pinnacle (which 
is made of -red stone) about 80 feet. Each of the four sides has a lofty door- 
way in the middle, 24 feet in height, with a painted horse-shoe arch, fretted- 
on the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 5 feet 10 inches in 
width, but of the same form, in the middle of the great entrances, the arch- 
way being filled with a white marble lattice screen of bold pattern." The 
decoration of the exterior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white marble on the large slop- 
ing surfaces of red stone. The horse-shoe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band of the same goes completely round the building at the springing 
of the arches. Another broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
height, goes all round the dome just abore its springing. The present effect 
of this mixture of colour is certainly pleasing, but I believe that much of its 
beauty is due to the mellowing hand of time which has softened the crude 
redness of standstone as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The 
building itself is in very good order.” ArclicBological Seports, Vol. 1- 
p4 653. 

Muhammad Tughlak added^to the strength of the city by a wall 
stretching north-east, and enclosing all the suburbs as far as the fort 
of Siri erected by Ala-ud-din, and to this quarter* of the city he ga,ve 
the name of Jahan-ipanah. By this addition the ancient town attain- 
ed its utmost growth. But the period of its declme was at hand. 
Tor the very next king, Frroz Shah Tughlak, transferred the seat of 
government to a new town, which he founded several miles to the 
north of -the Kutb, and called after his own name, Firozabad. The ■ 
buildings connected with this city appear to ^have extended from 
Hurnayun’s tomb on the south to the ridge beyond the modern city 
bn the north. ■ The ruins, however, are very imperfect, and it is im- 
possible to trace the exact form even of its citadel or palace, wMch 
lay just outside the southern gate of the modem city. The principal 
remains of this city are the Kale Masjid near the Turcoman gate, 

■ and Firoz Shah's fort near the Delhi gate. In the rnidst of its 
stand the famous pillar of Asoka, better known 'as ^ Firoz Shah s 
fixed upon the summit of the threb-storeyed building known as Iiroz 
Shah’s hotOa. The lath was brought by Firoz Shah from a spot 
near 'Khizrabad, on the Jamna, near the place where that nver issues 
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fnMn llifi hills’, anflitloniiriin] hy n<‘noral OuuiinirhnTn ns in Ohaptcr VI. 

tlu' iuum'iliati' n<'i.tlhhnurhorKl of the nnrient. e.ity nf .SniAma. Mnnicina- 

If cont.sins :in insvriplion of fho oelohrafod ishds nf litlas and Oanton- 

is'ju.nl in tho iniihlU', of th»‘ thiitl conltiry ».c. Tl\o insrrjpf mn ments. 

isin Ihf nnoionf, Pali form of Sanscrit, ami its dt'ciphcrin" by Hhi^ry. 

Mr. d.amcs lViii.«cp i.s nnionj' the grc.a(cst triumphs of moflorn 
.scholnrslup. 

As to (ho population of Delhi .at this period, uoncral Cnn- 
nin"!irnn thinks that that, tif KinmUad ennmd, have been less 
lhan KiO.OOO, even ifonly a part of the .spaec enelosed by it was 
inhabiteil. Ife would also reckon the populntbin of ohl Delhi to 
iw about lOO.OrtO. thus makinir up the total mimber of inhabitants 
of the twoeities ton «piarter of a million. Hy most, however, this 
estimate will pr«‘bably be eonsijiercd <*xe«‘ssive. 

The hi.'^lorv of the sneee.-.'.-.urs of lMri»2 Shnh presenl.s a .euc- 
ei->-pi<»n of fii-rei' cnimimtions ami sanjjtunnrv broils, whieh «lev.aetafed 
alike the capii.'d and the empire .at larye. until, at last . diirinif the 
r»'i:»n of Mnhnnnnad Tn;;hl.ak. the iiiva>*ion of ’ramerl.aiie bnr.sl 
njxrn the eonleiuHii}? parties .and «iverwheliu«'d thi-m iji .a eomnion 
‘ After rarrvin.s: lire and .‘■wnnl thronoh the Punjab. Tamerlane 


rum 


n'.ached Delhi in Ihaaunber Idtts, The iviii^j (lecl to (bijn'it, and 
bis armv was defeated umler the walls «if Delhi. The city snn’'“n* 
«len-d on a .‘••olemn promise <if proioetiou ; and Tamerlane ent«*rin.i( 
was pnbliely proelaimed ICmperor. The promi.'-e of protection, 
however, avaih’d hut little. Plunder and viob-nee, be;fun by fho 
compierinj: army, brought on resist, am-e ; and then'followial a .scene of 
horror batllin}' desi'ription. The whole city w,a.s fur live days jiiven 
up to a oiuiend mass-aere, and sm h was the slaughter, that many 
.'■trocls Were rendered impass.able by ln*aps *tf d'-ad. Satiated with 
cam.a'je and plunder, the. in\.ad< r.s at la.st n-fited, ilni,i;t;inji laroe, 
mnnbers, both of men ami wona n, int*i .slavery. I'or two inonth.s 
after Tamerlane's departure. Dellii remained without a jjnvornnient, 
and almost without inhabifant.s. At la.st Mutianumul Tntjhlalc 
reKaimal a fmjrnn'nl <if his former e«i|ure, but on his death, in 1412, 
his family became <-.\tineL He wjis followed by the Sayad dymutty, 
which held Delhi with a few mib-s of territory until 1444, and 
then gave way to the house of Lodi. The nionareh.s of the Lodi 
family appe.ar to have in a luea-sure deserted Delhi, making Agra 
their capital. At bust, in iri2(i. •luring tlio reign of Ibrahim Lodi, 
Pabar, * sixth in de.scenl from 'rmnerlnne, inarched into India at the 
he.'id of a small body of veteran .‘iobiiei-s, and, having defeated and 
killed Ibrahim Lodi, at the great battle of Panipal, advnneod upon 
Delhi, which opened her gates to her new ruler in May 1.520. 

Thu.s ended the period of •Afghan rule in Delhi From Biibar 
sprang the long line of Mughal Kmperors, under whom Delhi reached 
the zenith of her glory.f Dabar died in 1530, at Agi-a, which, 


• Ilis rent nnrau vvn^ Znhir>ul>ilin Muhnraiunil ; Oitb.ir, thu lion, was his Tart.ar 

tohriqtirt, 

f TnmcrJnne nntl his descendent BAiwr with the dyniwly Hint spranp from them 
arc known ns M uphills. There is iitllc certainty ns to the nice to which they did 
nctimlly hclonp. Tiioy were of Tdrki origin and certainly not iluglmls. Indeed, ildbar 
in Ills Memoirs never speaks fii the Mughal untiou but with wuitompt and aversion. 
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Chapfar.'yi. like Ms predecessors, the Lodis, he seem- to have made Ms anrcird 

Towns, lltinicapa- consequence prohablv of tMs , desertion, the"^ dtv' cf 

lities and Canton- kirozahaa seems never to have recovered alter its orerihroTr br 
meats. Tamerlane in 1395, and when Humavun, son of Bahsr, deUramJ} 
’ Histeiy. ®ake JDeihi his residence, he found it necessan- to build or restore 

the fort of Parana Ella or Ihdiapats* on the side of the arcies^ 

. Ihdraprastha Hhmavdn called his new fortDm-panah. That' nazre^ 
however, soon fell out of use, and the fort i? ordinarilv known as’ 
Parana Eik. In 1540 Htunavfin was expelled 1^ Sber* Shah, and 
tl^ monarch entirelv rebnilt the ci^, enelodng and for af vj n g it 
-n-ith a new wall DelM Sher Shah, as the renovated town was c^td, 
extended from where Humavdn’s tomb now is, .to the dtadel of 
Piroz Tnghlak already described as jnst outride the southern gatecf 
the present city ; and" Humayun’s fort of Dfn-panah, further strenoih- 
ened, formed its citadeL The materials for this work were chleSv 
taken from Ala-ud-dm’s fort of Siri, and from other huiltiings of the 
ancient city. A gate of DelM Sher Shah, called originally the 
Kahali Darwaza, hut commonly known by the name of lal Darwiza, 
or red gate, is now standing, a striking hut isolated htiiidhjg, on the 
road ride opposite the present jail Another work of this time was 
Salimgarh, the fort already alluded to as situated at the north-esst 
comer of the palace at the point where the East Tnniia-n EaSwaj 
crosses the Jamna into the city. It was erected by S alim Shah, sm 
of Sher Shah, in 1546. 

In 1555 Humayun regained the throne, hut died wifMs six 
months afrer Ms success. He was succeeded by hfr son, the 3Iu=- 
trious Akhar, who ascended the throne early in 1556. During this 
reign and that of Jahangfr, nothing of local interest is recorded: the 
Emperors prindpally resided at Agra or Lahore, whSe Drihi seeiz.' 
once more to have fallen into decay. But between the years 1C3S and 
1658*5* king Shah Jahan once more rebuilt it almost in its present fena 
and his city, still known as Shahjahanabad, is, with a few trifrsg 
exceptions, the city of modem days. It is to Shah Jahan alsotrat 
DelM is indebted for the great mosque, called the Jama hlagid, and 
for the r^oiation of the present Western .Jamna Canal. Delhi, th^ 
restored, was the capital of the renowned Aurangzeb (Aiamgfr L), tt^e 
greatest of the jiughal kings, and during Ms mign, from 165S to 
1707, was uniformly prceperous. 

Prom the death of Aurangzeb began the rapid decline of the 
hlughal Empire, and in the straggles of the ensuing century, Dsim 
sufifer^ mucii and onien- BahadTir Slial^ Jaliazidsr Shall 
Parokhsher followed each other on the throne in quick succesnon. 
Parokhsher was succeeded 1719 by Muhammad Shah, dTsing whose 
reign DelM saw under her walls for the €ist rime the standards cz 
ths Mahratta destined afrerwards to play such an import^x^ jp 
her history. Three years later, in 1729, zbe Perrian ITidir 
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Sl.'ih ll’.Jtani '-r. tl '' ‘-nv i};«< Mahttittn.’f ijn* «‘!in r. Utir 

rs) at j !i - V ;it 5-! «‘:ily njth th<- c-init.il ; tjn<l it jnint r nilh'-' In 
• ny jljiit 1* f.'jc tin- lij'njptj'-ji i f {Ji«* • Jiijiin* in 17itO. thf* 

i:ji!.:i 1 . 3 <y ‘'hy hr--'! <3< hy n c 51 .il v,;ir c.jrTh'il «•:! f*-r s ix 

hy f ■nuh:.*.'- in 1;< t * tjy 1 1 .'- ; v.:i’5 jivin. r ."..'!:' *! l»y Alttiui'l 
Sijr.h Dnr/iijt. Minn nil fh<‘ InTt'O «>f Nn'iir SluhV inv;i-.:«>n v.vn* 

j'l nt- <1 1 !.-j.'’.)y, mIi.-.I r«-r itni fiinl v\f"h;ni hri'l h-fi, \v:i.s j . 

hy {h< rn 3 ':./n-M« Mnhr.it Al.'iin;,’ir II., the |:r^t nnl Kjiijx'rtir, v.:i-i 
tnnixl. r, <i in l«iUt, { 4 ii«i iln-n cumh il n jxriirtl of unrxnntph'd ctm- 
fu-liiji. Shnh Ahnn. tui < xil<- fr.ini hhicnjiiuil. «.'.'-tiini-d (hf rinjily 
iitniJ'* of hill", lint Di-liii iv.-j-i a jin y nhejuatoly to tin* Ijnnini and 
(li<“ Mnhratt.n. At In-l th>' Inti.-r j^'uiind tin* ilny, tiiitl nvitoj^-d Shill 
Ahini to hi;- r^ij.itnl in 1771. Tin* hiu}' nmdr onir fm-liU* t-iVnrt to 
rhuho off MahtSit til rnl<‘, hut M'a-> utt* rly d«*ff,'it‘nl at. Jiad.arjnir, ti-n 
tiiiU--' to tin* Hi-ulh of Delhi. In 17txti the I’nlaco \va.i jn-nnani-ntlv 
wcujtii-d hv a Muhnitt.-i j;arrj'-'in, and tlio hinj' reutained a c.viihor 
in tlu* hand iif Sindhia until thu day (March 11th, ltit):i) whon 
Lanl haho, Imvin;,' defeat! d (In* I’ronrh ttcnend of thu M}dinitta.<v 
under the city xvall.---, i.ntcred and took (he puppet kin^ under 
Dritiiih protection. 

Delhi \vaj« once juore atlacked I 13 ' n Muhmtln nnny under 
Ifolkar in 1 SOI, afti-r the di.ia.itroua retreat of Colonel Monson; 
hut vv.a*« fjallantly defendial hy a small force under Colonel Ochtcr- 
lonj', the JJritish lle.'iident, who 8 Hccos.sfully held out against 
overwhelming numher.s for eight daj'.s, until relie.vod b}' Lord Lake. 

• The number ol victims liavc been cstimitted ns from 120,000 to 100,000. 
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.Chapter VI; HolW retrelited,:aiid froin this date a new epoch in' the 'histoiy of 
Towns. The Palace remained under the immediate rule of 

Uties and Canton- ting, but the city, together with the Delhi tenitory, passed 
ments. under British Administration, and enjoyed a long immunity from 
war and .bloodshed. For fifty-three years nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of prosperity - and' peace. At length, however, the 
calm was rudely broken in upon by the stormy events of 1857. 

The Mutiny, For some months during the earlier portion of the year an 

un^y presentiment is said to have prevailed among all classes of 
native society in Delhi, and a vague feeling of excitement in reference 
to some expected event, a feeling which was eagerly fomented by 
intrigues in the Palace, and was fed by false or exaggerated reports 
of the Persian war. At length the storm burst. On the evening 
of Llay 10th, occurred the Mutiny at Mirath, and bn the morning 
of the 11th, the mutinous troopers had crossed the Jamna and stood 
clamouring for admittance below the Palace wall. The scene that 
followed has been too often described to need a minute relation here. 
Finding the Calcutta gate* which was nearest to the river crossing 
closed, the troopers doubled back towards the south,' and found an 
entrance at the B-ajgbat gate in Daria Ganj. ' Meanwhile, Captain 
Douglas, Comman(^at of the Palace Guards, Mr. Fraser, the Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Hutchinson, Collector, had met at the Calcutta 
gate. On the approach of the mutineers from within, they, escaped 
, to the Lahore gate of the Palace and there were murdered. The 
Palace was -occupied by crowds of troops and the whole city thrown' 
into a ferment of conmsion. At this time almost the whole civil and 
non-official residents of the station had their houses within the city' 
wall, and fell an easy prey to the insurgents. The troopers from- 
Mirath, joined by the roughs of the city, carried murder and rapine 
into every house. Soon too the infantry from Mirath began to arrive, 

' and by 8 o’clock the mutineers were sole masters of every yard 
within the city walls, except the magazine and the main-guard just 
within the Kashmir gate. 

Meanwhile the ne’ws reached the cantonment beyond the ridge 
that overlooks the city. The troops in the station were entirely 
native, three regiments of native infantry, the 38th, the 54tb, and 
the 74tb; and a battery of native artillery. The 54<th were marched 
promptly down to the Kashmir gate and the main-OTard, where a 
detatchment of the 38th was posted. These had already in their 
hearts cast in their lot with the mutineers, who were then appearing 
on the scene. Ordered to fire on the insurgents, they responded 
only by insulting sneers. Hor was the conduct of the_ 54th much 
better. Several European officers were cut down either by the 
insurgent -troopers or by rrien of their own regiments, and when the 
artillery officers entered the gate a few minutes later, they found the 
traces of the conflict in the dead bodies of their comrades. The 
insurgents, alarmed by the report of the approach of guns, had dis- 
persed followed by the greater portion of the oitb. The guns 
planted before the main-guam, and two companies of the 54tb» 

• The old' Calcutta gate no' longer exists. It was dratroyed in the constniction 
of the. Bailway. - 
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Aviuch li.id nrconipnniod ihnni frnm cnnionmcnis.' wore pesfed .'is K Chapter VI. 
pamson. They 'vorc now joined by the 741 h, nndor Major Abbott, 
and tbc force, thns ani,nnej»ted. roniainod nndor arms all il.ay at the ytigg Cantoii- 
inain-^n.artl, joined from lime to time by iho few fn"itivc,s who, meats, 
almost, by a mimcle, escaped fnnn the city. Xhe Mutiny. 

The ina"ji7.inc .stood lialf way between the palace and the inain- 
■ffnanl. It was under the. charge, of Lieutenant Willoufrhby, with 
whom were associated Lientmiants Forest and Jbaynor and six 
Enrojie.an Conduct or.s and Commissariat Sergo.'ints, The native 
snlxmlinatc.s fled at the first .sotnul of an attack tipon the mno.azine, 
but the nine Europeans hold otit bravely for some time in 
the hope of suecmir, dot(?rmine(l to defend to the last, the 
cnonnon.s aecnmulation of the munitions of war collected 
in the. magazine. About midday an explosion w:i.s lie.ard at 
the mnin-jpiaitl. which shook the hnildiii" to its foundation. It 
was the powder magazine fired by Winou"hi»y and his cornp.mions 
when further defence was hojielcss. Willoughby and Forest escaped 
to the Main-guard. R.aynor and one of the Sorgc.ints took a 
ditTcrent direction and event nally reached Mir.ith. The remaining 
five of the nine perished in the explosion. All day long the sepoj-.s 
in the cantonment, as well a.s at the main-guard, had been hovering 
on the brink of open mutiny, and were ro.Mrained only by the 
fear of the white rogimonl.s which were expected cvoiy moment to 
arrive from Minith. IJnt. the day wore on, and no white regiments 
arrived, and at bust the. cloak was thrown ofiT. TJio massacre at the 
Main-guard was begun by a murderous volley from tbc JlStb, fired 
into the midst of tbc lingHsli olliccrs and fugitives from the city, 
among whom were several ladies. A few escaped by an cmbra.snrc ‘ 
in the city wall, and clambering ncro.s.s the ditch, sought a refuge in 
• the direction of the cantonments. Here, however, things wore but 
little better. lieforc evening the sopo^-s had thrown of an semblance 
of allegiance. The ladies and children wore for a time collected in 
the fiag.stalT lower on the .summit of the ridge; but when the 
remaining guns were seized by mutinous sepoys, and it became 
impossible to liold together even tho.sG wlio were inclined to 
remain faithful, no re.sonrce remained but flight A few ofiicors, 
remaining to the last, rc.scucd the regimental colours. And then 
even these were forced to fly : and every vestige of British 
authority was stamped out of the cantonments, ns in the morning it 
had been from the city. All through that night and the folloiving 
days the fugitives toileil on. To some the villagex's gave help ; others 
they despoiled. IMany perished miserably on the road, or, unable to 
proceed, lell a prey to marauding bands of robbers. The remainder, « 
stniggling painfully on, often assisted and sheltered by the people, 
and eispecially by the Juts, at last found a rcftige in Karnal and 
Mirath. 

Meanwhile, in Delhi, some fifty Christians, European and 
Eurasian residents of Daria Ganj, remained alive, thrust indiscrimi- 
nately into a stifling chamber of the palace. For fifteen days they 
remained thus confined, and on the ICth were led forth to die. A 
rope was thrown round the whole party so that none could escape, 
and thus, in a courtyard of the palace, they were foully massacred.- 
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OhaptOT VI. A sweeper ^^o helped to dispose of the corpses, afterwards deposed 

Towns, among them ; the rest were 

lities and Canton- "women and children. The bodies were heaped upon a cart, home 
ments. to the hanks of the Jamna, and thrown into the river. 

The Mutiny, ^ ^ short month later, on Jnne 8th, was fought the battle of 
Badli-ki-Sarai, and that same evening the avenging British force, 
sweeping the mutineers from their old cantonment and the Sahzi 
Mandi Bazar, encamped upon the ridge that overlooks the city. It 
would be foreign to the scope of the present account to trace the 
history of the ensuing siege, which has been already narrated by a 
hundred pens. For three long fiery months it dragged on, the ‘ Delhi 
Field Force’ besieged upon the ridge rather than besieging, and the 
communication between the city and outside hot being cut ^ except 
on the north. At length, the heavy guns arriving, it- was determin- 
ed to carry the city by assault .The first of the heavy batteries 
opened fire on September 8th, and on the morning of the 14th the 
British force, 7,000 men in all, advanced to storm the walls defended 
by 60,000 mutineers. The four points of attack were the Kashmir 
Bastion, the Water Bastion, the Kashmir Gate and the Lahore Gate. 

The attacking force was divided into four columns with a reserve. 
The first two polumns were to storm the breach in the Kashmir 
Bastion and the Water Bastion, the third to blow open the Kashmir 
Gate, and the fourth to clear the suburbs to the west of the city, 
and enter by the Lahore Gate. La advance of all were the 60th 
Bifies, concealed in the brushwood, stretching up to within musket 
shot of the walls, ready to keep down the fire of the rebels, and cover 
the advance of columns. On September 14th, at 3 A. JL, the 
columns had fallen in at Ludlow Castle, but during the night, the 
breaches had been filled with sand-hags, and the columns were 
obliged to wait till the fire from the guns could once more clear the 
wa}'. The troops lay down under shelter, and the advance of the 
rifles to the front with a cheer, was to be the signal for the cessation ’ 
of the fire from the batteries, and the assault of the columns. 

The following is Mr. Cooper’s account of wha.t ensued : " At 
the head of the third column stood the gallant exploding party 
consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the Engineers, 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess and Smith of the Bengal Sappers, 
Bugler Hawthorne of the 52ud L. I. (who accompanied the jrirty 
to sound the advance when the gate was blown in), and eight native 
Sappers, under Havildar Madhu, to carry the bags. At the edge 
of the cover, the powder-bags had been transferred to the European 
soldiers. Here stood this heroic little band, forming a forlorn hope, 
feeling themselves doomed to almost certain death, waiting in 
almost agonising suspense for the appointed _ signal It came ; the 
firing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the Eifles rang through the 
• air, out moved Home with four soldiers, each carrying a bag pf 
powder on his head ; close behind him came Salkeld, portfire in 
hand, with four more soldiers similarly laden, wMIe'a short distance 
behind the storming party, 150 strong, consisting of — 

50 H. M. 52nd L. L, 

' 50 Kumaon Battalion, 

50 First Ponjab Infantry under Captain Bailey, 
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followod upliv the mnin liodvof llic column in rc’ar. The jr.'iiw.ny. Chapter VI. 

as in all native cilic.s, was on the side of the had .nn 

outer gateway in advaucc of the ditch. Home and his party were jitio-s .autl Canton- 

tU. tins outer g.atc, almost before tlieir ap]»i?ara tire w.as known. It menta. 

win? open, but the drawbri«lgo .so shattered that it w;».s very «linieult 71,3 Mutiny.' 

to cross. However, they got over, reached the main gsite, uiul laid 

their bags unharmed. 

" So utterly paralyzed were the enemy by the audacity of the 
proceeding, tliat they only fired a few slraggliug shots, and matlc 
haste to close the wdeket, with every appearance of alarm, so that 
Lk'uton.ant Homo, after laying his b.ags, jumped into the ditch 
unhurt It wn.s now Salkeld’.s turn. Ho also advanced with four 
other l)ag.s and a lighted portfire, hut- the enemy had now recovered 
from their constern.at ion, and had .seen the .Kiimlhiess of the parly, 
and the ohjocl of their .approach. A deridly fire w.as ponreil on the 
little band, from the open wicket, not. ten feet distant. Ralkeld laid 
his bags, but. was shot through the leg and arm, and foil bai-k «m the, 
bridge, handing the portfire to Sergeant Burgc.«;s, bidding him light, 
the fusee. Uurgc,ss w.as inslautly sbotde.ad in the atlompl ; Scrgi'aut. 

Carmicbacl then advanced, took up the portfire, and succ».'cdt*d 
in the attempt, hut immcdiat<?ly foil mortally woumicd. Serg(>ant. 

Smith, seeing him fall, adv.ancod at. a mu, but. finding the fus.'e was ' 
already burning, throw himself down into the ditch, where the bugler 
bad already conveyed Salkeld. In another moment, a terrific ex- 
plosion shattered the ma.ssvvc gateway, the bugle sounded the 
advance, and then with a loud cheer, the .storming party was in the 
gilcway, and, in a few minulc.s more, the column ; and tlio Ka.shmir 
Gatg and JIain Guard wore once more in tlic liands of British 
troops.” The first column, under General !Nicholson and the second 
under Colonel Jones were equally successful in carrying the breache.s 
at the Kashmir and Water Bastions, and both columns uniting the 
other side, marched along the narrow lane encircling the city inside 
the walls, and cleared the walls as far as the Kabul Gate. The third 
column, after blowing up the Kashmir Gate, pushed on to the 
Chandni Chank, hut were eventually forced to retire on the Church. 

The fourth column was the least fortunate, and ivas forced to retreat. 

The retreat, however, in spite of considerable loss, was made in good 
order. 

But now the main difficulty had been overcome. The .attacking 
force had now entered the city, and day by day it was gradually 
cleared of the rebels. On the IGth September the magazine (now 
the Post Office) was stonned by Her Majesty's Gist Regiment with 
some Panjabis and Biloches under Colonel Deacon. On the 17th 
the Delhi Bank House was carried, and on lOth the line of 
communication between the magazine and the Kuhul G'atc was 
. completed, and in .a few days more the wliole city was cleared 
of the rebels, and the capital of the Mnghals was in Our 
hands, never again to he given up to the ; pageant sovereign, who- 
had exercised his dominion therein for so long. 

The loss, however, 'was very heavy. On that famous 14th of 
'September, fiG officers and l.lO-t nien were counted .among the killed 
and wounded. Foremost on the fatal list stands- the famous naine of 
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To^, fiisfc column .of attack wMch 

lities and Canton* ^tonning Ms men, ne entered the narrow- laiie belimH-tiife 
' mmits; swept along inside, past the Mori -and 

rebel forces from the walls. He was a^oaching' the. j^hbi^G^^ 
when fire was opened upon his column from the Bumi>B^o^'i^d 
firom a breastwork planted across the lane, iieadmg <mV;his';'men 
to attack the breastwork, he feUmorfeUy wouhd^ny/i a ih^ltl 
ball He was carried to the rear, his column Miing .bbeki^tb 
Kabul Gate, but he lived to hear of the complete subc^v'^f/^ the 
whole attack After lingOTng on for a few da]^ heVH^th^’jHa; 
last .^y'■h '4 

The King and several members of the Bo jal Family , " bu'^thl 
flight of the mutineers, took refuge at Humajun’s tomb,^ Herft'';pn' 
September 21st, they surrendered to Major HodsCn, who ;v^. 
own fiand, in order to avoid a rescue, shot the young pririces dbwffi 
The King, Bahadur Shah, was brought into DelM and tried ' b^om' 
a Military Commission. He was found guilty of encouiagmg vMd- 
abetting acts of rebellion and murder, and being saved '^nk'^l'a’ 
severer penalty by a guarantee of his IKe which he. had ^received; 
&om Major Hodson at the time of his surrende^r, he was. sehtbUced,' 
to perpetual banishment He was removed to Bangoon, where,:;,hb’ 
died, a pensioner of the British Government, on Octowr 7th, ,i862.rVt 
Delhi, thus reconquered, remained for some time under [milir.; 
t^ authority, aud owing to the murders of several Enrop^ -'splr; 
diers who straggled from the lines, the whole populatiou waS^slio)^y* 
afterwards expdtled. The order of expulsion was aflmwards- modified/: 
Hindfis hei^ generally admitted, but Muhammadans still ri^rbusli['; 
excluded. This was the state of afihirs when, on January 11 th,’ j.858/ 
the city--vras made over to the Civil authorities. Ih July 1838,,' 
Courts were re-opened and the city gradually resumed its .^wontw'- 
appearance. But even to the present day, the shattered walls pf-^e ’ 
l^hmfr Gate and the bastions of the northern free of the . city .heari 
visible -testimony to the severity of the cannonade of -Sepfembe^i 
1857. The cantonments were constituted in 1859. Since then,-'. the.’ 
only events of importence that have occurred at Delhi have been '-thc'-; 
•viat of the Prince of Wales in 1876, and the Imperial proclaj^tipn'; 
in 1877, when aU the feudatories of the Indian Empire were - assm-?^ 
'bled at the Mughal capital of India. _ ' ' 

Amy description of Delhi would be incomplete •5rithbutia;;pia^-v, 
xng notice of some of the very interesting objecte in the vidm^ . cf:?, 
the town.* ^ 

Of these the foremost is the Kntb Minar, which ;h^ .-.i^P.^: 
already described a few pages back Within a fe'w yards ., .of the'^ 
Kutb is -fee celebrated iron pillar already desenbed. - .OM the.y 
other tide of the Kutb is the Alai Daiwaza, or gate of Alaruq.;^ f 
KMIji It was built about 1310 A.D. The builcKag fr a ;sq^^. 
of34i feet inside, and 56| feet <rattide ; w^ bemg'jll^^^^ 
thick; finmi the inner floor to the domed .ceding .it »'as,’.ab^.' 

* 47 ■ feet high. The comers .are omamehted wi^- ^^bs of..' 

• *-For'ljibli6gi:ai(liyV^Jia^‘'lS5. 
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niches, which cut off the angles of the square, and so turned the su^- ' Chapter VI? 
port of the dome into ah octagon. On each side of the' gateway is 
a lofty door, those on the northern . and southern sides being the lities and' Canton* 
loftiest. • The doorways are most elaborately pmaihented ; each door ments. 

IS formed by a pointed horse*shoe arch, of which the outer edge is objects of interest 
panelled. The ' whole face of the building is ornamented with ela- in tbe neigbbour- 
borate chiselling, the most attractive features being the bands of 
inscription. A short distance away from the Kutb is the basement 
of another Rimilar building, with the base considerably broader than 
the original. It was also designed by Ala-ud-dm Khilji, but unfinish- 
ed at Ins death: . Intermingled with the Muhammadan ruins, round 
the Kutb are ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple, of no great value 
as works of art, but interesting as showing the existence' of that 
religion at an early age in Hindustan. Adjoining the Kutb is the 
TCila. Bai Pittora, the remains of an old Hindu fort, with the walls 
clearly discernible. The principal buildings connected •with the 
Kutb have now been enumerated ; but besides these • there are nu- 
merous tombs and temples round the relics of emperors, saints, and . 
statesmen. The most prominent, perhaps, is the tomb of Adam Khan, 
an octangular building with a dome, now used as a rest-house for 
the officers of the Delhi district. . ’ ‘ 

Between the' Kutlb and Delhi is the tomb of Safdar Jang, the 
"Wazir of the Emperor Ahmad Sh&h. It is about five miles from mo- 
dern Delhi, and stands in the centre of an extensive garden on a 
lofty terrace containing arched cells. The roof of the tomb is sur- 
mounted by a marble dome, and is supported by open marble pavili- 
ons on the four corners. The garden is about 300 yards square, and 
at each of the four .comers is an octagonal tower, the sides of which, 
with the exception of the entrance, are covered with perforated red 
stone screens. Behind the gateway, and a little to the north of it, ' 
there is a masjid with three domes and three arched entrances buift 
throughout of red sandstone. The terrace over which the tomb' 
stands is 10 feet above the level of the garden and 110 feet square. 

In the centre of the terrace is a vault under which is the grave of 
Safdar Jang. - The building over the grave is about 60 feet square, , 
and 90 feet high. In its centre there is a room 20 feet square, 
containing a beautifnl marble monument ^highly polished and 
massively carved. Bound the centre room there are eight 
apartments, four square . and four octagonal. The pavement 
and the walls of the room up to the waist are marble. The 
roof of the centre room is about 40 feet high, and the ceiling 
is formed by a flattish dome. In the centre of the roof stands a 
bulbous marble dome with marble minarets at each angle. The four 
faces .of the tomb are alike both in construction and ornamentation ; 
the latter consists of inlaid bands of marble. A stone aqueduct 
deprived both of its fountains and water may yet be seen in front 
. of the tomb. 

Continuing along the road from the Kutb to Delhi on the right 
hand side about two miles from Delhi the Jantar Mantar is reached. 

This was erected in the third year of Muhammad Shah A.D. 1724 
by the astronomer Jey Singh, founder of the principality of Jaipur. 

The work was begun, but never completed, owing to the death of 
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Chapter. VL the projector and the disturbed state of the Empire. What, was 

Towns Municina* seriously injured by_ the Jats and others, hut even 

Uties Md Canton- proves considerable astronomical skill on the part of the 
mehls. projector. The great ■ equatorial- dial is still nearly perfect, hut the 
Objects of interest gJionion and the periphery pf the circle on -which the degrees are, 
in tbe neishboni- marked have been injured in several places. The length of the 
liood; gnomon- is 118 feet, base 104, and perpendicular 56. Besides this 
gnomon there are. two others on a smaller scale, all three being 
, connected by a wall on which is described a graduated semicircle 
for measuring the altitude of objects lying due east or west from 
hence. In a southerly direction from the great, equatorial dial are' 
two buildings exactly alike, both for observing the altitude and 
azimuth of the' stars, each apparently intended to correct the other. 
The whole collection of instruments shows astronomical knowledge 
of a very high order. 

The road to Delhi enters the town sideways at the Lahore gate. 
Outside the Delhi gate of the city near the Mathrah road is a tall 
column known as Eiroz Shah’s Lat. It was • formerly surrounded, 
by the city of Firozabad,but that city is merely a ruin without inhabi- 
tants. The pillar is a sandstone monolith placed on a pyramidal building 
of rubble stone. It is 42 feet high, of which 35 feet towards the summit 
are polished, and the rest is rough. ■ The upper diameter is 25 inches, 
and lower 38 inches. The colour of the stone is pale pink, and it resem- 
bles dark quartz. The chief point of interest about this monolith is , 
that the inscription on it forms part of the edicts of Asoka, king of 
Magadha, by which he proclaimed his talents to the world. This 
pillar forms one of a series erected by him from Kabul to Orissa. 
There is also another pillar on the ridge inscribed with one of th.e 
edicts of king Asoka. He lived about 250 B.C. Further along the 
Mathrah road is Purana Kila or Indrapat, supposed to be the site 
• of the most ancient site of Delhi. 

StiU further along the same road is the tomb of Humayun. 
which was finished in 1865 at a cost of 15 lakhs of rupees. Besides 
the tomb pf Humaytin himself, this mausoleum -contains the graves 
of many others of the house of Timour. This tomb of the mst 
hereditary monarch of the Mughal race may be remembered as 
the spot where Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor of Delhi, 
suirendered himself to the British Government after the capture oi 
Delhi during the Mutiny, and in sight of which his sons and nephew 
w'ere summarily executed for murder and treason' by Hodsom 

The tomb of Humay^ stands near the ■ old' bed of the Jamna 
in the centre -of a high-walled enclosure. On the west and- south 
are two lofty tower-like gateways, Avhich add much to the grandeur 
of the building. The gateways are built of grey stone omamonte_ 
with bands of.red stone and marble. ' In the centre of the garden is 
a platform 5 feet high and 100 yards square, surmounted by a secon 
platform 20 feet high and 85 yards square. In the centre oi ic 
floor of the upper platform axe the graves of Humayun, and o 
other Mughal princes just described. Above these i 

the mausoleum, the centre room of ivliich is a square of 4o • 
It is built of red sandstone and is ornamented Avith marble a • 

■ The form of the main body of the tomb' is that of a square Avit - 
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Chapter VI. , 

Towns, Municipa- 
lities and Canton- 
ments. 

Objects of interest 
in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Further along . the Mathrah road, and somewhat to the rierht of 
it going from Delhi, is the fort and city of Tughlakabad. It was 
finished in 1323. It is in the shape of a half hexagon, the three 
sides being about f mile each in length and the base ly miles. 
The circuit of the city is about 4 miles. The fort stands on a rocky 
height surrounded by ravines. The walls of the fort are built of 
massive blocks of stone of great thickness. . The rock on the south- 
ern < face is scarped, and the walls above rise to a mean height of 40 
feet. In the south-west angle is the citadel, occupying about -p of 
the area of the fort. It contains the ruins of. a large palace. The 
citadel is strongly defended by ranges of towers and bastions, within 
which were the private apartments' of the Emperor. The fort of 
Tughlakabad has 13 gates, and the citadel 3 inner gates. It con- 
tains seven tanks for water, and three bdolis still in good order. There 
are apartments _ underground at a depth of from 30 to 80 feet, pro- 
bably for use in the hot weather. The upper part of the Fort is 
full of ruined houses, while the lower part seems never to have- 
been fully inhabited. Tughlakabad formerly belonged to the Baja 
of Ballabgarh, but was annexed omng to the Raja’s participation 
in the Mutiny. It is now an insignificant Gujar village, owing all, 
its importance to the grandeur of its ruins. There is a metalled 
road from here to the Kutab. 


Such is a short sketch of some of the principal monuments 
- around Delhi To describe all at length would require a separate 

volume, but the most important have been touched upon. For this 
purpose great assistance has been received from Carr Stephen’s book, 
Archceology of Delhi, in which a full account will be found of every 
' ■ monument of interest around Delhi 

Taxation, trade, &c. The Municipality of Delhi was first constituted in 1863. _ It 
is now a Municipality of the first class. The Committee consists 
of the Deputy Commissioner as president, /with five other oflScial 
members, including the Vice-President, and 15 non-official members. 
The non-official members are appointed by Government on the 
nomination of the Deputy Commissioner, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of the division. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the Municipality for the last few year^ while Table 
XLVA gives details of manufactures. The income is chiefly deriv- , 
ed fi-om octroi, levied at various rates on the value of almost all 
goods brought within municipal limits, grain and . piece-goods _ being 
excepted. Certain nazM property, in the hands of the Municipality, 
also yield a considerable income. 

Delhi is the great commercial centre for the eastern part 
of the Panjabi 'Rajputana and the neighbouring districts of the 
North-Western Provinces. An important item of the export trade 
is- leather and hides, and also ghi. Raw cotton is largely collected 
here, and foi'warded to Bombay and Calcutta- for exportation to 
England. Cotton thread is re-imported from Europe and worked 
up into pag'i'is and dopattas. In the case of European piece-goods— - 
another . very important article of traffic — and European glass ana 
China ware, the process is reversed, Delhi being the most important 

. market for distribution in the north-western parts of India, Be- 
yond the limits of the province, the export dealings of Delhi are 
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principally with Sind, Kabul, Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Chapter VI.. 
North-Western Provinces. Of Panjiib towns, Rewari, Hissar, 

Ludhianah, Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala, Jalandhar, Fcrozcpur, 

Mnltan, and Peshawar, all have extensive dealings with the great ments. 
Delhi houses. European enterprise is represented by the Delhi, and Taxation, trade, &c. 
a branch of the Bengal Bank, and by the agents of two or three firms ’ ’ 

of cotton merchants. There is a considerable through traffic in 
charas coming from Dera Ghazi Khan, and passing through to 
Calcutta without breaking bulk. Most of the cliaras for consump- 
tion in the city is brought from Amritsar. There is a considera- 
ble importation of gold and rilver in bars, which is used in the 
city in the manufacture of gold and silver fancy-work and 
ornaments. In food grains the export is principally in a southern 
direction ; little going north. With regard to metal, copper and 
brass in sheets, and iron nTought and unwrought are imported from 
Europe ; but most of that imported is disposed of in the city for local > 
requirements. Gold also is imported. There are -some manufactories 
in the city, but they do' little more than supply the wants of the dis- 
trict Ghiis largely imported principally fortherequirementsofthecity. 

The principal manufactures of the city are native shoes, for 

which the demand is very large ; 
and fancy silver work. In the 
latter trade, several very wealthy 
firms are engaged. A more de- 
tailed notice of some of the in- 
dustries of the town will be found 
in Mr. Kipling’s note given at 
pages 124 to 138. Table No. XLVA 
gives details of the manufactures of the town, as they stood in 1881-82, 
and the figures in the margin show total imports and exports for the 
last few years ; but the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. Further 
information will be found in the trade reports. 

Of its special industries, perhaps the most famous is the produc- 
tion of jewellery, gold and silver lace, real and imitation, and tinsel 
work in all its branches ; but there is probably no trade known in 
India that has not its representatives in the dty. The Delhi jewel- 
lery is especially famous, but is losing much of its interest by reason 
of excessive imitation of European models. Ths characteristic arti- 
cles of the Delhi jewellery are turquoise brooches, bracelets, and 
filagree work-in gold and silver. This branch of industry received a 
great blow in 1857 by the removal of the Royal family and its retain- 
ers from the city. Large sums of money, which had formerly been 
spent annually upon decorations, personal and otheirwiBe, now ceased 
to find their way .into the bazar, the result being to paralyze the 
energies, and eventually diminish the numbers of artificers. 

The most important public buildings have been described above, institutions and 
Near the Jama Masjid is the civil hospital with accommodation for public buildings, 
a large number of patients. The Delm College is a white building 
with a lofty colonnade. The Institute, described above, is a fine 
building containing the Darbar Hall with a public library and read- 
ing roonas. In front of this building, in the centre of the Chandni 
Chauk, is a lofty clock-tower with four faces. The remaining public ' , 


Tom. 

'' Imports. 

Exports. 

1870-77 ... 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 

79.01.498 
2.0S,39,2fl0 
2.82,07.193 
2.23 72.993 
3,94.74,040 

05.53.408 

1,25.70.300 

1,1051.751 

08.74,126 

3,44,18,500 
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Chapter Yl. buildings are the IcoUvMi, the Commissioner’s Office (adjoinino'- his 
private residence;, tlie district offices, the railway station, tele|ranh 
office and post office. The latter occupies a building known as the 
magaziue. There are several, excellent shops, the Banks of Bengal 
Md Delhi, and . the Northbrook, Great Eastern, and United Service 
Hotels. There is a local paper published in English entitled the 
Punjab Herald. Near the East Indian Eailway Station is a build- 
ing known as the Mor Serai, used partly as a bonded warehouse, and 
partly as a habitation for pool’ Europeans. Within the city there are ■ 
other serais, tahail offices, a dispensary with seyeral branches, a cen- 
tral police tlidna with several other tlidnas, several branch post 
offices, and a high school. Outside the Ajmir Gate are the police 
lines._ There are a number of schools of various kinds in the city 
described under- the head of education. The public gardens, knoivn 
as the Kudsia Bagh, m-e situated just outside the Ka.s]iTnir Gate, and 
inside are the Queen’s Gardens occupying a considerable space, and 
giving^ an appearance of freshness and verdure to Delhi not often 
met with in a native town. There is nothing especial to remark 
about the cantonments. In the fort are several handsome buildings, 
but they are of a period prior to the cantonments, and have been 
described above. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown below : — 


Population and 
vital statistics. 


Limits of 
Enumeretion, 

Year of Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

WTiole town ... j 

1868 

1881 

1.64,417 

1,73,393 

83.346 

93,163 

17.071 

80,228 

f 

1868 

1.64,417 



Municipal limits ... < 

1875 

l,0i'),653 

•«« 

et* 

1881 

1,73,393 

• •• 

... 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits ivithin which the 

enumerations of 1868 and 
1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for 
the population within muni- 
cipal limits according to the 
Census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of 
the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the • time that 
their accm’acy was in many 
cases doubtful. The Deputy 
Commissionerwrbtc as follows 
in the-district report on the Census of 1881 regarding the increase 

of polulation • x 
The increase in the city and suburbs of Delhi is' partly owing to 
improvement in trade, and partly to the opening of two new linM of Eiiil-. 
way, viz., the Sind, PanJab and Delhi Eailway, and the Eajputana State 


Town or Suburb. 


PorimaTioir. 



IS63. 

1831. 

Delbi Citj ezcludiai; Canton- 
tneots ... } 

J, 11,053 1 

1,17.863 

Cantonments ... 


3,148 

rahari Vbir^ . ... 


* 

18,144 

PahaTRanj 



10,390 

Teliwfira ■ ... 



6,438 

6,393 

Mnehalpnra ... 



Sab'ai Mandi ... 

. 


2,196 

PulMitbai' ... 

*** 


2,016 

Ifabbl Karim ... 

... 

43,354 { 

1,843 

aea 


1.781 

Shidlpur ... 

• •a 


1,240 

Ehanatat balan ... 



621 

Madhoganj ... 

art 


674 

Minor Suburbs 

Ua 


2,181 

Cirii nines ... 



628 
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Eailway, each having its terminus at Delhi. The hotter attention paid of Chapter VI. 
late years to conservancy and sanitation mnst also have tended indirectly Mnnicina^ 

to increase the population by causing a reduction m the rate of mortality, Cantott- 

As might have been expected, the increase iras proportionately larger m ments. 

'the suburbs where there is more room.for expansion than in the city. The p 
population of the former increased by nearly 20 per cent,, wliile that of the ^ statistics, 
city has 'increased by 9*4 per cent. only. The following table which dis- 
tinguishes religions, is interesting especially ns showing the effect of the 
Mutiny upon the Muhammadan population. At the time of the Census of 
1853, altliough the population of the Palaco (estimated in 1844 to be 
about 14,000 souls), appears not to have been included in the roliirns, yet 
there must have been a large number of hangers-on of the Royal Family, 
residing outside the Palace. Thc.<!e would necessarily have disappeared 
before 1868. Again, to say nothing of the number of Muliammadnns 
actually killed in 1857, it must bo remcraliercd that every Mubammnd.'in 
was expelled for a time from the city after its capture, and it was only 
by degrees that tbe city became completely re-populated. So, too, largo 
numbers of trndcs-peoplc who had driven a thriving trade in supply- 
ing the wants of the Palace and its retainers, quitted the city after 
the expulsion of the Royal Family.” 


Tear. 

Place. 

Cbristiana, 

&c. 

niodtts. 

Mubam. 

mndaos. 

Totai. 

1847 

.1863 

1864 

1868 

■ 

1875 

1881 

City 

Suburbs 

827 

71,830 

16,616 

66.120 

6,687 

1,37,977 

22.302 

327 

87,145 

72,807 

1,60,279 





1,62,428 

City ••• 

Suburbs 

1,647 

61.324 

22.023 

39.434 

17,374 

1,02,333 

39,376 

1,647 

83,340 

66,808 

1,41,708 

City 

Suburbs 

«a« 



1,11,016 

43,403 




1,54,417 

City 

Suburbs 


. 


1,16992 

44.661 




1.60,663 

City 

Suburbs 

1,621 

307 

68,172 

30,874 

61.782 

20,737 

1.21.476 

61,918 

1,828 

99,046 

72,519 

1,73,393 


The constitution of the population by reli^on and the number 
ot occupied houses are shoivn in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
■will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
gven on the next page, the basis of calculation being in every case 
the figures of the most recent Census. 

, , actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shoivn in Table No. XLIV. 

Naj^gaA m a small place of about 4,000 inhabitants in the 
. Dehii tdim, about 17 miles fi:om Dehli by direct road, and 18 vid 




Nairfgarh tovm. 
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Chapter VI. 

Toyms, Municipa- 
lities and ' Canton- 
ments. 

Population and vital 
statistics. 

Tear. 

Bibth Hatbs. 

. Dbath Bites. 

Fersoos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1868 
' 1869 

1870, 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Average ... 

. 40 

86 

. 80 
74 
83 
100 
101 
108 

83 

60 

76 ■ 
114 

, 88 

- 

••• 

39 

87 

42 

39 

43 

63 

62 

64 

47 

33 

39 

69 

46 

"’41 
' 85 

36 

35 

40 

47 

49 

61 

46 . 
29 

36 

64 

43 

42 

67 

75 
85 
94 
94 
77 
■94 

76 

91 
163 
131 

8o 

92 

37 

63 

74 

83 
' 91 

88 

72 

89 

71 

85 

153 

124 

65 

83 

88 

47 

72' 

73 

86, 

97 

. . 1(10 
. 83 

99 

80 

98 
173 
140 

69 

86 

96 


Najafgarh tomi. Nangloi which is the best road. In the latter case there is a 
metalled road as far as Nangloi, about 10 miles, and the rest is un- 
metalled. It is accessible with difficulty in the rains, as portions of 
the road are flooded. The town itself is well wooded, and consists 
of a collection of native houses with thr^e metalled bazars, many 
of the houses in which are built of brick. Two of these bazars 
are parallel and the third connecting them forms rather a square 
than a street. 

There is a thdna, school-house, and dispensaiy in the town 
The thdna is an old building, and worth a passing notice. There is 
an old gateway on the Delhi direct road, which is also a fine build- 
ing. The Municipal Committee consists of seven members nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner with the Commissioner’s approval 
Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is' 
principally derived fi:om an octroi tav. The place is really of no 
importance, and merely happens to be the largest village in the 
neighbourhood. A metalled road is being made direct between 
Delhi and Najafgarh, which when finished will no doubt increase its 
importance. There is a police rest-house at some little distance 
from the town in the centre of what was formerly a garden. It is 
used by the district officers. There are very fine her trees in Najaf- 
garh ; their fruit is said to weigh five tolas to a single her ; there is a 
special family here of Muhammadans, called ' Mir Alms, who are 
traditionally measurers of land and crops. They do not get much 
of this work now, but they claim to have done itdn the time of the 
Muhammadan kings. The population, as ascertained at the enumera- 
tions of 1868, 1876, and 1881, is shown below: — 


Limits o{ Ennmeration. 

Veer of Census. 

Fersons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole to\m ... ^ 

1868 

1881. 

8.768 

3,899 

1,774 

2,049 

1,994 

1,950 

( 

1868 

3,592 


••• 

Hunicip&l limits s 

1876 

4,309 

••s 


t 

1881 

3,999 

••• 

••• 
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It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits ^yithm -which the Chapter VI. 
cuuraeratious of 18GS and 1875 were tal;eu. The figures for the . 

population within municipal limits according to the Census of 18G8 C^ton-. 

are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875 ; but ments. 
it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases Najafgarh town, 
doubtful. It would appear from information supplied by ^ the 
.Deputy Commissioner ttiat, since 1868, the suburb of Dija-\yan 
Khiird has been brought within Municipal limits. Its population, 
however, is only 176. The constitution of the population by 
religion and the number of occupied houses arc shown in Table 
No. lOliin. Details of sox will • be found in Table XX of the 
Census Poport of 1881. 

Sunipat is a to^Yn of 13,000 inhabitants situated 28 miles Sumpat to-wn. 

north of Delhi.* It is approached from the Grand Trunk Road by 
two metalled roads from the north-west and south-west, each about 
five miles long. There is a direct road from Dellii, the old Imperial 
road, but now not much used. The town is surrounded by trees, 
and in the centre is an eminence on which is situated the tahsil 
and diania, the former flanked by four small towers. On this emi- 
nence is also situated the dispensary, shortly to become the 
Munsift’s Court, a new dispensary having been built just outside 
the town. Near to the ia/«si'Z is the school house. Other promi- 
nent objects in the town are the spires of the two Saraogi temples. 

The Municipal Committee, ten in number, have also a house where 
•they hold their meetings. This house is also used as the Honorary 
Magistrate’s katcheri ; but when the now dispensary is opened, 
it is expected that a room in the former dispensary -Nvill be allotted 
to them. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. . 

XLV, and is mainly derived from an octroi tax. The town is very, 
distinctly divided according to the tribes inhabiting it. The most 
prosperous portion is that occupied by the banias, who possess 
several handsome houses in their quarters and a bazar which 
appears to thiive. There are no manufactures, but there is a 
considerable traffic in cloths and metalware brought here from 
Delhi for distribution. It forms a market for a circuit of seven or 
eight miles. The population is fairly equally divided between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, mainly Saiyads, A new canal is about to be 
opened about three miles off, wliich it is hoped will increase the 
prosperity of the agriculturists about Sunipat. In the neighbour- 
hood are some ancient Pathdn tombs, one of which has been con- 
verted into a rest-house. • 

In former years the Jamna appears to have flowed under the 
walls of Sunipat. It is a town of great antiquity, and was founded 
apparently by the early Aryan settlers. Popular tradition, accepted 
as true by General Cunningham, identifies it as one of the five 
pafs mentioned in the Mahabharat, as demanded by Yudisthira 
from Daryodhana as the price of peace. Its foundation would 
thus be pkced before the war of the Mahabharata. The point is, 
hoATO-yer, doubtful, and S 3 fad Ahmad believes • that it was founded 
by Raja Soni, 13th in descent from Arjuna, brother of Yudisthira. . 

Ihe toAvn is picturesquely situated on the tide of a small hill, 
which, standing out as it docs in a level plain, is eA'idcntly formed. 
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Chapter VI. from tWmi< of binUIiiiffs (hnt have cnunblecl to decay on this one 

Towns ^866 the villa- 
litics and Canton- while diggin^f a well from the top of the hill, excavated from 


ments. 
Sunipnt town. 


a depth of .some 70 or 80 feet below the surface a terra-cotta figure 
of the .sun in perfect prc.servation. General Cunningham, pro- 
nounced this image to be at lea.st 1,200 years old. In 1871 a hoard 
of some 1 ,200 Grcco-Bactrian hemi-drachms were also ' imearthcd 
at Sniiipab I’he iwe.^ent town is about one square mile in extent. 
One part Is called the Kot., on top of which stand the thina and 
Uihh%l ; while the other part is known as the ^Mashhad, or place 
of martyrdom, where it is said that Na.sir-ud-din met his death 
at. the hands of a Hiiulu Kiija. 'fho population, as ascertained at 
the (Minmeniliuns of 18(58, 1875, and 1881 is shown below : — 


I.lniit* of Kniimi'ration 

Yrar of Catna'. 

Person!. 

Males. 

Females, 

Wliola Inwn ... | 

Ixt.S 

ISSl 

iJ.ot: 

C.PI9 

0.213 

6,028 

( 


15,170 



Mnnicipal limils ... < 

1S76 


■ s» 

••• 

1691 

13,077 

••• 

... 


It is diflicult to asccrttiin the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 18G8 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
pfipulation within municipal limits acconling to the Census of 1868 
are taken froju the published tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cjises doubt- 
ful. The Deputy Commissioner in the District Report on the Cen- 
.sus of 1881 accounts fiir the decrease of population by the absence 
of several largo wedding-parties on the night of the last Census. 
The constitution of the population . by religion and th'e number of 
occupied bouses arc shown in Table Is'o. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of ISSl. The annual 
birth and death rates per millc of ])oj)ulation since 1868 are ^ven 
below, tlio ba.sis of calculation being in cveiy case the figiwcs of the 
most recent Census ; — 


Ywr. 

Birth Kates. 

Death Kates. 

Forsons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males 

1808 ... 




8 

0 

1869 ... 


... 

• •• 

M 

1C 

1870 ... 

31 

31 

-.8 

40 

42 

1871 .. 

32 

37 

23 

32 

35 

1872 ... 

22 

18 

14 

30 

35 

1873 ... 

20 

10 

IC 

30 

3C 

1874 ... 

34 

20 

15 

40 

45 

1875 ... 
187G ... 

35 

20 

20 

IS 

15 

11 

30 

27 

32 

26 

1877 ... 

31 

18 

35 

23 

25 

1878 ... 

31 

18 

13 

25 

26 

1879 ... 

23 

12 

10 

43 

45 

1680 ... 

27 

13 

14 

22 

24 

1881 ... 

38 

21 

17 

26 

26 

Average.. 

30 

17 

15 

30 

32 


Famates. 


8 
12 
33 
23 
26 
' 35 
35 
2S 
29 
21 
21 
4U 
20 
25 
28 
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The actual uuinhcv of births and deaths regstered during the 
last five j’eara is shown in Table No. XLH^. 

Faridabad is a small town of 7,500 inhabitants, about 16 
miles south-west of Delhi. It is approached from the Dellii- 
Mathrah road b}’^ two shoi-t branches south-east and north-east, 
each about a inile in length. The two are continuous, and 
form a loop going through the main hasaar of the toum. The 
main basar is a fairly broad sti-oet with houses built of brick on 
each side. About half way along this bazaar another bazaar branehes 
out on one side leading past the post office, school, rest-house and 
dispensary to a large house belonging to the zailddr. It is a hand- 
some collection of buildings with a mosque attached, partly in the 
European st 3 de. Opposite where this basar branches off is a large 
mosque with a tank in front of it, built by one Shaikh Farid from 
whom the town derives its name. There is a ihdna and the remains 
of an old serai.. The Municipal Committee consists of eight members, 
appointed by the local Government on the joint recommendation 
of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the 
last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from an 
octroi tax. Just outside the to\vn is a lai’ge tank, partly pacl:ka, but 
somewhat choked up with mud. In this town the Hindus slightly 
preponderate. With the exception of the main bazaar, the houses are 
mostly of mud and mean in apjiearance. There is no trade in th6 
town, nor is there likely to be, as it is off the main road. Farida- 
bad is said to have been founded in 1607 ad., by Shekb Farid, 
treasurer of Jehangir, for the pui”posc of protecting the high road, 
which passes tiu'ough the tonm, from robbers. He built a fort, tank, 
and ma^id. In later times it "was the head-quarters of a parganah, 
which was held in jdgir by the Raja of Ballabgarh, till it was resum- 
ed on the confiscation of his states after the Mutiny. Tjie popula- 
tion, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1876 and 1881 is 
shown below : — 


lilmits of EnomcnUon. 

Tear of ceoaot. 

Foraont, 

Ualea. 

EamalcB, 

Wbole toTO ... 1 

1868 

1881 

7,890 

7,427 

4,093 

3,801 

3,898 

3,623 

C 

1888 

7,880 



MnnidpaUimitB 

1876 

7,683 

Ta- 


i 

1881 

7,427 

... 

... 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits mthin which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1876 were taken. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits according to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published tables of the Census of 1875 ; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Report on 
the Census of 1881 regarding the decrease of population : “ The 
" decrease in Faridibad is' easy of explanation. In the years 1871, 
“ 1872 and 1873, the death-rate was very high ; in the last year it 
" rose to 98 per mille, owing to an outbreak of fever. The town is not 
“ prospering. Since the diversion of the Delhi and Mathrah road. 


Chapter VI. 

Towns, Municipa- 
lities and Canton- 
ments. 

Town of Farfddbad. 
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Chapter VI. “ which formeriy passed through it, its trade has suffered; and the 
. ... . . place IS less frequented than formerly.” The constitution of the 

Toyms, Municipa- population by religion and the number of occupied houses are shown 
lities ^anton- in T^ble No. XLIIL Details of sex will be found in. Table. .XX of 


Town of Bnllabgarh, 


the Census Report of 1881; 

Ballabgarh is a town of 5,800 inhabitants, 22 miles from Delhi 
along the Delhi-Mathrah road, on the east side of the road. It is the 
head-quarters of a talidl, and possesses a thdna, school, distillery and 
dispensary. For the purpose of describing the town, it may be divid- 
ed into two parts, the town proper and the fort outside the town 
and between it and the main road. • The town itself is a. collection of 


mean houses, but has two broad bazaars crossing one another at.right 
angles, and forming a small square in the centre. From these bazaars 
• issue smaller streets, but all at right angles to the main bazaars ivith a 
wall at the end of each. The town is said to have derived its regu- 
lar shape from having been built on the model- of Jaipur, There is 
an encamping ground on the main road. The Municipal Committee 
consists of eight members appointed by the -local Government on the 
joint recommendation of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Its income for the last few years is shown m Table No. XLV, 
and is derived from an octini tax. The fort,- which is outside the 


town, contains the palace of the former Rdja. He was hung for 
lukewarm conduct in the Mutiny, and his estate confiscated. His ivife 
now lives in the town on a pension of Rs. 500 a month. The palace 
consisted of several houses, of which all except one have fallen to 
ruins: This is a square, two-storeyed building built of white sand- 
stone,' with carved doors and a courtyard in the centre. On one 
’ side is the talisil with the treasury, and on the other the Munsiffs 
Court, and above this the police post house. Outside this is abuild- 
>ing now used as a tlidna. The fort is surrounded by a stone wall 
about 30 feet high. The town is inhabited mostly by agricultur- 
ists, and is said to have fallen off much in importance since the 
absorption into British territoiy. 

Ballabgarh* is not an ancient town at all. The earliest account 
of its becoming important shows that in 1705 Gopal Singh, a Tawatia 
•Jat zam(nddr of the village Alawalpur, came over and settled in Sihi 
near Ballabgarh, having turned out the Tagah cultivators of that place. 
As he waxed strong by plundering travellers on the Mathmh road, 
which passes by Sihi, he was able to attack Amjad; the Rajput Ghau- 
dhri, and with the aid of the Gujars of Tigaon to kill hm. Muitaza 
Khan, the local Government officer of Faridabad, tried to laake 
matters quiet by appointing Gopal Singh Chaudhri of the Farid^ad 
pargariah, with a cess of one anna in the rupee on the revenue. Tto 
was in 1-710. In 1711 Gopal Singh died, and was succeeded by his 
son Charand^s. Charandas, seeing how weak the imperial grasi) 
-was growing even in the nearer districts, appropriated the revenue, 
and openly refused to make it over to Murtaza Khan. B^e w^, how- 
ever, seized, and in 1714 imprisoned by the latter in Faridabad to , 
and he remained there some little time till his .son Bafram, duping 

* The name is probably a corroption from BalrSmgarh,' the fort of Balrfim, Us 
founder. 
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the MiihammadaTi officer, undov pretence of paying a ransom, set 
him at liberty.* Father and son then obtained the aid of the Bhart- 
pur Raja Siirajinal and killed Murtaza Khan. The ascendancy of 
the Bhartpur chief continued do^vn to 1738 ; in the next year the 
Delhi king gave the titles of Naib Bakhshi, and Rao to Balram, and 
it -was to celebrate the'acquisition of these honours .that Balram built 
the stone fort-palace of Ballabgarh. But he was not allowed long 
to enjoy his rank, for he was killed in return for his murder of Mur- 
taza Khan by the son of his victim Akibat Mahmdd. His sons 
Kishan Singh and Bishan Singh remained in possession ^of the 
Ballabgarh fort, and they were in 1762 nominated hilldddr aur 
ndzhn of this pargemah by the Maharaja of Bhartpur. In 1774, 
however, ho dismissed them from his service, and they died just 
at the same time. Next year Ajit Singh, son of Kishan Singh, 
and Hira Singh, son of Ruo Kishandds, presented themselves before 
the Emperor at Delhi, and agreed to deliver possession of the 
Ballabgarh parganali to the royal authority. Accordingly Naj^ 
Khan of the imperial establishment was deputed to take it. Ajit 
Singh was appointed kilUtddr and ndzim, of Ballabgarh, while 
Hira Singh was taken away by the Nawab Najaf Khan to Agra. 
The next year he came back, and Ajit Singh was formally entitled 
Rdja, and Hira Singh was called Raja and also ‘ Salar Jang.’ The 
revenue of Ballabgarh was estimated at Rs. 1,20,000, and it was 
made an istimrdr tenure of 60,000 rupees. Meanwhile the adminis- 
tration of the country had come into the hands of Mndhoji _ Scindia, 
and he remitted the amount taken as istimrdo'L In 1793 Ajft Singh 
was murdered bj' his brother Zdlim, but was succeeded by his son 
Bahddar Singh. In 1803 on tlie approach of General Lake, Bahadar 
Singh sent his son Pirthi Singh, and Hira Singh sent his son Ganga 
Parshad to the English army, Pirthi Singh was killed at the fight 
at Dara Mukandra, and Ganga Parshad ran away. It appeared that 
Hira Singh was in collusion with the Mahrattas, and he was there- 
fore turned out of office, Bahadar Singh being confirmed in it, 12th 
December 1804, and received next year the grant of parganaJis 
' Pali and Pakal in return for undertalung the police arrangements 
of the road. This Raja built the town of Ballabgarh, which is also 
called Ramganj. 

Bahadar Singh died in 1806. Narayan Singh, his son, succeed- 
ed, but died also in the same year. Anrud Singh took the Raj, and 
ruled till 1818. His minor son Sfihib Singh came next, and the 
widow of Anrud Singh built a chhatri in memory of her deceased 
, husband, with a pakka tank. Sahib Singh died childless in 1825, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Ram Singh. In the time of this prince 
the paiY/ana/i of PMi Pakal was resumed by the Government, the 

* «.* goes that he promised to pay a large amount in cash directly his 

agreement it was stipulated that the captive 
should be set .at hberty directly the, silver came into the hands of his captors ^He 
was brought guarded to the side of the Tank near Ballabgarh, and when the cart 
^he treasure had come up, and one or two bags of rupees had been examin- 


Oliapter VI. 

Towns, Municipa- 
lities and Canton- 
ments. 

Town of Ballabgarh, 
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CHAP, VI.— TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND C.AZCTONMENIS. 


Chapter VI. ilxigislrate of Delhi iinflertakin^ iho charge of the police of the en- 
Towns, Mtmicipa- (1S27). Fandabad raeanwhileVa? left, in M? 
lities and Canton- cJiarge, and he was considered resjyjnsible for maintainiri^’ the paViic 
ments. peace on the ilathrah road between the limits of ByrhiTaka-pni, grd 
Town of BallabgarL. Pirthala in PalwaL Ram Singh died in 1S29* and Ivahsr 

Singh, his .son, came to power, --- — 


Thp fitirlrr'r vpjit?? r«f n?c 







on account of the Estate. “In 1S.39 Ahhe Ram was dismissed, and 
’ Nawal Singh, the maternal uncle of Xahar Singh, having coice int^ 

^ Tiri^r-/at* liA 


In 1840 Xawal Singh becoming absolute, disputes ran high, and 
disorganisation increasing, the British Agent was appealed to, and 
our interference sought. Enquiries were instit’Jted through a spec^ 
Cornmisrfoner, deputed to Eailabgarh, and the management of the 
territorj' was experimentallr entrusted to Kan war Zlioho Singh, a 
grand-nepihew of Raja Bahadar Singh, the first chief (within the 
time of our infiuence) : but the plan failed, and pa yv/an/r/i Fandabad 
was taken under direct British management The jonng Rsia 
however, protested against this arrangement, and as he had attained 
liis majoritv, and urged his competent^ to manage his own afiaiis, 
the territorj- was restored to fcim. Yet, after a long reign, he was 
implicated in correspondence vrith the la-atineeis in 1857, and was 
hanged. The rdj was confiscated, but the Rsnf dowager, R^ 
Kishan Kanwar, was allcved to reside in Baliabgarh, and .she has 
recently bought the caminddri rights from Government for 
Rs. 64,500. She herself gets a pension of Rs. 500 a month. 

The population, as 
cS'Ceitained at the enu- 
merations of 156B 1S7-5, 
and IS SI is shown in 
the margin. 

It is dimenlt top- 
certain the prerise 
limits within which the 
enumerations of 1S65 
and 1S75 were taksn. 
The figures for the 
jwpulation within municipal limits, according to the Census of ISOS 
are taken fiiom the published fables of the Census of 1875 : bur iz 
was noted at the rime that their accuracj- was in many cases douM- 
fuL The Deputy Gommisrioner wrote as follows in the Distrust 
Report- on the Census of 1881 regarding the decre&se of popma- 
tion: — 


liails nf Zas- 
aeratioa. 

! Tesrtf Ob- 
j rjs. 

i i 

Pert-oat. 1 3r*3»t. jTeaalei. 

! i 

TTtoIs {otni 

1 ISC3 

1S51 

6551 i 3.175 1 S.1'6 
S.S21 j 3.114 ! S,707 

Mualeipsl f 
licilts ... 3 

3503 

3575 

3551 

i • 

e^esi i I — 

6.CT1,* i — 

6,521 ; ! 

I i 


“ In BaTlabgarh the rate oi morraliij was also high, especiailj during 
1872, when it rose to 04 per mille. The population, however, seems so-'U 
to have recovered itself, as in 1875 it amounted to d,C71, or 390 mcre^ tnsn. 
in 1868, Between 1875 and 1881 it fell to 5,821, that is, 460 lers trisn 
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wasinlSGS. This decrease is not so easily accounted for. One reason Chapter VI. 

assigned for it is tlic ecssation of Settlement operations. Ballabgarh being 

the head-quarters of the tahsil, large numbers of persons, including the Towns, Municipa- 

Settlemcnt amla, patwiirix, their families, and persons interested in Settle- 

incut operations, not permanently residing in the town, ivere collected there 

when the Census was taken in 1875. The absence of these persons in 1881 Town of Ballabgarh. 

would, however, scarcely account for such a large decrease ns 850, or nearly 

13 per cent, in the population during the intervening six'years.” 

The constitution of tho population by reli^on, .and the number 
of occupied houses arc shown in Table No. XLul. Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881: 
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Table Noi II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1, 

2 

• s 1 

■ 4 ' 

5 ■ 

c 

7 

Djsails. 

lSj.1-34. 

1S5S-S9. 

ises-w. 

180S-C9. 

1S7S-74. 

1878-79. 

Population 

.. 1 
» 



0,21,565 

•• 

6,43,515 

' Cultivated .acres 

V. 


-• 

0,25,235 

5|S2i674 

5,2:.,c:g 

Iri'igatcJ acres 

i 

. . .. 

. .. 

2,06,803 

2,1.3,192 

.J, TO, 722 

Ditto (from Government works) 

1 

t 

•• 

•• 

1,22,173 

1,18,015 

90,846 

Assessed I/ind novenue, rupees 

- •• 


.. 

I>,39,CC9 

9,40,234 

9,09,900 

Bevcniic from laud, rupees ■ 


<• 


S,70,OS1 

S,SS,1S4 ■ 

8,76,934 

Gross revenue, miwes 

•• 


•• 

11,01,382 

44,64,706 

lsl,20,l20 

Xumljcr of tine 


.. s 

.. 

l,r>l,494 

--l,5P,o00 

l,0.’i,C27 

„ sliccp and goats 



•• 

30,982 

03,088 

30,000' 

, „ eamtls 

. 

** 

•• 

ns 

COO 

290 

3Iilcs of jiielallc'i mads 

•• 

•* 


) f 

■ 

■116 

„ uataculled roads 


•• 

•• 

i 1 

S70 

2P3 

., Railways 

•• 

• • 

’ 

2 

■ 12 

12 

Police staff ' 

.. 


1.007 

1,14.'. 

1,069 

1.164 

Prisoners convicted 

•• 

•• 

1,09S 

1,701 

2,957 

2,601 

Civil suits,— nuwViar 

1 

I •• 

’ 8, .141 

1 3,777 

:.,033 

7,139 


1 , —value in rupees 

1. 

2.10,3151 

j 0/ » 3^P*tS 

9,87,933 

0,70,436 

BBi 

Jlvuilcipalitics,— liumljcr , 

f 

i 

. 


. 

■■ 

5 

„ — income in rupees 

! •• 

•• 

•• 

2, r, 0,780 


2,51,402 

l>i*«penHarics,— miinlH'V o( 

1 

1 

i ■■ 


n 

4 

8 

„ — iwtidnts 

1 

! 

.. 

18,041 

22,002 

44, '507 

Scli(x«i»,-~wiiinlH'r i»r 

i 

i 

OP. 

93 

101 

11.3 

,, --''dmlars 

! •• ■ 

1 

1 

■I.oo-l 


4,863 

6,099 


•^:’,;«resarc Ukcii fromTaUus X..v. 1,111, VlU.Xt. XV, XXI, XU, XLV, I., I.IX, .ana I.Xl cf ;l.,. 

Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 
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Table No. IX, chowing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 



yi>TK.--Tlic>'> figurci nrc UUfn from T-fit-s K". VIIIA of llio Census JSSl. 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOE CASTES 
and TRIBES. 



C.wle or trtec. 


Amin 

Hlloch 

Minusi 

Sainl 

rnqlr.misccUmicouB <: unspecified 

Cldilmba 

MMlnb 

Mnutar 

Ror 

Kalal 

Datri 

Bbal 

Gadaria ' 

Khatik 

libatyara 

Ban]ara 

Gusain .. .. .. 

Uharkbunja 

Agari 

Rangrez • .. 

BenaTra .. • 

Ghosi 1. 

Kaiijar .. .. - 

Kachbl .. ... ■ 

oalali .. .. ■ .. 

Reya . .. . ■ .. 



Nots.— TUeso figures arc taken from TaUo No. VIIIA ol the Census of 1881. 


















































. [Pajijal) Gaistte®',-' 


Table IMO. yS, siiomng civiL CONDITION. " 



. Table No. XI, showing BIETHS and DEATHS. 



Xois.— Tiisse SgTiTES tziuu fioa Tables ITo?. I, II, vir, Vin, and IS o: ths Saaitarj "Rcz-cirt. 


Table No. XI A, sho-rong MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL'OADSES. 










































Delhi' District. 1 . 

; ■ Table. No. XI, B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from PEVEB; 


. 1 ■ 

2 

, 3 

' - 4 : 


- P 

7 

M 9 .NTH. 

■ 1877. 

1878. 

•.1879. 

1880 . -■ 

18M. • 

Total. 

January 

February. • ■ ' 

March ' 

April ■ • ' 

May • 

Juno 

July 

August ' ... 

Boptombor 

October 

November 

December. 

' 040 ■ 

. 442- 

635 

, 689 ' 

682- 
■ 809 
•697 

599 

520 

522 

915 - 

. 1,265. 

772 

620 

,777 

905 
1,019 
1,557 
. 668 
- 1,080 
1,903 
4,749 ■ 

' 5,745; 

' 2,784 

1,038 
1,808 
1,037 ■ 
1,093 
' 1,905 
• ' 1,852 

788 
2,608 
5,881 . 
■7,769 ' 
6,491 
3,946 . 

- ' 2,308 
1,408 ■ 
1,238 , 

- 1,125 
. 1,441- 
• 1,485 ' 
870 

865' • 
947 
.1,074 
- .1,378 
1,429 . 

- 1,214 

1,249 
1,183 
1:408 
l; 20 l 
1,217. 

903 

061 

1,081 , 
1,096 - 
1,852 - 
' ■ ' 2,064 • 

G,fi72. . 
6,027. 
4,890 ■ ■ 
5,170 '. 

' Ci248 • 
6,420 
4,140 . 

■ 6,763 
9,882 
. 15,810 ' 
10,381 
11,487 ■ 

Total • . . . 

8,365 

22,729 

■ 36,835 ' 

. 15,577 

' 15,784 

97,740 


Note.— Those figures ore taken from Tahlo Ko. IX of tho Sanitary Beport. 


- .Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES.' 


1 


2 


4 


6 ■ 

7 

•s' 

9 - 

■ 


Iiis.um. 

BliKD. 

Deaf and Dumb. ' ■ 

Lbpebs. 


N N. ' 

Males. 

Fcnuiles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

, All religions 

f Total .. 

150 

70 

1,510 

1,710 

168 ■ 

101 - 

180 • 


' (, Villages « . 

67 

45 

1,010 

1,114 

105 

--•07 

136 


Hindus 


104 

52 

1,163 

1,283 

119 . 

79 

• 138 


Blkhs 




, . 

1 




• •’ • 

Musalmans 


43 

is 

341 

410 

37 

22 

, . 39 

12 


Note,— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XtV to XVII of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. XIII,.8howuig EDUCATION. 


1 

• 2 

3 

4 1 6 

1 

2 1' s' 

4 

6 

> 

.11 religions 

Hindus 

Biklia ,'• ' .. 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Males. 

Females. 

Musalmans 

Christians 

Tahsll Delhi 
,, Sonepat 
,, Ballabgarh 

Males. 

• Females. 

6 • 

rri AS 

(Q 

H 

h 

•Sfl 

If 

u 

II 

«g 

a .' 

fe.S 

a 

■h - 

•Sd- 

u 0 

p 2 

CP 

7^ . 

C3 0 
CI'AA 

■^1 

6,443 

1,685 

4,078 

164 

291 

14,078 

8,398 

8,853 

343 

1,685 

293 

53 

41 

1 

3 

530 

84 

120 

’’ 2 

1,809 
101 
.4,891 
. 718 
834 

3,122 

763 

7,459 

4,553 

2,660 

163 

94 

257 

. "so 

■ 172' 
233 
500. 
14 
16 


Note,— These figures arc taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of ISSl. - 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AR'mA , 


•-.1 

® 1 

P 1 

^ 1 

® 1 

« 1 

1 ^ ’ 

1 « 

0 

10 

' H 

1 12 


Cultivated. 

Ukcultivated. 

Total area 
.assessed. 

Gross j 
assess, 
ment. 

Uuap]>ropriatcd 
culturablo 
waste, the pro- 
perty of Govt, 

[ Irriffattd. ] 

Unirri- 

gated. 

nQgi 

' Graz- 
ing 
lands. 

CiiUur- 

ablc. 

Un- 

oultur- : 
able. 

Total 

uiiriiUi- 

vated. 

By Gov- 
ernment 
works. 

By pri- 
vate in* 
dividu. 
als. 

■186S-C9 

122,173 

84,680 

318,402 

525,255 

168,197 

12,044 


j 289,417 

614,672 

939,669 

1,280 

1873.74 . . ' 

116,615 

94,577 

319,682 I 

532,874 

14,450 

114,401 

1 

150,001 

284,915 

817,819 

940,234 

1,359 

187S-79 

95,346 

80,370 

349,954 

525,676 : 

10,115 

133,042 

135,500 

279,257 

804,933 

969,900 

•• 


akcu Item f .iblc No. 1 of the same Bepeft. 


the hist column, trlilch U 




















































































Table ]^o. XV, sli^S^g'TENtJlBES liisld direct from Goveniment as tlaey stood in 1678-79. 


I Pwijal) V 


n\ U0.tU VHOJQ 


* pi .10 BJtOplOH JO •Oii 

.1— %3. ' ■ 

J3 S •esiSi'niA JO 'ojf 

^ 5 >— ■ ■ . ■ •— ■« 

3 ^ 'fiOjVJBO JO 'OJiI. 

^ ■ *H3Jl0tt 

«J VOW BBOJJ) 

£ ■-■■■-,■■.1 ~ I.. . . ■ 

^ g •p.xapiono.twiiH 

CO JOB40plOlIJO‘OJI 

- va - 

I s , S ‘ -iioSBniA'jo -ox 

S •BOJl?JSO JO -o.^, 

.*6d4dV 

* ^ Uf vow BBOJO 

■■-■— Ci . I — . — 

p • *B40pI0t[n4Cf{ff 
„ 4OP4OPI011JO *0^ 


*803snpv JO 'OX 


JO ‘OX I 


'G040V 

; TIj; vow fiVOJO 


s « 

ei 


O Ci 


W '•BJOpiOtlO.TtltI« ' 

Q ioiwapioiijo ‘OX 


'soSqiiA JO ‘OX 


•sojijjsa JO ‘OX 


?. g 



•«* C9 cv >n 

So S ^ 


C 

0 ,-ia S 

1 fc'o = 


a-g S . 


i 5 

> 2§ 2 •” 

§ I. 
•| liis - i 

”« S' f: o 3 - cs- 

S 3-?' =< 

5 ■■ 

fe 'S.g'S.B’S • 

W I?*a'£5.s 

-i :< : ■ 


1 I-' 


5.5-2 a 

j|li 

I*-.® 5 

K ^ 


M S n 

a S2 . 

P S S o 
2 ^ “ S 
o a s7-2 
a 

** a o 
a iSa 

.b ’ii'3. 


’tl-2 •• 

. P.S » ♦ 


-a 

•^5 

.?.S fc-1 


ii ' H 

2 a • , s fc. 

* o ' ^ 

•a > ’ c *i- 

So ^ a . 

'SO I: « 

a ’ 

^ O I***-- 

?g ■ . - = ■ 

S ‘ "S 5 


‘ I?.- 

; I ■ . 


Table No.' XVI, showing TENURES not held direct from Government as they- stood in 1878-79. 


11 



























■ r;PxuijaT) Gazelt ; 

rable No, ZVii, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. ; :. - 


• 1 _ 

2 ' 

' 

- '4 ■ ■ 6 

.0 .-7- •J-.S’ 


, Whole Disfriet ' ... 

. Tabsil. Delhi . 

■ , •„ Sonopat ■ 

. - Vi B.all3bgarii 

« • 

. o ' 

1--. 

z» 

4 

Total acre.?. 

Acres helti uaefer 
SM/iinifiMp lutses. 

Scinainivff ao'te. j 

VkSO 

-gf: - . 
wj®-;; 

g2'S-- 

SS2 . 
5 ^ 

> GO 

•. •a 
a 

e: 

■ ^ ^ 

Unculti- 
, vated. 

s . 

-'2 « ^ 

£ 2 
^ s< 

Under 
' other 
Dep.art. 
iiiunts. 

• o.:s . 

*<*4 *4 

24 

22 

o 

4,1C5 

4,127 

” 3S 


•• 

-• 

3,519 
■ 3,4S1 

*■' 3S 

C-)0 

C4tf 

. s,4ii; 


Note.— D ieso figiiras are taken from Ta1>lc No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1SS1-S2. 


Table No. ZIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by ' 
GOVERNMENT. ' ■ 



Acre.s acquired. 


.ncdiictloii of 
revenue, in rupees. 

Roads 

C90 

16.707' 

■ 72'3 ■ 

Canals ' .... 

4V20S ■ 


6,000 

State Rallwavs 

337 


• 8.64 

Guaranteed Railways 

313 


S05--,' 

Miscellaneous ' ‘ .. 

546 

40,204 

<67 

' Total •• .. 

0,113 

0|03|i 70 

7,606 . 


Noth— These figures are taken from TaWo No. XI of the Revenue Report.- 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


. 1 . 

2 

3 

4 . 

! ® 

C 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

1 

illj 12 

! 13 

14 

I'.IS 

10 


Total. 

Cj 

o 

s 

*» 

a 

& 

« Cj 

S 

*5* 

P 

*S 

?5 

2 

i 

o 

Moth. • 

c? 

0 

u 

1 

Cotton. 

1 

c 

o' 

§ 

1 
. P 

(A 

V 

3 

V 
~ W 

> 

^.3-74 

52.8,200 

32,201 

108,332 

47,000 

48,01.6 

14,600 


37,61.6 


1 

5,1.60 

30,010 

170 

fflM! 

11,800 

SlS7*I-75 

6.12,785 


105,050 


43,105 

17,030 

71,127 

30.640 


, , 

5,827 

WtXiUMl 

16.'! 

37,575, 

11,702 

1S76-7C .. 

620,46) 



Mutrtiii 

31,0^0 

16,000 

00,700 




MHHJi 

21,010 

160 

&8.0r:«.iI3,r.o 

J.SV0“77 ». 

5:«),4.81 


160,000 

34,550 

, 32,830 

13,900 

' 01,200 

67, .600 

11,93.5 


7,472 

24,.6C.6! 

iLUi 

StSSlIltTO-l 

ll.ltLit— 

512..6r8 


127,8.66 

20,7.63 

14,419 

13,000 

01,005 

84,909 


, , 

7,799 

22,3I0; 

100 

43,25.11 19, P.5.6 

1S7S-70 .. 

52.-.,700 

11,043 

11.6,782 

117,032 

01,021 

0,225 

6,7.635 

58,.391 

4,072 

In 

4,971 

17,t521100 

32,000; 


llJiLiUi— 

582,755 


125,610 

127,834 

76,021 

7,407 

79,147 



, , 

5,0.62 


.T.'l.OOO; 

3,50ft 

is;o-.8i .. 

.''>12,2T.6 

14,508 

liJiOOO 


88,360 

11,811 

82,15) 


6,272 

. 

6,00) 

£2,901,200 

21, iH 

■5,21) 


510,000 

13,503 

130,815 

67,011 

90,372 

11,673 

•4, .803 

48,312 

7,413 


7,402 j 

2fl,S19|3tJ9 

20,SC7j 

3,924 


S-.4MC OFTAIItUL. • TAUSII. AVKIl.WES TOR THR TIVO VKAIW, ' FROM 1850-SI TO 1SS1-S2. 


Delhi 

Soiicpat . . 
Il.'dlabgarh 

179,452 

197,173 

101,057 

2,713 

11,487 

.30,013 

07,019 

20,842 

50,285 

0.010 

17,900 

35,8.3) 

33,212 

20,310 

2,410 

23,06.1 
' 3,386 
0,c.ii 

19,605 

10,110 

13..350 

2,110 

4,140 

1,530 


491 
C2( 
.6,93.3 1 

4,911 4 

12,151 .. 
7,795:.1I.6 

7,910 925 

12,65? ,696 

;il5 I.<C0 

Totai. -. . 

641,207 

14,200 

135,00) 

54,6.65 

S9,SC5' 

11,002 

7a,'431 

49,251 

7,8-12 

1^^ 

7,0)3 

1- i 

24,.890j.119 

1 

£o.rf ;•! 3.119 


Note.— T htfC figJire? are taken from Table No. XLIV of the Atlminiitr.atloii Bej'ort. 


















































Delhi Dlsliicl.1 

Table No. XXJ, showinf;»: RENT RATES and AVERAGE YEILD. 
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a 
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I.'ni'irf '■! OT'i 



Ill'll! ft*‘rc ft 1ao«J 

jiwH*' 1 frtr 

ATtr.iw prTKliiTr 

— .... 



T 

1 



It*. 

A. 

r. 


Riffl 


( 




10 

0 

0 

} p'is 


I 

j 



4 

0 

0 

1 

j IrxltK') 


i 

'* i 

1 

Miiilii.'nii 

*• 

« 

n 


1 110 

i 


-ii 


, , 

h 

n 

St 

} 15.1 

O’ilim 


Mis.fi.xu.*, 


fl 

0 

5 ! 



i 1 

ittiMin 

J , 

i:. 

0 

0 




-li 



r, 

D 

‘'i 

J 

I 0| luia 





,, 



1 


*■ < 

1 



"i: 

, , 

.. 1 
0 

0 

{ 

j ti.iorr-v 


•• < ! 



0 

0 

^ £33 

! tYl.f .I*. , . . 

InIrM'-l 

< i 

' ' # i 

♦1 iilnxii.t 
Mti.ld.ifo 

> 1.^11 turn 


f 

ti 

•* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j TM 

tiifffi'r , 

Inlr'iM 

J 

•• { 

1 

ywuiut^'Aii 


i 

*1 

0 

0 

D 

0 

1 ..17 



■ 



J , 

t". 

0 

0 




Jiliiti.-xim 


I 

0 

0 

) 

Oil *•?<■> . 

, 


-1 

• ‘ 


MinJiwmn 

.. 

4 

« 

n 

1 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 1£0 

niirci 

‘ lithav 1 

^ViiliTiBaie-i 


1 

1 

MnxiniMi)! 

Mliiln.tim 

Jif.xltimm 

Mmiix’itii 

* * 

a 

.1 

4 

n 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

ll 

j- . »3 

Ontii 








• • 

700 

11 .Tlry 








• • 

.1,010 

li.Jm 






, , 


■ • 

000 

.*.■!« .IT 







• • 

« » 
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• k 

• • 

jT<.t 


• 


•• 


* 

* * 


* • 


J.uTn,— Tilers! t-ikcu (rutnTaMeN«. XIA’I fil «iif Admlniulrallon Keport. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK 


1 

= 1 


^ 1 


0' 1 7. 

Ki!;i> or ktock. 

IViioic W'TTnirr ron tuc 
j-»;sr_a 

Taiisiu rOR ■rncTRARl&78.70. 

IECS-C9. 

1573.74. 

167S-70. 

Delhi., 

1 Ballah- 

Sonepat. 

Ctiwr and htilloclu .. 

151, tOl 

159,f,00 

16.5,027 



llorhCR ,. ., 

1,511 

1,020 

pen 


- 

I’onics .. .. 

1,253 

050 

425 



Doiihoys ... 

5,455 

4,350 

3,023 



Sheep (ind noais .. 

50,052 

53,055 

30,000 



i’ic» ••• .. .. 




Ifot available. 

32,741 


' 4,500 



Camels ,. 

ns 

COO 

295 



Cartii 

C,SS8 

5,350 

4,040 



Ploughs .. 

20,200 

24,850 

28,424 


‘ 

Baats .. *.. . 

BO 

37 

' so 




Noti;.-TUcsi! fiBurcsftrc Uken from Ttiblo No. XLV of the Administration Report. ' 
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IPui^ab Gazetteer, 

-.Table Nb/XSIII, shpwg dOOUPATIONS of ‘MALES. / " , ' 


. 1 


jj 



1 

2 

8 


4 

5 

6 
• • 
8 

9 

io' 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

10 


... ■ .2 . 

-.3 - 
• 

4 ■ 

■•s.-" 

■ 1 
• ' 

V '2 ' 


; 4- 

. 5 

■ Nature of occupations. ■ 

Ji/iiles e’jove IS years 

6/ age, . 

tX 

0 

1 
R 

■ ■ Natuj'e of.bocupatioDs. • 

~M«la aion IS yean ' 
'(it age,- 

Towns. 

.vil- 

lages. 

■ Tot'd. 

Towns. 

- Vil-.. 
lages; 

Total. 

Total population 

Occupation specified ■ _ .. 

Agricultural, whether simple 
or combined.' ' . 

Civil Administration 

Army - 

Religion, ■ , - 

Barbers 

Other professions ‘ , 

Money-lenders, general tra- 
ders, pedlars, &c. • 

Dealers in grain and flour . . 
Corn-grinders, pai-oliers, d:c. 
Confectioners, .green-grocers, 
*0. 

Carriers and boatmen. 
Landowners ^ 

Tenants 

Joint-cultivators 

1 4,441" 
71,."*0d 
.4,2M 

■ .3,130 
- 1,255 
1,204 
1,178 
1,894 
2,821 

2,057 

436 

2,085" 

3,187 
• .847 
2,145 
29 

14g;80G 

146,474 

88,346 

1,643 
. 72 
3,4.52, 
2,336 
783 
2,096 

' 4,096 
721 
.-453 

2,100 

54,043 

22,057 

1,715 

224,247 

217,980 

92,610 

4,773 

.l,32r 

.4;746 

3,614 

2,-GS2 

4,917 

V 

6,153 

1,157 

2,538 

5,293 

54,890 

24,202 

1,744 

17 

18. 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
23 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Agricnltiiml laboiu'crs . 
Pastoral ' ^ • - . ' . . 

Cooks and other servants . .". 
Wator-canioi's" 

Sweepers and seavengors . 
IVorkcm-in reed, cane, leaves, 
stmw, &c. ! ■ 

'iVorleei's in leather - 
Boot-makers ‘ - ' . 

Workers in wool and pashm 
„ „ silk .... 

„■ . „ cotton , . 

' ,,. ,, wood ' . ■- .. 

Potters' 

Workers and dealers iif gold 
and silver. 

Workers in Iron 

General labourers ' 

Beggars, faciirs, and the like" ■ 

-•521 
253 
0,903 
; 2,014 
l,.‘i2S. 
1,307 

' 7SS' 

■ 2,890 
265 
• '673 
" 2,417 
1,480 
541 
3,8.32 

605'. 

4,899 

2,189 

■3] 

5,0?0 

1,120 

. 

8,009 

7,129 

• 2,624 

3,975 

.0,201 

40.'> 

. 5Sl, 
8,491 
4,323 
' 3,022 

• 4,447 

1,900 
" 12,202 
' ■•"7,07: 


- 2foTE. Tlieae figures are taken from Table No. XII A of tlie Census Hoport of 18S1; 


Table No. XXIV, sbo-wing MANUPAOTURES. .. 


^umlier of mills and laiigo factories 
ifumber of piirate looms or small 
■works.. . 

dumber of workmen ( Male . • 
in largo works. • . ;• 

[fumberof workmen in small works 
or independent artisans. 

enlue of nlaiit in large works . . 

Bstiinatcd annual out-turn ■ of all 
•works in rupees. 


2 • 

! 3 

1 

4 

■ 5 

6 

7 

8 ,' 


mm 

1-11 




Other 



' ' 


•Build- 

ings. 

[Dyeing and 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

fab- 

rics.' 

Paper 

Wood. 

* 

Ii*on. 

and 

copper. 

manufnetur- 
ing of dyes. 


3,010 

'72 

'i21 

•" 1 
■7 

,1)227 

'oio. 

122 

'•22T 

; " spi 

... 1 

.. .' 

.. 

.. 

' no 

• • 

• • 

. 

« ,a 

■ ■ ... V ■ 

‘ ’S24 

4)734 

168 I 

’250 

"39 

2)190 

1,820 

V '-isS ; 

- '400 

. ’ 1,204 

1,83,823 

3,74,385 

9,i78 

10)^5 

12,948 

2,41,543 

1,53,443 

|2;i!i,770 

9l)690 

■ 1,02,402. 


E bor of miUs and large factories 
ber of private looms or .small 
works. . 

STumber of workmen fMnie 
in large works. Female . . 

Number of workmen in small works 
' or independent artis-ans. 

Value of plant in largo works . . 

Estimated annual out-turn of all 
works in rupees. 


12 

IS 

14 

15 

10 

■01 

'■ 18’ . 

' 19 ■ . 

Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

and 

glazed. 

Oil-pre.ss- 
iug and 
refining. 

F.-ishmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Car-. 

pets. 

Goid,.Bil-, 
vor, and 
jewellery. 

• Other 
muTiufnc- 
tures. . 

Total. 

' i)8Cl 

"791 

”481 

•• 

35 

1,241 

1,625 

1 

: 12,422 

, , 


.. 

.. 

• • 



■ lie' 

4)210 

i)987 

CO 

- 

l05 

..4,024 

31)451 

04,808 

10)07)749 

94)332 

j 2,0e)o95 

- •; ' 

14)173 

55,00)702 

4,03,237 

1 

Sjj75|Pi5' 


■Note.— T hose figures are tnkori from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufaclurcs for 1S81-82. 

: Table No. XXV; sliowing RIVER TBAFFia' . 


. 1 ■■!■=- -1 • . . 

■ . 4' ' , 

1" ' ■ 

.0 ■ ". 

-■Tnitle. 

PbiscVp-vL MekChasdise c.\nniEp. 

AVtraffe anrarion oj ¥ Qinigz 

B35B^3 

Summer. - 
. or floods, 

Wiiitcr.or 
low water. 

From 

To 

gSSStTaillah Meerut; 
opposite . .Thundpur, 
tam^ Sohepat 

Delhi . . 

A^ - " 

Delhi 

Agra . ■ . • . 

Delhi 

TVhcjif. . 

IVhcnt, ^in, barley and mnng . - •' 

Slabs and grinding stones ' .. 

. • 2 " . 6 

4 or 5 days, thriough llic Agm 
, C.mal. 

lOorll U.'iys,t)lirough . tlic 
Arrm ICnnal. 

20 

■ • . 150 

"150 


Note.— Tlieae figures are taken from pages roi*, TCO of the Famine fleiKirt. , 






























. Noth.— Tlio figures for the first ton years are taken from a statement published by GoTomment (Punjab Government No. 209 S. of 19th August 1872), and represent the avorftgo prices 
for the 12 moutits of cachycat. figures for the last -tou- years ore taken from Table No, SLYXI of the Admlnistratian Iteport, and represent prices as they stood on the 1st January of 
oaehyear. ; . .. ' ' 


































































Table No, XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLSOTED. 



Table No. X^^, showing REVENUE DERIVED froffl LAND. 
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J'elin District. 1 

Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


10 li 




!!■ 

!i 

j li 

It.VKKl'l: AfnlOM-.ll. 


lI'Aeff rilhftt. ] 


rtiti. 

Total. 



.\rci. j 

j Itercmic. 

Atet. 

lloreniio. 

Am. 

j Ilavcniic. 


11.1111 («) 

(rt) 

iK?l.\V/:Ajh («•) 


T.Hjni!-*rl.-5 j nut j C<,v:.rJ S,m<ci It.?.!! 





K 15 H 


Ifi IT -I IK 15 I io 21 22 2.5 1 2i 



I’l liios. fir A^’ifiKur'.T.— fv.i.flt’.ft f. 


r.'r ri'f li'f. 


.. ^ .-...iilff. /Vti.ffrt., 

' " ' ** nf tUlfl- nnUrs nf 

.n onr. f. 


J;c>tri-p. or Ap.^ioriira. 


e 


ivniU-i) 

(f) ^ 


To*.--! niiimfU.!).. 



Si ^ ^ 

S S H 1 c 

g S « o = a Sf 

A 5 .iSvo 
V S K £ “bj-Sso 

^ ss 


Nor»:.— Tliu^u lUnirci wc ttUon fr»»in lalilc X<>. Xlf of Uic Ilcvcjmc Report vf 

fo j.— TiUt^tl clr.tatN not nVrtiWjlc, 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 

and TAKAVI. 


III riipw, « , ,lni.i«r.rl 


• YKAn. 

' IFilK-rto 



IFiW-TO 



IhTO-Tl 

f • • 


lfin-72 



lS72.ni 



1875.74 



1874.7.''. 

‘ 


lS7.S.7r. 



lS7ti»r7 



1877.78 



1878.78 



187».SQ 






lbbl.82 




FIxril 
ro venue. 


ftxwt dcinnnd 
on iiccnmit nf 

liad sc.iaons, ®fl'’.5nce.f in 
dutcriuratiun, rnpfcs. 
&c., In mpres. 




Xorc.-Thcao figuros arc lakon from TiibI«-i Xos. 1, 11, 111, and SVI of thi novcimo Boport. 
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Table Ko. XXSII, sho^g SALSs and MORTGAGES of LAKD, 
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'J’i\bln Ko. XKXUIA. nhowinfr REGISTRATIONS. 
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{ Panjab Oassttw. ’ 

Table No. XXXVI, slio^ng DISTRIOT FUNDS.. 


1 

o 

A 

4 

0 

C 

‘ 

s i 
1 

. 

. 9 ! 

t 

■ 10 ■ ' 


Y*EAB. 

.d.iat'aH.a'’:a< in 

rnpea. 



Aan'Mil e.r 

penAUitn f/i 



*3 

2S 

u 

2 

5 

"3 »• 

X s 

5- 

A 

-5 

#jj 3 

^ 3 

4' 

-ii 1 

.S2 

5 = 

-.*3^ 

tt 5 

2«4J 

•^E-Sr 

c 

e; 

u 

i. 

If 

er -• 

a 

, 

rt. 

. i 

1ST4-75 .. 


.. 

103.S20 

2,5M 

•4.1« 

do, 032 

f03 

1,74.1 

f-'.5':.5 

ra f vi 

MTIfiT^ m 

,* 


6S,701 

2,f.2> 

l,fc?0 

11,523 

1,3.15 

125 

» .7 fr> t 

T') ' >» 

1676-T7 .. 



fe,7.'.f. 

2,415 

573 

32, 

.3,S;.i» 

120 

.- C-i.t 

4 *5 

Jbi *>id . . 

» . 

.. 

50.295 

1,»33 

727 

13,237 

3,(.7» 

**<!■• 

. 27.577 


1S7S-75 .. 

,, 

. .. 

P4,?,?2 

2,0=3 

1|0<4 

13,9i-0 


170 


r.' 

l?7n.S0 .. 

s2.pro 

2.5P1 

S >,*}S4 

2.4.;o 

(MS 


3,9Sfl 

351 

3-..l.’.> 


1S50-E1 .. 

7a,014 

l.SK. 

60,!‘70 

2,425 

i.s:-'. 

13,41-3 

4,034 

r»’o . 

**’' 

• ,C't 

16S1-S2 .. 

50,515 

3,901 

S4,47i5 

2,490 

1,45S 

1S,P32 

4,475 

lot 

X'-jT-i;'. 



IfoT£.— Th??« figures are taUenfrom Appendices A and B to the Annual Rerierr ef District Fond cpcr.ti ns. 

* District Pest exclatjed. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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1 * 

1 3 

4 

s 

D 

D 

8 

B 

10, 

1 

1 i 

B 

13 

14 

B 

10 

B 

mm 

1 

W 

a 

, 

HIGH .SCHOOLS. 

JIIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


IT.lil.\nY SCHOOLS-. 



Evotrsn. | 


Es’OLisn. 

Vm::AcrL*J 

E.vouiJt. j 

Vt:,” ‘.CL 14ft. 


ycAit. 

Cevern- ! 
Bienl. j 

Jidiii. 1 

1 

Cer'ni" 

r-j'Kf. 

G^vfrn* 

n^ng. 

i Ai'M, 

CircntEficnj. 

ffort'rii- 1 

Ai>!> t. 

1 

i 

1 .(,»■ 
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J3 j 

z 

3 

73 

a* 
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-s 
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73 
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1 

7? 

1 

a: 

1 

£ 

*2 

73 

ou 

4 

2 

^4 

w 


1 

sC 

s 

*2 

73 

'/? 

4 

1 

.0 

r! 

*2 

73 

X 

£ i 

5 ' 

1 i ; 
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! 7 1 

1 1 

i r 
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FIGURI3 FOB BOYS. 


3^77*7S «• 

1 

77 

1 




o 
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1 

?'3 

7 

'114 


.. 

i 

\ ^ , 

O? ; 

l.M' 

lS7=-79 .. 

1 

S.5 

1 

125 



n 
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1 

7? 


p;i 

.. 


. . * . . 

4*0 I 

i,‘7r 

ItTP'-'i!) .. 

1 

33 

1 

0 



3 


2 

55 

fj 

115 

s 

F5'5 

r* Iwn 

42 j 

5.*' 5 

33=9-Sl .. 

1 

23 

1 

4 



'* 

125 

o 

f.5 

f5 

152 

5 

M2 

Tf '/*»•' 

41 ! 

i.t:'-- 

1S31.22 .. 

1 

05 

1 

4 

‘ ' 

" 

•T 

107 

ft 

SJ 

c 
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3 

1*'^ 

r. iiil 
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< 
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Fir.DnB? F-OR GrRr.S. 
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1 

1 
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•„ : 

<., i;;( fi; 

1 S 74 . 7 !> .. 
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1 
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I •• , 

1 
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. J; : 
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" 
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-• 
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1 1 
1 

! H* 
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i?.— ^lacc IIT*#**?, in tb? f.i*: cS both Gov.:rr.rrj^nt AMt'l th'.-*-'*' ^ 

Mrl iL; b’:h"“I nje •h'lr.'n in rho r-HtirrH IhrL .*• 

r«>E:T‘! i t.b».* Trlrai’-y t'o are atun'Jii-'.T 11^ S''.!.*-*!**- i‘r:^ y * * tb*,? y- 

Inx iVur-try Dtj'.rtny.r't w-<rc Sy‘.ch:'S**i in the r^t’jrn* nf MM tb L*** !' *•’> f 

ursti'.T lb.* iV;!; t c'’.ntr.»l c{ il.c KJ';"'it.|r 2 i rj^j'4fin:.^nt» wb{I*? if; 

>*^th tl n Cr;><r ant h r‘'';'snTn‘'.r:t'' v.rrc .Jw*.*! 1r, tu ? 

r.j^, -a iJl'^h S.*b*^>! ir.':!;: ;«-'i Mi i\ll-r &J2 i Jvjsf.^ry IK-* Tit-t vt-tt'i L’vl i* ; ’*’'■** ^ ■' 
iYisn'.*'y H ;/ 'r^ 1 sVT? ' r*, I.rv.rrh/'rt of Cf>>vcTniryi>t tH vij K'“l -’•** 

i s‘rh"'»'*j i*i • »? i-b*** !•'$'*<• ? 

BrSi'^cb Feb "♦'■.If. wbith^r (r'.r.-mmjni or Ai thi’. ** *t- i i*T'' ’*r)7 )*'> '5 '••' 


r*:rr*’'L> 
f ::V/ **'5.'' 

■'V/ V 


(i 


s.< th'j rctuJTi^ bef-r^b ti v i.:t x" 

iti* tht ir:.iTiT::c'> < ? ^ jont ynri:. 




‘ I ’>' 

r .i’,'-"" 

'“s il r" ’*’* •' 

i'A 




jen ‘■cri 

fcbtcl* ii'd S;!'---:'? i.rt c-r t'; 


Tt-s-i 


t 7 . 










































































Pelhl District.] 

Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working, of DISPENSARIES. 


^ 1 

f> 

n 

* 1 

•- 1 

0 

"• 1 

8 1 

1 

10 1 

n 1 

12 j 

13 1 

14 

15 1 

Jll 

17 

1 

O s 





' Kttuiir.r. 

op PAT1ES*TR 

TltnATHD. 






Name of 
Dlspoimry,. 


- 

iifrn. 


* 

Il'nm<')i. j 

- 

CliiMrea, 



o 

IS77. 

1S78. 

1679. 

1650. 

1691. 

IS77- 

1879. 

1679. i 1980. 

1S31. 

1677. 

1678. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

mill- 

Do. Irtl Kno 
Do. Sadr 
Daiair 

BaUabgarh .. 
Simcpal 
Farldabad .. 
Allnur 
Slaanult 
Kajafgarh .. 

3. U. 
.St\l 

3nl 

2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

ar.1 

.2pI 

3rd 

7,7fll 

1,677 

2,272 

1,77ft 

3,223 

1,070 

Otn 

2,Iftj 

10,03'> 

I,7SS 

C,SM 

2.3,’ift 

'J.i'i2s 

2,031 

0.60 

2;715 

11,213 

2,370 

3,336 

2.79S 

3.003 

2,075 

013 

3,010 

11,993 

3,103 

2,305 

2,17V 

3,003 

2,041 

904 

2.721 

410 

13,112 

.'i,l«2 

'2,365 

2.7P1 

4,fiH3 

1,993 

023 

2,::o7 

son 

2,2.';3 

9.11 

l.OOl 

7.12 
S48 
4S4 
177 
00$ 

2,011) 

1.31.1 

1,407 

743 

934 

034 

220 

745 

3,251 

1,.121 

1,303 

911 

062 

715 

198 

74.1 

3,851 

703 

1,212 

.191 

630 

493 

IPS 

C.11 

213 

3,513 

1,713 

1,096 

795 

031 

053 

165 

701 

310 

2,.V,5 

1,009 

1,015 

203 

l.OtS 

010 

147 

S49 

2,996 

598 

2,204 

1,027 

1,029 

779 

107 

4.55 

3,010 

770 

1,690 

759 

$17 

648 

116 

SG9 

3,187 

490 

1,053 

501 

853 

S91 

83 

.101 

150 

8,505 

1,419 

1,295 

730 

1,040 

617 

100 

387 

257 

Total .. 

•• 

21,S.34 

20,020 

29,520 

29,320 

33,9.11 

f.,9.1S 

6,031 

li.SSft 

6,836 

0,667 

7,002 

9,517 

9,018 

7,020 

9,322 



IS 

19 


21 

1 S'2 

1 2.1 

24 

23 

20 

27 

1 23 

29 

SO 

31 

32 

.. 

9 a 

9 • 

ToMf rufi'oiJ*. 

Intlnor Prli'iilt. 

1 Sxp£mlilur€ ill J2ttpeejr. 

DiRpearary. 

sit 

Aoy 

V 

1977. 

1679. 

1S79. 

1960. 

1911. 

1877. 

1879. 

ISiP. 

1660. 

1861. 

1877. 

1S7S. 

1879. 

18S0. 

18S1. 

Delhi 

Do. TiSl Kun 
Do. S-idr 
Bixs-ar 

Baltabgarli . . 
Sonepat 
Farid-alxul .. 
Aiipur 

Mahraull .. 
K.alsfgarh 

C. If. 
3rd 

3rd 

2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 

3rd 

8rd 

12,303 

3,412 

4,25S 

2,7i'0 

r .,801 

C,S0C 

1170 

3,35S 

10,173 

4,031 

0,34.1 

4,12'. 

3,491 

3,444 

i,oir 

3,9 It 

18,113 

4,470 

j 0,733 
4,4'*S 
4,692 
3,433 

1 9.17 
4,122 

19,9.13 

4,303 

4.S03 

3,203 

5.209 

2,925 

I.OftO 

3,CS2 

773 

20.190 

8,294 

4,779 
4,322 
A, 004 
3,147 
914 
3, .193 
1,430 

r>50 

03 

109 

1 

1 

992 

■72 

133 

51 

712 

162 

in 

06 

949 

‘.39 

102 

00 

5,190 

559 

595 

1,741 

2,924 

£24 

051 

.500 

10,063 

562 

503 

799 

2,920 

on 

057 

539 

7,530 

575 

567 

731 

2,614 

0.51 

541 

510 

S,07S 

546 

5S2 

744 

1,027 

496 

534 

455 

249 

0,024 

051 

492 
070 
2,121 
500 
. 432 
482 
290 

Total 

•• 

33, SS 

44,60 

40,933 

45,164 

63,140 

782 

1,220 

1,245 

C9S 

1,130 

12,’83: 

10,72C 

13,045 

18,685 

11,7M 


Kote.— Tliosc figures arc takou from Tables Nos. II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 

2 

3 1 

1 4 i 

„ ^ 1 

! ° 1 

7 

S 

9 . 

; TEAB. 

Nwnitr of Ciril Sitilt eoneeminp 

roliie ill iiipKt of Sitilt conceminp * 

Number of 
Bevenue 
cases. 

Money or 
movable 
property. 

Bent and 
tcnancy 
rights. 

Land nnd’ 
revenue, 
nnd other 
ronttors* 

Total. 

• 

1 land. 

« 

Other 

matters. 

«• 

Total. 

1878 .. 

•0,500 ■ 

442 

• 498 

7,440 

- ■ 53,045 

0,80,720 

7,18,774 

8,621 . 

1870 .. 

5,405 

510 

OOT 

0,018 

28,002 

0,82,971 

7,11,573 

9,502 

1880 .; ' .. 

0,312 

, 1,277 

395 

7,084 

57,008 

7,28,803 

7,SS,40l' 

12,261 ■ 

1881 .. ' .. 

0,521 

971 

489' 

, 7,081 

' 50,202 

• 0,50,739. 

-7,06,941 . 

11,010' 

’•1882 ..• 

6,780 

865 

705 

■ 7,356 

88,010 

7,52,076 

7,00,692 

11,026 ■ ' 


pt teuXe Wran’d ”1 

dotaUaofthe value of "the property being 






















































































/ [Punjab; Gazetteer,. 

r Table Na XL, showing OEIMINAL TRIALS. . .. 


1’ : . 

O 

3. ■ 


' ®' ' 

. 6 

- 

■' DETAILS. ' . ■ 

, 1618. ■ 

1879, • • 

. .1880./-. 

.1881. - 

••issi' 

Persona 

tried. 

Brought to trial ' 

Discharged .. '• ... .. - 

Acqnitted ' 

Convicted .. .V ■ ■ ” 

Committed or referred .'. - ' 

- 4,020 
1,178 
1,154 
2,509 

. • 9 

. 4,174’ ■ 

1,209 
. 855 
1,964 
24 

' ■ 4,521 
• 1,189 

. 1,011 
2,301 
■6 

■5,229 
1,785. 
1,021 
2,SS3'- 
• 42 . 

■■si 

■^■l 1 
■HeI 

.V 

•o U ' 

S o 
Oft 

Summons cases (reguLarJ ' , . 

■„ - (summary) .. ... 

Warrant cases (regnllir) 

„ (summary) 

Total cases disused of . . ' 

^261 

. 2,544 - 

; 3,009 , 

•• 1,705- 
•142 
778 
410 . 
3,125 

■H 


Death ... . ... 


' ' '4 

^ -j 

o 



Transportation for life .. ■ 


' >3 

• . . • -3 

* 


■ o 

,1 for a term • 

' .. 


' 3 

1 

•J 

a ' 

•Penal servitude 






u» * ■ 

Sine under. Rs. 10 

1,367 

muiif 

- 1,517 

.1,661 

. 1.37S 

I ' 

„ 10 to SO rupees ... 

.216 

' 177 

210 

216 



II 50 ifO ^00 11 « • . . 

15 

. 28 . 

IS 

34 


’O 

„ 100 to 800 „ 

5 




s • 


„ SOO to' 1, 000 „ . 


8 




S' 

Over 1,000 rupees . 



HI 

msam 

1 


Imprisonment under 6 months 

Sttl 

390 

. 323' 

.■ 215 1 

■ • 278 . 


„ C months to 2 yearn 

106 

184 

141 


116 

<0 

• over2ye.ara 

48 

25 

32 

•■' 19 

. 17 

a . 

Whipping .. .. .. , 

386 

• 211 

ISO 

147 



Bind sureties of the peace 



iC 

. ' 28 


2^ 

Recognisan'ce to keep the pe.ace 

SO 

25 

25 

26 . 

85 


Give sureties for good behaviour .. 

171 

83 

96 

- 93 

-'■129 - 


ITote;— These azures are taken from Statements Ifos. Ill and IV of the Criminal Reports forlWS to 1S80', and Ros. lY 
d V of the Criminal Reports for 1881 and 1882. ■ • 


Table No. XLI, showing POLIOS INQUIRIES. -; . , 


'1 - 

2 ■ 

3 

B 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

m 

m 

15 

. 16 - 


1 A'wmber of eases inquired into. 

1 JH'Mitber qf pc7*sons arrested or 
1 SKmmo)ied. 

1 Number qf persoTis coiivieted. 

Nature of offence. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

ISSl 


1878 

1879 

18S0 

1831 

1877 

'1873 

1879 

1830 

1881 

.Rioting or .unlawful 
assembly, 

9 

4 

5 

5 

8 

124 

SO 

28 

so 

36 

82 

29 

2i 

\38 

44 

' Uurder and attempts 
...^ Tr.',\Tdor ■ 

S- 

»* 

1 . 

C 

8 

6 

' 14 

0 

. 16 

C 

IS 

9 

. 3 

7 

5 

A 

■ erious offences 

the person 

35 

- 36 

22 

• 21 

23 ' 

156 

64 

55 

54 

108 

108 

44 

32 

'.-48 

'/55 . 

.lion of married 







.. 


.. 







' serious offences I 
'oitnst property ,. 

SS6 

553 

447 

' 382 

350 

192 

308 

211 

\ 

204 

170 

142 

229 

. 151 1 

.-141 i 

lOS' 

.d minor offence's 
•Tiinst the person 

39 

33 

.27 

.40 

I 25 

1 44 

1 31 


-48 

' 54 

27 

22 

19 


31 

• le theft 

.52 

• 69 

44 

I ' 36 

,S7 

32 

,76 

, 26 

27 

27' 

1 25 

,61 

•24 

su 

1? 

-U minor offences 
• against property . . 

9S1 

1,322 

925 

599. 

493 

778 

1,057 

734 

531 

441 

602. 

780 

651 

397 

317 

otal cognizable of. 
fences 



1,476 

1,094 

961 

1,280 

1,580 


SSL 

8S6 

031 

1,144 

790 

647 

■ 5S3 

Rioting, unlawful as- 
sembly, affray . . 

. 5 

^ - 

- 3 

2 

6 


B 

19 

•17 

.30 

io- 

' V 

■ 14 

■0 

35 

Offences relating to 
marriage 

1 


, , 

,, 



■ 

.. 

.. 


.. 




•• 

Total non-eognizahlc 
, offences 

65 

81 

■55 

■ 74- 

70 

124 

100 

89' 

114 

134 

, 33^ 

■76 

■ 57, 

62 

ao3 

Oiups Totai. of of. 
fences 

1,572 : 

2,117 

1,531 

1,163 

1,031 

1,404 

1,680 : 

1,192 


1,020 ] 

1,014 ] 

1,220 

847 

709 

691 


Soifi.— These agures are taken from Statement A of 'the Police Report. 
























































".Delhi District. ] , 

; , Table No. XLIi; showing CONVICTS in (^AOIi. 


• , . 1 . 

' 2 

3 . 

4 

5 


o' 

D 

8- 

■9 

II 


;i2 . 

13 

1 


A’o, in' imoi at 
beginni'npof tht 
year. . 

A’o. impritonal 
diiriny the pear. 

Religion of eonyiett. 

Previous occupation of malc-coniHets.- 

. • TEAK. . 

ao 

O ‘ 

IS 

' 3 

1 

■ 

. S- 
•a • 

3 

•a 

s 


i 

■ S 
*3 

CO 


.9 . 

t5 

q 

rt 

a 

»rt "S 

i 

a 

*3 

' .§ 
a 
.S 

S /' 

o 

o 

< •M 

g- 

Si 

3 

o 

-'E 

*3 ■ 

1 ' 

a 

I' 

: *3 

■ B- 

a 


s 







wsm 

M • 

O . 

^4 

CO • 





• 18TT-78 

3HS 

i 

, 785 

03 

411 

625 


34 

B 

47- 

387 

, 



1878>79 

. 401 

21 


49 

482 

73.5 

Bl 

45 

|M| 

195 

595 



.. 

1873-80 

800 

13 

8.48 

■ 45 


100 

■P 

8 


16 

•109 

, 


- 

lSSO-81 

252 

16 

083 

08 

132 

168 


12 

■a 

56 

- 92 

24 

.. 

1881-82 

390 

. 24 

mm 

39 

108 

234 

B 

8 

B 

146 

134 

21 



15 

IG 

D 

18 

19 

m 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 . 


length gfienttnee of conviels. 

Prcvioutlp ^ 
convicted. 

PecimiarpxesuUs. 

.TEAR. 

ndor C months. 

months tol 
year. 

year to 2 years. 

years to 0 years. 


i / 

O ' 

W 

o 

rN 

0 

1 
>» 


^ . 

0 ss 

rt O 
a 73 

o ii 

S E* 
q 

o 

1 

■ 

U 

•P- 

S 

B 

■1 

k' 

- ■sg . 
.§*s 

refits of convict 
labour. 



o 


et 




o 

n 







■4 ' 

1877-78 .. 

303 


342 

ISO 


32 

I 

pa: 

B 

62 

50 

36 

19,098 



1878-79 s • " . . • 

621 

414 

400 

164 


22 

■ 


■M 

49 

12 

25 

22,871 


i;87S 

1879-80 .. 

90 

112 

35 

12 


1 

■ 


■■ 

60 

13 

20 

. 19,262 



1880-81 .. 

109 

17/i 

94 

21 


11 

1 



87 


23 

- 19,261 


1,333 

1881-82 .. 

70 

. 29 

218 

46 


22 

1 

Bl 

B 

36 

Bfil 

32 

. 20,256 


3,074 


Kon:.— These figures ere taken from Tables KToa. SXVHI, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the Administration 
Beport.' 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


■ 1 . 

2 

3 

4 

n 

6 1 

1 

T 

8 

n 

10 

' TalwR. 

Town. • 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

1 

fifusalmans.j 

1 

Other 

religions. 

No., of - 
occupied 
houses. 

Persons 
per lOO ' 
.occupied 
houses. 

' . 1 

Delhi 

Delhi 

1 

173,393 

95,484 

856 

2,676 

72,519 

' 1,858 

• 17,493 

991 


Najafgarh. . 

3,999 

2,117 

' 13 

229 

1,640 

.. . 

4'89 

• .,818 

Sonepat • . ,• 

Sonepat 

13,077 

5,^7 

5 

, 1,011 

6,764 


2,097 

’■ 6-24' 

Bsllaligaih 

Faiidabad ’ .. 

7,427 

5,367 

S 


1,938 ' 

67 

923 

805 


Bariabgarh 

; 6,821 

4,464 

1 

87 

- 1,320 

" 

924 

pso 


Note.— These figures arc taken from Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
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- 1 ?TUnja1} 

Table No. XLIVi showing B^THS and DEATHS for TO'TOS; ' 


- ‘ I 

. 2 

3 

' 

‘1 ’ 

6 

BB 

B 

10 1 11; ‘ 

IBB 

rovrs. 

B 

Toto.tpo/jit- 
laiion ly ttu 

ToM iirtht rejirfirstf daring 
Vtt year. 

. Te'dldtzllt reyitUrtd dvnr.p tit jf/j-. 

1S75. . 




m 

1S77. 

SB 


» rules' 

' 62, WO 

53,95-2 
■24,531 
20,030 

1 1,040 

C,3S7 

3,151 ;2.S57 
3,014 ; 2.535 
1,271 1 979 
1,190 ! 945 
242 j 244 
17C 173 

2.104 

2;07S 

610 

4S5 

1« 

1.44 

2,355 

2,043 

iC5 

SIS 

3S1 

19-0 

3,275 

3,033 

1,402 

1,272 

‘’52 

552 

3,056 
2,910 
S55 
£55 
- . 170 
135 

5,015 i 4,943 
5,09-2 ) 4,931 
1.553 ! - 1,C-?1 
T,ST2 977 

352 325 

1* ) 232 

4 

- 2.455 '■ 2,9:5 
2j321 ^ 2 617 

€32 ! r/i 

- lO; IM 

• 153 1 HO 


'Sale . — Thess figures are taten frum Table Sa. IiV£I of tlie AdaiSnistra'tioa EepJrt. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNIOIPAIi INCOME. 


1 

2 1 
y 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kai:s or JIcjnaPAiixv. 



4 

CS> 

f 

1 

■ ■ ; 

j 

% 


• 



•5 



s 

3 


"5* 

£ 

K . 





• 


Class of lluaicipality . . 

I. 

UL 

III. 

ni. ' 

in. 

1S70-71 

1,93,272 

e,m 

S,619 

2,217 

1,655 

.1S71-T2 

' 

-2,39,830 

7,510 

3,045 

3,146 

1,653 

1S72-73 

2,29,6-23 

7,543 

3.924 

3,024 

1,934 

1E7S-74 

^60,257 

6,410 

3,2.63 

2,640 

2,752 

.1S74-75 

2,79,973 

10,416 

3,709 

Cl 

2,265 

1S75-7G -• 

2,65,775 

1,2.33 

2 01-f 

3,CC-3 

. £.693 

3576-77 ' 

2.P-3,070 

2,116 

. 3,352 

2,915 

9,211 

1S77-7S ■ 

■■ 

1 2,25,652 

2,445 

. 

S.5C5 

s 

3,465 

2,C^/5 

1S76-79 

2,13,031 

^099 

4,14S' 

3,661 

7,272 

lb7P-H) 

1 

2,25,033 

i 

10,455 

4? 

tfVVl* 

■ 3,347 

2,943 

16K1-E1 

1 

j2,71,95S 

11,455 

4,016 

2,790 

2,793 ) 

1E51-S2 

( 

1 2,7f',;C0 

i 

t 

i 

V 

11,505 

3,992 

-1 

2.663. 
















\ Table No, XLVA, sho^^^g MANUPAOTURES: 


I 

> n , 

3 

4 

* 

- '5 ■ 

0 

I- .7 ■■ 


■-Silk. 

Cotton. 

■yvooi. 

Othox- 

Kabi-ics. 

Fapor. 

‘ \ 

■Wood. 

1 

im'bor ot -milis and lar^o factories 




\ •> 

.. 

- • 

imber ot piivafo looms or Small works . 

’ ioT 

^ ICS 

5 

. 15 

7 

71 

imber of workmen in ^ Male ..." 





•• 

- 

largo works. _ \ Female - ‘ 


.. 

•• 




Limlicr of workmen in small works - or in- 

'310 

cos 

18 

,42 

39 

- ■ 283 ■ 

dependent artisans, 

duo of plant in largo works 

' 



- - - 



itimatod annual out-turn of all works in 

1,32,60-2 

• 1,22,781 

3,200 

5,494 

8,895 ' 

1,18,554 

rupees. 



, 



> 


S 

0 

10. 

' 11 

12 

13 

' 

Iron. 

Brass 

and copper. 

Buildings. 

J^yeing a)\d 
miinufactiir* 
iug of dyes. 

LcatborJ 

Pottery, 
comtuonand 
glazed. ^ 

amber of mills mid large f.actorics 

• • 



, . 


, , 

umber of prlrato looms or small works . . 

102 

118 

40 

46 

208 

43 

umher of Tvorkmen in f ^lalo 

• • 

• . 

,, 

‘ 


, , 

largo works. ' ( Fdmalo 

*. 

.. 

• , 

' •• f 



umber of workanon in small works or in- 

335 

432 

100 

■ 307 

•1,584 • 

231 

dependent artisans. 



■ 


■ 
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CHAP. L— THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 
The Janma. 


stream^ and the ascent of the old hank is in most places plainly Tisibla 
How or when the river changed its course is not known; but 
there seems some probability that the change ,was violent rather 
than a gr^ual one. The physical conformation above allnded to 
favours this ; while some countenance is also given to it by the laci 
that the shapes of the village areas in the Khadar do not at all su*'- 
gest a gradually elongating boundary, as would probably be the cas? 
had the river gradually receded. Horisthe latter supposition ren- 
dered likely by the circumstances, so fer as known, of the or^in of 
those viUa^es. It may at any rate be considered certain that the 
river once flowed beneath the walls of Sunfpat, and down south Ijy 
Narelah, to somewhere near Azadpur on the Grand Truirk Eoad near 
Delhi, where, beginning to feel the influence of the hills, it mnst 
have turned sharply to the east. Below Delhi its course seems to have 
been in tbe same way immediately east of the Bangar bank. This, 
in the immediate vicinity of the city, abuts almost directly on the 
stream where it now runs ; the soil is hard, high, and in many places 
rocky. The Ehadar, after reappearing in the fertile lowlandsof 
Ind^atand Ghayaspur, is again cut off at Okhlah, where theBai^ 
hank juts boldly forward, giving an advantageous site for the head of 
the Agra GanaL For some few' miles below this the ground continues 
the same, but then the old river would seem to have taken again 
a more westerly course than the present — ^to have passed close ly the 
ancient village of Tilpat: then turning again south-east along a mid 
still visible, to have rounded closely the high book on wmch the 
Khadar-Bangar villages in this part mostly stand From Gharorah 
to Chansah tois line is very conspicuous The Elhadar south of Delhi 
is thus a very narrow slip of countay, often only a angle village in 
breadth. 

Sonth division o£ the The country immediately south of Delhi as fer as Jlahrauli, 
District. ToghlakAhad, and Molarband, is rochy and nndulatmg. This and 
the picturesque ruins abounding almo^ everywhere give the scene 
an interest not often found in the plains of India. Beyond this 
again to the south, the country lying between the hills to the we^ 
and the Khadar already described on the east becomes rnore flat and 
open, and so fit for the passage down the eastern ride of its length of 
the Agra Canal, which keeps an almost perfectly straight comse ^ a 
low level down into the Palwal fahstl. Parallel with 
speali^g, is the metalled road to Agra which passes through BaUa^ 
garh, at a diriance of 22 miles from Delhi The soil of this part is 
mostly a light, sandy loam, which, under good hands, is vey 
productive. Tire country between the Agra Eoad and the hnls to the 
west begins to get level a few miles below Badaipur ; it is morily 
sandy, bearing the detritus from the hill slopes, and in the ramy 
montl^ is marshy and in places flooded — ^the passage of water ^ 

toward the south, where it debouches at the top of the Palwal 

The drainage of the Delhi district^ as may he earily seen “O® 
the map, is divided completely by the hills, and may he separa . y 
considered in these two portions- The drainage of the southern TOit js 
simple. There are three . main outlets for the north Ballabg^ 
drainage, in its rush down e^t\vard from the hills to the nier tire 
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lines. 
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Drainage of the 
canal tract. 


The Nfljafgarh 
jMh 


Jharauti -with, as may be imag^ed, a terrible effect ; -while a 
fifth, a very important line, runs due south from the two Thanahs 
by Nizampur Kburd, Kutabgarh, and passes between the two large 
yilla^s Ladpur and Kanjhaolah -with a course to the south-west 
into Eohtak. A sixth lies south-east of Puth Khurd and goes through . 
SahibabM, Daulatpur, Eithalah. (a large part of whose lands lis 
simply marsh) and Magholpur Khurd, crossing the Eohtak road about 
a mile east of Nangloi-Jat, and falling into the Najafgarh jUl in 
the limits of Nangloi Saiyad. These drainage Unes are not mere 
depressions scientifically determined to be such : they are patent to 
an ordinary observer riding over the ground if he careftilly watches 
the lie of the land, and two things that always are affected by this, 
the character of the cultivation and condition of the soiL Except 
the last line the lower part of the . channels lies in Eohtak, where 
they come in at the top of the Najafgarh jhil. 

On the other side of the canal the directions of the drainage • 
flow are perhaps not so clear, but still they may for the most part 
be made out. One small line goes down between Ah nlannb and 
Atael; another larger one runs south-east from Khubru through 
Shekhpurah and Aghwanpur ; a third from Dabarpur in the same 
direction through Mahra in the Khadar below Shahzadpuri The ■ 
outlet of these three is clear, or might be made so, into the Budhi 
nald mentioned above. But below this there is more difficulty. 
There is a flow south-east from Juan, but it gets obstructed some- 
where about the road where it passes through Barwasni, and but 
little water passes on to hfoilanah, though that seeiM the natural 
direction. About Eohat there is almost a basin, and the escape dug 
nearly due east to Nasirpur Bangar at present does but little good 
It appears to be used to take off superfluous canal water rather 
than for relieving the neighbourhood by drainage. Further ■ dowTi 
there is a sinuous depression below Katlupur, passing through the 
north-east lands of Bowanah round by Sanauth into the Gangah 
Toll escape. This escape was dug possibly to take off the sui^lus 
water of the canal, and not for drainage purposes,^ though its direc- 
tion is shaped, so as partly to serve them. It carries off some water 
from Sanauth and Kaz&pur Kalan, and then running sharp to the 
south turns again to the east at the Grand Tmnk Bead, which^ it . 
crosses a mile south of AEpur, and thence on m the same direction 
to Garhx Khusru and the nala running past BurdrL 

The western lines, as has been already said, converge on the 
/Mi below Najafgarh. There are two main passages into this: one 
to the north of Jharaudah and east of Dich^on comes into the low- 
lands at Nawadah Hashtsal ; the other and larger body of drainage 
comes in between Mandelah Khurd and Bakargarh, running south- 
east to Findw^a Kalan, and meeting the large JhU below Chhaolah. 
The mnin jJiil lies to the south-west and west of this, and is fed, 
as already noted, by the Sahibi drain^e from Gurgaon and the 
flow of hill water on the west side of the Delhi hills. This last comes 
down in several places ; the most distinct lines perhaps are those 
lying about Dabri and Palam. , „ -j i 

■A more particular account of the Najafgwh jml considerea , 
in its revenue and irrigation aspects -will he found in Mr. Maconachie s 
/ Settlement Keport. It is sufficient to note here that the ar 
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toes so strong in its odour- as’ to give-the^ sense of being eaten- Hkc- 
food; At this point there is no doubt of the damage, il^ut there 
is a second stage, reached before-the final ruin, wherein the comers 
of fields look unhealthy; perhaps they have a few stunted stalks on 
them, perhaps they are quite bare. The- middle of the- field which 
has a crop, has also here and there small patches of white or barren 
soil, telling too clearly of the diminished yield. But the effect of 
several of -these patches, irregular in shape, and scattered in diverse 
quarters, is to make any estoate of the produce of the field very 
uncertein. There is, however, even before the second stage an- 
inceptive one, where the devastation has only just begun. Here no 
sIwY is apparent on the surface- of the soil, but to unhealthy 
look of the crop, or it may he (as in wheat), a kind of- 
withered precociousness in tne ears, shows that things are not 
as they should be. The fields, to a casual glance, bear their usual 
variegated burden of yellow and white and green ; but to zamindav 
knows to his cost that the curse has come upon him. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfaU- 
registeredat each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. 
The fall at head-quarters for the four preceding 
years is shown in the margin. The distribu- 
tion of to rainfall throughout to year is 
shown in Tables Nos. IIIA and HIB, while 
Table No.^ IV gives details of temperature for each 
of the last 14 years, as registered at head-quarters. The average 
rainfall for the whole district during to 12 years, 1869 — 1879, is, 
23‘1 inches. This is the result of carefully abstracting the monthly 
returns published in the Puvjah Gazette, but it is curious when 
compared -with to larger rainfall in Panipat, and the larger rain- 
fe,ll on the other side in GuigAon, which certainly has the reputation 
of being a thirsty tract as compared with this district. The taksd . 
averages do not help in the matter, as Delhi has a larger figure than 
the others ; thus, Sunipat gives 22-7, Delhi 25*6, Ballabgarh 21*3 
inebes. At pages 12 to 14 -will be found an analysis of to annual 
rainfall for the above 12 years, arranged according as it affe^s 
to autumn or to spring harvest, or both. ^ The climate of to 
district is what might he anticipated from its position, as lying 
between the plains of the Punjab and those of the more tropical 
parts of Bengal, The cold weather is much like that of the Pun- 
jab, and there is a bleak north-west wind which makes me ^mpe- . 
rature seem lower than it actually is. On the , other hand, the hot 
weather begins sooner by a good fortnight, though me nominal 
dates for commenceing and lea-ving off pankhds are the same as 
those of Lahore. Tents become unpleasant after Apnl 1, Avhen. ii 
the season is a normal ^d favourable one, the hot wind lufi begins. 
During the succeeding months, do-wn to the middle or end oi June, 
the west wind should blow loaoderately and equally.^ A 
wind is hurtful to the crops, while an ea st* wind is unhealthy lor 

lithe cast -wind blow in Jet?i, that is bad. If a Jit 
a horse to dance, that is bad. K a Brahmin tajeo to weahng a knife, that is baa. 
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Chapel, B. Rg. 2 a Ugla, or on cori^tidn of letting the families of the pmprieton 
Geology Fauna, portion of the crop from, time to time as they need it for food 

and Flora. The smghdm in some villages is a valuable source of .water-income 
Special plants. (jalJewr) to the community. 

(2.) *Jhd4 — Tamanx dioieci) is found chieflj in 

Khadar uncultivated land, especially in the heUs of the river. It 
grows sometimes seven or eight feet high, but on the average reaches 
only to a man’s waist and answers to many uses with the zamtW' 
ddr — either as ftiel, or made up into baskets or rustic brooms (where- 
with to sweep his threshing floor), or lining the sides of a Icacld 
well. ^ The baskets are made by Kahars, who pay 1 anna per day for 
the right of cutting as much of the bush as they can carry away in 
their hangJiy. The actual cash income therefore is not much, except 
on lands near the city, but the agriculturist looks on it as of consi- 
derable use. 

(3.) SarJcandd (^SaixJmrvm^'procerwm) is a reed that grows to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet ; it is found in alluvial marshes, but also on 
the side of the canal, and sometimes of its distributaries. It nm^ 
have moisture, and is fond of mud. Some villages, such as Jabhauli, 
Tehri, Daulatpur, and Burari, make very considerable sums of money 
by the sale of this. reed. It is used for the rpoflng of thatched build- 
ings, and for the reed-chair which is so much in feshion among 
natives. Tts price is measured by sheaves, each tied up with a rope 
made of the leaves, two and a half cubits long. Such a sheaf is 
called and is worth about an anna. 

(4.) Pdla (Zizyphvs^ nmnmidaria) is a small thorny bush-weed 
which grows pretty well all over the district, but chiefly in poor 
lands, and especially on the ridge-like tract of land in Delhi tahlh 
nearNangloi Jat, and Bakarwdla. In Sunlpatit favours Lalhen 
and Eajlu, and that sandy neighbourhood, while in the hills it grows 
extensively. In the Ballabgarh Bangar, too, there is a great deal. This 
uninviting plant ^ves a very nsefiil food for buffaloes, cows and 
' goats. Camels and goats indeed like it better than any thing almost 

It is considered heatmg, and so is good for the cold weather. . 

It is cut twice in the year (in KdUk and Ghe£) writh- a gavmsh 
and is sold at 3, 4, or 6 maunds the rupee. ^ 

Wild animala. The following note on the wild animals of the distnct has 

been kindly furnished by Dr. Kavanagh : — • _ - j • 

“Pig abound all along the banks of the Jamn4, being found m 
tbeyjWli jungle where there are no crops, and in the latter "when they 
are high enough to afford cover. Poxes and hares are 
the eastern bank of the Jamna, but do not seem to inhabit 
, western bank to the same ext^t. Black buck are found almo 

everywhere. Ghikdra abound in the range of hills runs 

north-east of ])elhi, being e^ecially numerous at Bhunsi, Small, an 
the part of th^Bidge in mis neighbourhood, Wolves are not pmn- 
tifiil, bnt they are to be usually foimd in the neighbourhood or 
old cantonment, especially during the time soldiers are there encamps , 
at which time, I have seen them in -numbers quite close to my w 
Jackals abound Hares are found generally tfirougbout the/omcn • 
Peafowl are plentiful Duck and snipe are pl6“f^‘. ^ 

years,' but in diy years they are scarce. The to bee 
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The bistx)ir of the Delhi district, prerious to British rale, is trs 
histoiy of the <nty of Delhi, -rrhieh has the time of its &st foiEi- 
atioa been the seat of the raling dvnastj, Esjpnti Pathau, Yughal cr 
Mahratta. To Tnite it in fall •vronld he to redte the histc:7 c- 
N orthem India. A brief outline of the principal erents Trhich have 
aSected the fortones of the cizr itsel£ Tvith especial reference to tie 
architecttiral remains rrhieh are there to be found, is gireii h 
Chapter TI: but no attempt -Kiil be made to fursish 
more detailed narrarive of the bisiorical events rrhieh precehd 
the introduction of British rule. 


On the 11th September, 180-3, the ilahrattas ■rvere defeatedfa 
the battle on the BSndan br General Lake : and three dajs aker- 
rrards the English entered Delhi as the real masters of the 
Empire: The tract then added to the territories of the East 
Gimpanj included a considerable strip of conntrr to the rrest of ri;e 
river Jamns, north and south of Delhi It ~zs determined to assp 
a large portion of the territory thus acquired to King Sbab 
and Ms descendants, in order to provide for the maintenance asd^g- 
nity of the Eojal fkmilj. The arrangements to be made yere this 
described in a despatch by Lord Wellesley, dated Fort WilHam, 2na 
Janiiarr 1S05 : — 

w 


“ The Goreraor-GeneTBi in Conacl has determined to adopt, an arrspr^ 
ment upon the basis of the follofricg provisions : — xaat s 
portion of the territories in the vicinity of Delhi, sitnated on the 
bank of the -Jamna, shotdd be assigned in part of the provzston »-•- '7' 
mainignanee of the Boral famUj. That those lands saonid 
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Chapter n. when by -Reflation- V of that year, the office of Resident and 
History. Commissioner was abolished. The affaire of the Delhi 

Ad'nnnistratiVe ar- ^ . admmstered in future by a Commissioner 

rangeisin isk^ correspondence with the Government of the North-West 
Provmces, the powere heretofore, exercised by the Resident as 
Chief Commissioner being vested , in the Board of Revenue and 
the High (Sadr) Court at Agra. By the same Act it was laid 
down that the Commissioner of Delhi territory and his subordinates 
should in their administration conform to the principles and 
spirit of the Regulations. This enactment put an end to the 
anomalous system of administration above described ; and hence- 
forth, in name as well as in actual fact, the administration passed 
into the hands of the East India Company. The Delhi tem- 
tory continued to form a part of the territory under the Govermnent 
of the N. W. Provinces till 1858, when after the reconquest of 
’ Delhi from the Sepoy mutineers, it was annexed to the newly 
formed Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab. 

SQocessive The first Resident of the Delhi territory was Sir David 

Eesidents. Ochterlony,* who was in charge from 1803 — 1806. He had not 

been a year in office before the city was besieged by Holkar, whose 
large and well-appointed army was, as is well-known, successfiilly 
beaten off by a handful of Europeans and natives under the gallant 
leadership of their soldier-governor, until Lord Lake returned. 
General Ochterlony’s bravery, however, ^ was more acceptable .to 
Government than his civil administration, and in 1806 be. was 
removed to Ludhidnah, then a frontier station. His successor, ’Mr, 
E. G. Seton from Bareilly, was a man of high character and amiable 
temperament, but wanting in self-confidence and in practical 
energy of . decision. He leaned much on a stronger man than 
himself, Charles Metcalfe, who on Seton’s departure for Europe in 
1810 was appointed to the important post of Delhi Resident. For 
nine years he remained in it, developing that administrative 
experience and vigorous practical wisdom which afterwards placed 
him so high on the roll of Indian names. As a mere boy he had 
in 1809 confronted and successftiliy treated -Huth the great Ruler of 
the and the early charge of the Delhi Residency was the 
immediate reward of his brilliantly self-reliant management of the 
treaty of the .Satlaj— -"one of the best kept treaties of Indian 
History.” • In December 1818 he entered the troubled period of 
his life by transfer to. Haidarabad as Resident, and Ochterlony retum- 
-ed for two years with Henry Middleton as Collector. In 1821 
Ochterlony went to Rajputana, and, after an acting charge^ by 
Middleton, Alexander Ross was appointed in 1822 to the affinjnis- . 
tration as Agent to the Governor-General. In 1823 William 
Fraser acted as Agent, and then Charles Elliot succeeded for a few 
months when he went as Agent to Farukhabad, and Charles 
Motcalfo CB>iD.Q 'back again as Besident with, control of ilajputana, 


His name by a characteristic metathesis is known among the natives as 
aJihtar, ■ ' ' ■ . 
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Chaptern. It was only transferred to Delhi in 1861.. The present airanpe* 

History. ni^t of the talisUs dates from 1862. At some time between 1848 

Constitntionofthe 9'’^“ 1853, a considerable tract to the east of the Jamna, mdudino- 
district. (by the Census of 1853) 160 villages and an area.of 193 square 
miles, was added to the Delhi district from the districts of Mfrath 
and Bulandshahr. This, under the name of the “ Eastern pavgana, ” 

• continued to form part of the Delhi district until the Mutiny and 
the transfer of the Delhi territory to the Punjab. The immediate 
ch^ge of what is now the Delhi district was held first by a 
Principal Assistant, and subsequently by a Collector under the 
Eesident and Civil Commissioner. The first distribution of the 
Delhi territoiy- was into divisions, an Assistant being entrusted 
with the charge of a division. At this time Sumpat formed part 
of the Northern Division with head-quarters at P5,mpat, while Delhi 
and part of Sallabgarh formed the central division. Gurgdon and 
Bohtak and the parts round these made up the southern and west- 
ern divisions. In 1820 the Civil Commissionership was abolished . 
or changed for a Deputy Superintendent on Es. 3,000 a month, . 
whose duties were primarily revenue; and about the same 
time Delhi was put under the Board of Eevenue, North-West 
Provinces. 

TaliiU arrange- The arrangements as to appear to have been.as follows: — 
meats. ^ regards Sunipat there were at first two talisUs^ both having their. • 
head-quarters at the town ; then another, a small one, with a very • 
poorly paid taksUddr, was made up at Ganaur. This was the state of 
things in 1835, when (1) Sumpat Bangar had a tahsUddr drawing 
Es. 50 a month and the revenue was Rs. 2,13,040 ; (2) Sunipat 
Khadar, a taJisUddr on Es. 50 and revenue Es. 70,999 ; (3) Ganaur, 
a ialmlddr on Rs. 30 and revenue Rs. 67,444. It is not clear 
whether this revenue includes In 1836 the Ganaur 

talisil was incorporated with the Sumpat Khadar, 'and the taJisilddrs ■ 
pay was revised as follows:, tahsildaf Bangar, Rs. 175; tnJisdddi' ‘ 
KhMar, Rs. 125. This administration continued till 1851, when the 
two Panipat tahsUs were made one, and the same amalgamation 
took place in Sunipat, the one taksil being called Larsauli. Larsauli 
then remained, -with its 205 villages, in KamM district till 1857, 
when it was transferred to DelM. For Delhi the head-quarters 
were at first in the city, then at Najafgarh ; then there were two 
talisils, one at Mahrauli and one at Bawanah. The Bawanah talml 
was moved to Alvpur, and after the Mutiny to DelhL Mahrauli 
was given up and its villages divided between Delhi and Ballabgarli. . 
This last, in addition to the villages thus^ gained, included the raj 
villages, and those of pargamah Pali-Pakal. 

In May 1868, twenty villages, with a population of 6,990, were 
transferred from Gurgaon to the Ballabgarh taltsil. In August 1868 
six villages, with a populajtion of 5,841, were transferred from- Rohtak 
to Sunipat At the commencement of Settlement operations xn 
1872, the chstdbution of villages among the three tulisils was as 
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Cha^ n. orders; on the numerous petitions presented, but the real power u-as 
History. iu the hands of the soldiers. Complaints, are not long wanting of 
Stale of Delhi dis- ‘violence and ui^liness ; the banid is in^gnant at the smamaiy 
trict during the appropriation of his goods going on, and compares the present admin- 
Mutiny. istration unfavouraWy^ ^ylth^ that of the Kdfirs, who, however 
wretched they were in religion, respected the rights of pro- 
perty. The zamvnddra of some village outside, having attacked 
and been beaten off by their neighbours "with whom they have 
had a long standing grudge, write in fulsome terms congratulal- 
ing the king on the massacre of the hateful English, portesting 
their fervent loyalty, and praying for punishment on their tempo- 
rarily successful rivals. The king writes. " Let the Mirza see to this,” 
and a foraging party soon after visits both . villages, to the gain 
probably of neither. Grain carts coming into the city are not un- 
ifrequentiy seized by regiments on their own account, and when en- 
quiry is made they protest they must do something of the kind as 
they do not get their pay. This last fact is one which, as time goes 
on, assumes an uncomfortable prominence, and makes it necessary for 
the imperial dignity to stoop to such unpopular exactions as a com- 
pulsory loan. This, it need hardly be said, is followed by more com- 
plaints from the bnnid, who in return gets threatened with bodily 
penalties ; and so mattms go on ; the mutineers are scarcely loyal to the 
‘emperor’ ; they quarrel among themselves for the best quarters,’ get 
little or no regul^ pay, but recoup themselves by plundering any 
person who seems weak enough to invite it and wealthy enough fo 
be worth it As regards matters outside, the Baji of Ballabgarh 
trims to secure himself on both sides, but is hoplessly convicted of 
collusion ■with the Idng by letters under his own seal protecting his 
respectful loyalty to the Muhammadan, and his joy at the defeat 
of the English — so much so that a ‘man he had in his oivU 
service beloiiging to the detested race he will not retain any longer 
near him.’ The ITawab of Jhajjar is as bad or worse, and the • 
zanarnddra throughout the district fall into lawless habits of attacking 
their neighbours and plundering travellers. 

Noble exceptions Yet there are bright exceptions of men who, moved by loyalty 

government, or pity for individuals, did good service in the 
way of protecting and concealing fugitive Europeans and helping 
them on their way to safe places. A hst of rewards given for such 
work will be found iu the Settlement Keport ; but a few arc wor&y 
of special mention. The most illustrious instance of hardly-tried 
loyalty in the Strict perhaps was that of Hiddyat Ali, a risdldar 
in the native army, on leave at the time of the outbreak. This 
gallant fellow* took in, fed, quartered, and for more than a week pro- 

* The account locallj given of the first apjpeaianco of the Collector of 
Gnrgdon, and other persons ot consequence, as fugitives is very gr.iphic, and has no 
doubt had some picturesqueness added to it during the lapse of the twenty yeare 
since the occurrence of the facts on which it is founded. It begins somewhat in this 
fashion: — 

“ It was just about noon and the Bisdldat Sahib was taking a nap, when one 
of his men came and woke him saying— “there is a ywa standing at some distance 
from the village under a tree, his head bare, and his clothes dirty, and ho has a stick 
in his hand, and he makes signs,” The Bisdiildr Sdhih got up at once and went out, 
and found that this was a scout sent out by the fugitive party to see if they might 
come into the village, &c,, &c. _ , . 
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Cha^ n. burnt tbe civil station, and the hill Gujars broke out thieviufr, 
Histoxy. pl^dering, and, vrherever they could, burning Government pro^*’ 
General disagecnoa Jor a time disorder vras rampant. But it \rasveiT short- 

and its panisiunent, hved ; aU the north part of the district -was overavred by the presence 
of the camp on ' the Eidge,’ and supplies -were obt^ed tbrou<rh 
Mendly zamtnddrs without much difficulty. Is othing is more surpr isin g 
in a sm^ ivay, among the big events of that time, than the ease 
and rapidity vdth -which things vrere settled again after the fall of 
Delhi The revenue due in June 1857 -was partially collected, 
and that due in December in folL This re-estahlishment of order[ 
it may he imagined, -was not effected -without sharp measures. 
The spedal commission appointed for the summary punishment 
of offenders convicted 2,025 persons, acquitting 1,281. . Of the 
convicts, 392 -were hanged, .57 Tvere sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and many more to imprisonment for shorter terms. 2for can these 
figures bethought to show all -the punishment inflicted. The offi- 
cial report itself says : “ It is difficult to analyse all that may have 
been done during that period of excitement.” And there is no doubt 
that, though hardly anything could be too severe a retribution for 
the diabolical acts of cruelty that we read of or hear of, as having 
been perpetrated by the mutineers and their sympathisers, the 
Delhi district received a le^on which -will never be forgotten.* As 
was officially said “ the agrestic population had been taught to know 
their masters,” while the city retained only one-fourth of its former 
population. The king himself was tried by a special commission 
m his own Hall of Audience, and was convicted of rebellion against 
the British Government, and of being accessory to “ the slaughter 
of 49 Christians, chiefly women and children, within his palace- 
walk.” In January 1858 a general disarming of the people took 
place; penal fines were leried from offending villages; and the 
political punishment was pronounced of transfer to the Panjab. By 
Act XXXYin of 1858 the imperial city was annexed as a provincial 
town to the frontier province, and the firm hands of the Chief 
Commissioner assumed charge of the Delhi territory, which he 
had done so much to reconquer from the mutineers. The' civil 
Courts re-opened in Jtdy 1858. 

Famines. A note of past years of scarcity may conveniently he made 

here. These, as imown by tradition, or reported by different 
authorities, are the years A.D. 1345, 1631, 1661, 1739, 1770, 1783-S4, 
1803-4, 1813-14, 1819, 1825-26, 1827-28, 1832-34, 1837-38, 1860-61, 
1865, 1868, and 1877. Of these the worst are said to haveheen 1783- 
84 , 1803 - 4 , 1837-38, and 1860-61. Perhaps this is said because there 


* It is not a common thing perhaps to meet a man shot for muHny in 1S57. 
Tet there is, or till' vervlatflr .was, one in the village of Khor Panjab, in the Deliif 
Bangar. The villagere had 'sent a hhidmntgdr of Sir J. Metcalfe’s, who came to 
them for concealment, into Delhi to he given np to the king. This was base no doubt, 
and so thought the English antborities. There is a spot pointed out where 20 
of theramiadora were stood npin a line and shot down one ^iter another. 
friend was shot in his turn and tumbled down, no doubt thinking himself dead. 
Yet after the departure of the esecntioners he found he was only badly wounded, 
and managed to recover and livethtse many years. 
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District officers since 
anaesation. 


Mr. Knox ••• 
Hr. A. B. Benton ... 
Mtgor B. T. U. Itang ••e 
Mr. O: Knox ••• 
Mejor 0. A- MncMsIionl 
}it, W. M. Tonng ... 
Lt..Cotone) B. Yonug 
Major Jaa. riebe ... 
Mr. 3. Brizella 
Mr. T. W. Smyth ... 
Mr. 0. Ii. Smyth ••• 
Mr. T, W. Smyth ... 
Mr. 3 . BriieUs ... 
Mr T. W. Smyth . ... 
Oaptein O. H. T. Manhall 
Mr. T, TV. Smyth ••• 
Mr, A. TV. atogdon ••• 
Mr, T. TV. Smyth ... 
Mr. I>. O. Barkley 
Mr Oeorge Smyth ... 

Lt .Colonel B. M, Birch 
Mr, 0. Smyth 
Mr. J. B. Moconachia 
Mr. G Smyth ... 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth .. 
Mr. O. Smyth ••• 
Migor A. S, Boherta ... 
Mr. d. R. Drnmraond 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth 
Mr. A. TV. Stogdon ... 

Mr T. Troward 
Mr. T. TV. Smyth ... 
Mr. 0. Smyth ... 
Major TV J. Parker ... 
Mr. 5, TV. Gardiner 
Mr G. Smyth a«* 
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Distribution of 
population. 


Cliapte^ A. most retired hamlet; and -where there seems a comparative want 
■ StatistacaL of such a marhet, it -will generally be found that the ' aveia<Te size 
of the -rillages themselves is very comfortable. In the pSint of 
distribution of numbers then the district is fairly well-off, though, 
as might be expected, the thickest swarm of human 4inos®is 
found in the carefully cultivated plains of the Khadar liv^n, 
or in the still productive lands of the canal villages. The popula- 
tion of the hills is naturally sparse. ^ ^ 

pmdpal districfa and- states irili 
. ^ ^ -which the district has exchanged population, the number of emi- 

grants in each direction, and the dikribution of immigrants by 
iaJisiU. Further details -will he found in Table XI, and m sup- 
plementary Tables G to H of the Census Eeport for 1881, -while 
the -whole subject is discussed at length in Part 11 of Chapter 

in of the same ^port. The total gain 
and loss to the district by migration is 
shown in the margin. The total number 
of retidents bom out of the district is 
149,666, of whom 61,037 are males and 
88,629 females. The number of people 
bom in tbe district and living m other 
parts of the Panjab is 109,992, of whom 
43,643 are males and 66,349 females. The %nre3 belo-w show the 
general distribution of the population by birthplace : — 


jPropoition perniCe of totd 
popoUtign. 

P«MOS 

Males 

Feioales ... 


XOES. 

23S 

ITT 

2S3 

171 

127 

222 


Sams ts 

PBOPOBTIOX PEB sattBOF EBSIDE3T POPUBAIIOX. 

Bcsax. Votmsios 

Ubsjjt Fcfrchvnos^ ' 

Tozia Porrtinos. 

Males. 

FeaaU: 

Percoos 

Hales. 

Fesules 

Penoiu 

Males. 

Festtle! 

Pmoes. 

The District 

The Fjroriace 

Isdia ... 

Aria ... ... 

S7e 

SIS 

1,000 

1,000 

C91 

ESI 

1,000 

1,000 

7B9 

Kfi 

1,000 

1.0» 

713 

805 

S97 

SSJ 

73t 

830 

853 

S33 

723 

813 

»3 

821 

802 

835 

853 

7!^ 

E«3 

i,m 

1,000 

75? 

S'? 

553 

8?5 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Dehli are 
taken from the Census Eeport : — 

“The amount of immigration is exceedingly large in proportion to the 
population. The attractions exercised by a great centre of commerce swells 
its amount, bnt the low percentage of males, and tbe fact that tbe proportion of 
people bom in the district, and even in tbe Panjab, is smaller among females 
than among males, show bow largely tbe migration, at any rate between 
Delhi and* tbe districts and provinces which border on it, is reciprocal. 
The percentage of males is highest in Hrssar, Ambdiab, Xiabore 
and tbe ISTative States, none of which march with Delhi. It is also high 
among the immigrants from Bajputana, which would seem to show that some 
of them had been driven to the river banfe by scarcity of w-ater and grass, 
or were perhaps engaged on the works of the new canal. Afales are more 
numerous among immigrants than among emigrants, the immigration to 
a large nrhan centre always shorring an excess of males. The excess emigra- 
tion to Lahore and Amhalah is probably due to the attra<^ons exercised by 
the provincial capital and the cantonments. Among the districts with wmch 
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<5hapter3^ A. 
Statistical. 

Special Censna in 
Ca&al VillageB. 


atice for tlie transfer of villages and the changes of bonndaries there has 
been an increase of 32,946 acres or of 6-7 per cent, in the cultivated area* 
the increase is largest in the Ballahgarh /oJati.” ’ 

On the same subject Mr. Maconachie writes thus in 1880 : 

“The latest figures for the district graerally are those of 18G8 ; but for 
21 canal villages in Sunipat/a Census was taken in 3877, ‘ Its object was 
primarily for sanitary stati^ics, but the figures are useful as showing what 
the canal, when misused, can do in the way of destroying human 
life. Their force cannot be properly understood uriess they are compared 
so far as they may be with the population statistics of the lahsU, which 
have just been given, and show a very large increase of population 
indeed. There is no reason whatever to suppose that since 1868 the general 
condition of the taTisil will he found to have stopped increase of population 
altogether, though the rate of increase may have been retarded. But look 
at the facts in these canal villages: there is an absolute decrease of popula- 
tion; this decrease in such parts is quite as significant as is the general 
increase in the taheil taken as a whole; the figures are these 


Births and deaths. 


Tbab. 

Total popn. 
lation. 

Agricnl* 

turists. 

J»on.a,ri. 

cutiurijis. 

X64r2 ««• ••• ••• «»• 

18o4 »*• ••• 

Per rent, increase on popnIaHon of 1842 since 1842 »» 

1868 ••• ••• ••• 

Percent increase on population of 1842 since 1884 

1877 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Per cent increase on population of 1842 since 1868 ... 

Total per cent increase on population of 1842 since 

1842 ••• ••• 

18.118 

10,376 

7,742 

20,437 

11.690 

8,747 

12-70 

12-66 

12-98 

26,941 

13,898 

13,043 

36-89 

21*28 

65-49 

25,763 

13,388 

12,380 

6-46 

4*92 

8-56 

42-22 

29-02 

69-91 





Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 

registered in the district for the 
five years fixim 1877 to 1881, 
and the births for 1880 and 
1881, the only two years during 
which births have been record- 
ed in rural districts. The dis- 



1880. 

1881. 

Uales ... 


t.. 

17 

28 

Females ... 



14 

23 

Fenons ... 

••• 

••• 

31 

48 


tnoutiOu 01 tne toiai 

these five years over the twelve' months of the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. XTA, and XTB. The annual birth rates per mille, cal- 
culated on the population of 1868, are as shown in the margin. ^ 
The figures below sbow the annual death rates per mine 
since 1868, calculated on the population of that year 


Females 

Fersoas 


IBS? 

1669 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1673 

1874 

1875 

1676 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

183) 

ATeraje. 

19 

20 
20 

31 

SO 

30 

31 

30 

31 

30 

25 

29 

33 

33 

33 

35 

36 
36 

29 
SO 

30 

30 

30 

30 

23 

24 
34 

27 

20 

26 

55 

66 

65 

71 

73 

71 

35 

S3 

34 

38 

37 

33 

36 

35 

35 
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Causes of disparity 
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between the ages of 9 and 15. -If the parents are’ in'^od ‘ circnmslances 
their children are married at even earlier ages than the above. The cere- 
mony of betrothal ^precedes the marriage by two or three ye.ars. The a«»e 
of marriage is considerably later among Muhammadans. ** 

“ Eajpdts and Gdiara .among Hindus, and Meos and Pathdns among 
•Muhammadans, were formerly suspected of practising female infanticide, but 
it is believed that this crime has now ceased to exist. There is not mucli to 
say as to the treatment of female children. They are not, as a rule, ill- 
treated, but they do not receive the same care and attention as sons, espe- 
cially among Hindus. Muhammadans treat their daughters with the siimo 
care as their sons. Up to 5 years of age the disproportion between the 
numbers of the sexes is. not so great as at a later age. The disproportion 
increases as the age increases, and it is possible that this is due to greater 
mortality among the females, either as the result of neglect or of disease. 
Females being naturally weaker than males are less able to resist the ail- 
ments of chil&ood, and they die in greater numbers. 

“ The majority of the Sikh, and Christian population in this district 
are on service in the JBritish or Native Regiments stationed at Delhi, and 
this explains the great disparity of the sexes in these two divisions, as .a 
comparatively small proportion of the soldiers are married or have their 
families with them. Among Muhammadans the proportion of females is 
larger than among Hindus. To every 100 Muhammadan moles there are 
92'2 females ; whereas there are only 85*5 females to every 100 Hindu 
males. Comparing the chief of Muhammadan tribes the one with the other 
the results are 

Males. females. 


a 


Fatbdns ... 


... 100 

92*8 

Sheikhs ... 

•«« 

... 100 

93*3 

Syads ... 

C*f 

... 100, 

99 8 

Mughals ... 


100 

lOl'l 


In three other sub-divisions of Muhammadans the proportion of females 


is even larger ; thus ; — 


Males. Females. 


Bilochis ... ... ... ' lOO 

Kassabs ••• 100 

Mirasis ... ••• 100 


103*4 

105-4 

103*2 


“ The exceptionally high proportion of females in these three classes is 
more apparent than real, and is probably due to the occupation of the men, 
which necessitates their absence from home for long periods at a time, 
Mirdsis earn their livelihood chiefly by begging from village to village. 
Bilochis axe largely employed as camel drivers, and Kassdbs arc chiefly en- 
gaged in trading in cattle and grain. Among Hindds, the only class in 
which there is an approach to equality between males and females is Saraogis. 
Among these the proportion of males to females is as 62*28 to 47*72, that 
is, for every 100 male Saraogis there are 91*2 females ; but in the tonras o 
Delhi and Sunipat this proportion is exceeded. In these the proportions 


are : — 


Delhi «a« 
Sunfpat 


Males. 

... 100 

... 100 


Females. 

93 

103 


** Two causes may be assigned for the differences fn the proportion o 
females to males among Hindus and Muhammadans respectively 1st, t a 
more females than males are bom to Muhammadans than to Hindus ; an 
2ndly, that a higher rate of mortality obtains among Hindu females owing 
(a) to their being less carefully reared in childhood than males, an { ) ^ 
OT^g to the system of early marriages. . Thus the proportion of gins 
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Social Life. . 
Division of time. 


■There \vai, of coiroe, be a ■ ^ding mill {chalM) to afford the 
women something to do. ^ 

The divisions of time or hours of the day are as follows 

• 4 aharitt liefnrA break 


(1) . — Pasar 

(2) . — Pin ^TtaiTii or tarie 

(3) . — Basi 1:a vsakl 


(4) . — Kalewar 

(5) . — BopaTiar din 

(6) . — D7iald hua din 

(7) . — IVsra pahar 

(8) — PicTila pahar 

(9) . — Bdndian Jed icaJcl 

or 

DTiordnetd waH 
• (10). — Pahar rat gaya 
(11).— So/fl 
{Viy—Adhi rdt 
(13). — Paharica, iarha 


-I 


ghanft before 
of day. 

= The bursting of the 
yellow dawn. 

— Time of taking the early 
morning meal, choh 
haziri. 

= Tjmc of the morning meal. 

= Ifoon, 

== or 2 p.M. 

= About 3 P.3I. 

== From then to sundown. 


qhari or i 
after sunsetr 


ghari 


= about 9 p.ii, 

= Sleeping time. 

= Midnight. 

= A pahar short of dawn. 


The local names of the days of the week are, beginning with 
Monday, Somtxdv, Mangal^ Budk, Brihaspat, Snhr, Banicitar, Aiftedr, 
and the word for these is bdr (Panjabi war or rar.) The day of the 
month is fith, the month being, as usual, divided into two penods 
of fifteen days each {pandrawdra), the fortnight while the moon is 
crescent being sudi, and the waning time badi\ the badi is reckoned 
as the first. Once in three years comes the intercalary month, 
laund, which, when it comes in Bdwan, BJiadon, Kdlah or Mdgh, is 
reputed to bring a famine with it, as affirmed in the lines ; — 

“ In the year with two months Sawan, Bhddon, KdiaJ:, or ZJagh, go an 
sell your gold ornaments and buy grain.” 


Food. The main food of the zaminddr is, of course, grain, wheat and 

ehanna’,j^dr,mahkai, hdjrd with milk and^/^^; rics, if he is above 
the avei^e in means. In the cold weather, beginning with Kdtxh 
or Mmi^ir, he will eat jowdr or maJdaii, mixing with it green food 
made o^mn^rd leaf or cahhage. In Chait or even Phdgan, the 
/otcar fejcl^anged for wheat; or, if the man is poor, he must eat 
barley ‘bi^ad, Pdjrd bread is good for the cold weather. 

,, Me^ are taken twice in the day — ^in the morning about 
teir, and in the evening somewhere about seven or eight ^ If 
a man, however, has hard work, he eats something* (bas^, 
either bread or kliicJtri made from bdjrd, or ddlyd of mahJeai, or 
dalyd .of gowdr, or fasri, («ti or cA/iaJ before startmgfor his work, 
or half an hour after be has begun it If he is well-off, he 
niay treat himself to a sweetmeat ball (ladii) of gnr, til, and wheat 
meal This is considered a morning comforter, and very strengthen- 
ing. TIis morning meal will be brought by his wife or daughter, or 


* Jidtt means stale , but in this sense it includes tad (vrbicb is strictly spsaidug 
fresb cooked food). 
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Estimate of food grains consumed in a year by an average famUu 

of ivoe nersnus j a 


Aobi 

CTUTUBUIS. 

JSToH-AGBIOniTtTBIBTS AWD 
Totrse-TBopUi. 

Daily. 

Xeatly. 

Daily. 

-Tearly. 

Seen. 

Man H 

■Woman 1 

Old pprgon ^ 

Two children 1 

Toxon 4 

Grain. 

Wheat ... 

Barley * ... 

Gram 

Bdjra 

Maize ... 

.Jowdr 

Pulses (inferior) 
Miscellaneous 

Ho.ol 

Seers 

320 

330 

160 

280 

160 

120 

40 

1,440 

=36 

mds. 

Beers. 

Men ^ 

Woman 

Old person g 
Two children 1 

Grain. 

■Wheat ... 

Barley - 
Gram ' ... 

Bdjra 

Maize - 

Jowdr 

Pulses 

Miscellaneous 

No.o( 

Seen. 

4S0 

120 

160 

80 

80. 

40 

80 

40 

1,080 

seers 

=27 

mds. 


The ordinary -working dress of the Hindu zaminddr is only 
the pagri, the dhoti (cioth worn round the loins and middle), 
and the hamari, a short vest -with sleeves. Sometimes he takes 
the hamari off at -work, especially in the hot weather ; but he will 
alwajrs -wear it when cutting wheat, to save his body moist with 
perspiration from the dust coming out of the falling sheaves. On 
occasions of ceremony, however, such as a holiday, at a fair, or a 
maniage, he will put on a longer coat called angarkka, which comes 
down below the knees, and in the cold weather this is often lined 
like a razai with cotton stuffing. This garment sometimes takes 
the same pattern too as our razais, and then has a rather comical, 
effect ; at others it is a gorgeous blue or purple which strikes the 
eye from a distance. The ckddar too or cloak is worn across 
the shoulders over the aiigarkha, and is really the most pictures- 
que part of the zaminddr* 8 c^islx>ra. In the cold weather he wears 
a razai wound about him like a cloak ( likaf — saur). Py/dmas, 
i.e., trousers tight below the knee and very loose at the hips, are 
worn by many lamJbarddrs and other more luxurious persons. The 
only difference in the boys’ dress, as compared with the man, is 
that he wears a langoti round his middle instead of the dhoti, 
which is a ssumed when the boy is changing into the young man 
at 17 or ISyears of age. The women wear the gagra falso called 
tukri or las ngd), or loose drawers ; the angi, a short-sleeved v^ 
which cover the breast but leaves the chest partly bare and the 
abdomen wholly so : and the m'hna or cloak-vml which comes over 
the head and body too. The anp'i and orhna in the case of well- 
to-do zaminddrs are often handsomely made of fine linen. 

The Muhammadan zaminddr wears the saine clothes as^ the 
Hindu, and even fastens his pagri in the same way, so that it is 
not always easy to discern one . from the other by his appearance, 
his hamari or angarkha, however, is fastened differently, the ilmuu 
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(.5).— Ontie neck' is the hamla oxhamli, tke nsu&i horee shocshaw 
■worn alike by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

<6).— On the-chest the \romen wear the jlmlrd, which mav bi a 


• - . ' ' ' • itux\,u utav y-j a 

omen » ornaments.. rupee or other ornament hung on a string round the 

(7).— On the upper arm ^ is the bazubavd, a jointed ring, and mi 
(‘d’ pronounced very hea-vy) a broad plain nn^. The 
Muhammadans wear only the &st ; Hindus both. 

(S). — On the wrist is the matti or luzngnt, worn generally by Hinds* 
only. Sometimes, however, .the Muhammadans also wear 
it The Muhammadan spedality here is the 'nnv/jin, a 
bracelet of nine pieces strung on a string ; the Jangni is all 


one piece. 

(9) .~The thumb ring with tnirror (cVsjjiswom alike by Hindus 

and Muhammadans. 

(10) .— Finger rings are worn (amgutJit) on any finger by both class?* 

(11) . — On the ankle is the paseh (or foot ormment), a rug -jrith pen- 

dent balls, alike for Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(12) . — On the toes there are the cJialla and bichua for Hindus. The 

Muhammadans wear only the first which is plain, while tli 3 
other has three bars of raised work The chalh i* 
worn on any toe, but when the bichua is used it occupies 
the second, third and fourtL 


iien’s ornaments. AH these are worn by women only — men whether ffindu or 
Muhammadan wear the foUowing : — 

(1) — On the chest the tora or luznlhih made up of five chains with 

two blocks (singhdra) where they festen. The chains hang 
in front, the blocks settle down on the top of the chest 
on each side. 

(2) . — The Hindu may weararosaiy (mafo) one bead of -gold and 

the next of coral — tbe Muhammadans do not wear this. 

(3) . — ^Both wear the kare on the wrist, a plain bracelet, or ornament- 

ed it may he Tsith some representation of a lion. 

( 4) . — ^There is the signet ring ( moJir) worn by all or rather 

possessed by aU ; it is not seldom kept m the papri 
(o ). — ^The big toe, whether belonging to a Hindu or Muham- 
madan, may get a chada. 

Though these ornaments are said to belong to men, it is not 
a common thing to see a Hindu zaminddv wearing them uniCss 
he is a dandy or dissolute feUow. Yeiy few of the bett^ class 
them. Boys wear them up to about eighteen and earrings to 1 k/>s^ 
but leave them off gradually as hair comeson the face. Earrings 
go first, then the bracelet: the youngster may keep the ch^‘ 
ornament a little longer if, he Hkes, but he will gat tai^w 
about and perhaps laughed at if he wears ornaments when ne 

has become a fother. , 

Games. The Jat boys play hockey (gendhhulQ', kut the goals ^ 

either side are as wide as the place played on, and not hmic ^ i* 
the narrow space of the English game : another game, 
answering to the fine Panjabi game of ‘pithavAhi, is haja 
touch. The party is di'vided into two sets each in their 
when a man is sent by one set, one of the other 
■ o touch him, and after. touching him to get home to his OuU 
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Chap wn, C. consent for some week in that month. It is called the panlM meh 
'BeligiousLife. oe.«a«se are carried in procession on Wednesday to the 

Hmdu temple, Jog Maya, and on Thursday to the sluine of Kutbdm 
for the maintenance of which a tolerant Government allows a 
of Es. 2,000 a year. The fair at Bahapur occurs in Chait on the 
8th and 9th days of the moon, and on the corresponding days in 
Asoj. This is also a religious meeting; the origin of its localisation 
at Bahipur is said to be that a rdjd in olden time saw a vision 
of the goddess Devi on the spot, and forth^vith built a shrine. Sub- 
sequently to this, rdjd Kiddmath erected a temple of masonty, 
and the fair is said to have been held continuously since then. The 
fair at Sunipat is held on the 11th day of the muharram. Offerincrs 
of sweetmeats, bread, &c., are made at the shrine of Fasir-nd-diif* 
the local saint, who is said to have made s.jihdd upon the Hindus 
and to have met with a martyr’s death. 

This mission owes its origin to the zeal of some members of the 
congregation of St. James’ Church, who raised, between 1850 and 
1853, the large sum of Rs. 30,000 which they made over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel : the Society made 
a forther grant of Ss. 80,000, and in February 1854! sent the 
first missionaries, the Rev. J. S. Jackson and Rev, A., R. Hubbard, 
both graduates of Cambridge. Before their arrival however the 
first two leading converts were baptized in 1862. Their names 
deserve record. One of them. Dr. Chimman Lai, was Assistant 
Surgeon, and lost his life at the hands of the mutineers. The other 
was Professor Ramchandar, who became well kno^vn as a writer bn 
Mathematics, and was successively Professor of Mathematic;^ in, the 
Delhi College and tutor to the Maharajah of Patiala. In 1857 
Mr. Hubbard, and two younger men who had just joined the liiission, 
Mr. D. E. Sandys and Mr. Lewis Roch, with Dr. Chimman Lai and 
two ministers of the Baptist Mission, were killed by the' rebels, 
and the mission totally destroyed, Mr. Jackson’s life was saved be- 
cause ill-health had driven him from Delhi a short time, before the 
mutiny broke out. 

iifter the capture of the city in the September of that year 
the work was kept together by a small hand of native Christians 
and enquirers, until, at the beginning of 1859, the foundations of 
' the Mission were re-laid with much careful forethought by the Kev. 
T. Skelton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, In 1860 the 
Mission was joined by the Rev. B, R. Walter, of Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1862 by the Rev. J. E. Whitley of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1867 by the Rev. H. 0. Crowfoot, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. In addition to educational work among the higher 
and lower classes, with preaching and other religious teaching in the 


• Mr. Maconachie -writes : **J once heard aa acconnt which 
not so meritorions as that of a gJiah/d, though it was certainly an or . 
r4jd wanted his horse and so killed him, s^d my _ informant, a ^ind , ^ 

cd rather to grudge unnecessary ascription of religiouB ment J® was partly 

dom. I turned to a Muhammadan for explanation. 'Well, J / frfe ^as 

about a horse, but it was because he was a pfr too. .^hen he ad^ . 
the first man in India who rode on horses : before his time there were 
, tie hajasusedtorideonluiffalees! The.Hindtt was silent, _ . 
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r’Ur^^i. -t' , ■. BicVeirS^fh 

Cbarch 01 England Her. H. C. Carirna 

tntSffty'm T9 r« ts. ail '<• 


raiS5ion. 


Her, S. S, Allnott 
Her. G-. A, Lefrov 
Her. A. Haig 
Bar- J. TT, T. TTriglit 
Eer. A C. SCaittasd 
Eer- E. 'W. 0. 3£artia 


The Camlaridge 
Mission. 


diap^HIjC. in Delhi is carried on bj nine c]er^.cn, of vhich a hv i? i-It, 
EeligiousLife. Sf!*®' margin, including rix r.f ’tho [C,'; 

■3I73 ^mtherhood, lje.ridc-s f'-ur Ir; r,*b - 

lira districts, and bv I.3 Zanana Tai's-'.a'ri-s 
Jill besides eight ladies emploved in the L-a' -h 
1633 micsion. The total Dumber of 'r.i 
ill® ^^lage.s occupied is 2 G, -and there are aV V. 

, ^ 1.000 baptised persons in the vari^ :.= 

native congregations ; of irhom nearly half are in Delhi and j'j 
suburbs. 

The Bevd. 2Ir. Oarlyon bas kindly furnished the foJIo^.irg 
account of the Cambridge Mission. This iEssion o-vc-s its r-rlrir? 
to the efibrts of some leading members of the Cambridge UmTerfh v. 
nrho thought that the time n‘as come for the TTniTersitic-s to f/ii-;..’ 
a more prominent part in evangelising India. They believed f ;::;r 
object would be best obtained by a body of men living and 
together as a brotherhood, whose endeavours should be dirc-cted 
higher education, (especially of Christian boys and young men), the 
training of Christian agents for educational and evangelistic 
literaiy work, and general contact with the more thoughtful rsatiT--*. 
At the invitation of the Society for the Propagation of the OV.-p?h 
who also came forward with liberal pecuniary help, Dehli was select sd 
as affording a most suitable sphere for realising the abovemc-ntifCi<rl 
objects, and the mfeion was started in India under Bevd R Eici-er- 
steth. Fellow of Pembroke College, in 1877 with the title of thi 
Cambridge Mission to l<orth India The present members of tlie 
Mission, with the dates of their arrival in India are as follo^vs;— 

, Bevd, E. Bicl:ei»teth 
H. C. Carlyon 
S. S, Allnutt 
G, A. Lefroy - 
A. Haig 

J. W. T. Wright 

St, Stephen sMfcsiDii This institution was founded originally in 1865, in co3r.es:e*3 
College, DeHi. vrith the S. P- G. Mission School, to enable its students to p'3r'"y 
their studies up to the Calcutta B, A. course. Tt was, however, 
cally in abeyance till 1881, when it was resmscitated by the uin> 
brid^e Mission, a body of men worldng in connexion with the E. (». 


19 

19 

tf 

« 


Pembroke College 
Sidney Pussei 
S. John’s 
Trinitj’ 

Pembroke 

Pembroke 


jsrr 

1873 

1679 

1679 

1663 

1663 



native auspices. In October of the same year 
to the Punjab University, which received its “ 

Diuversity in that month. Its students areprepamd for the 
inations of that Dniversity only. _ It now (July 1883) nnmO'-rs « ^ - 
thirty students. The following is the of teachers : 


Herd. S. Allnctt, MA., 

G. A, I/cfroy, 5I.A, 

,. H. C. Carlyon, M.A. 

Bnbn W. Mahendra Dstt, E-.^. 

., yritya Gopal TJo^e, M.A. 
Ztanlavi Shah Jehaa 
lilanlari .larafl nl Eabmfia 
Pandit Tibiri Prasada Dabs -. 


Prioapil. 

Prvff«or. , ,, . 

.Assistant Proper- 
PfoferW c,r iH'staral 
Prj5«%r of 
Professor cf Aitibte. 
Prof£S3or 0* Sanci^t 
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Chapter IH, 0, On Ins arrival there he found only four persons (one native^ formn. 

Eelisions Life. connected Avith the diurch ; the rest had been IdUed or ’sitSS 
ThcU..pt 5 stm£ion.p- recomm daily bdzar preadun*. aS 

toac^g in the ba»tz«. The chapel, which had been greatly iSmS 
by the rebels, was repaired and re-opened for divine service. The 
work was veiy successful, the first year especiaUy, amonost the 
c/iamarjs. . Seven primary schools were opened by ISIr Simth for 
the benefit especially of the children of the lower classes. Preach- 
ing in their banllt was also carried on systematically. Dmine the 
year, ninety-four airistians were baptized (including ten EuropW) 
aud a new chapel erected. The Kev. D. P. Broadway, and the 
Rev. Josiah Parsons joined the Slission the same year. Op to 1S74 
hlr. Smith was assisted temporarily by several Baptist Mikonaries ; 
in that 3 -ear his colleague and successor, the Rev-. R. F. Guyton (novr 
in charge, 1883), arrived from England. The following vear, the 
Rev. W. Carey, hLB., &c., established a ITedical hC^on at Delhi 
in connection with the general work of the Baptist 'Mimonaij 
Society-. In December ISSl, a third Missionaty was added to the 
staff of the Mission. Since 1856, the membership of the native 
church has increased to about 300 at the central cburcb, which this 
year (1883) elected its own pastor (a native), who is supported entire- 
ly by the members themselves. There are five other little churches 
in the suburbs, two of which number are presided over by pastois 
chosen by the members. Including the members of these church® 
there is a total of about 500 native members of the Delhi. Baptist 
IRssion churches. Forty-sbe persons were baptised m 1882. 

There are twenty-seven schools connected with the Baptist. 
Mission at Delhi. The object in their establishment has been to 
place the means of acquiring a knowledge of the vernaculars within 
the reach of the children of the lower classes, and by these means 
to lead to their ultimate conversion to Christianity, The schools 
have, with few exceptions, all been begun at the request of the 
people themselves, and are generally well attended. Throughout 
the Mission, efforts are made to educate the lowest classes of f^e 


Baptist MSssioa 
Schools. 



They 


eleven in the district (inciuding four in the Miiath District), 
now contain nearly 1,000 scholars, loO of whom are sons ot 
Native-Christian& There is in addition a hoarding schorf conf- 
ine twenty-five hoys. All the forty teachers aie IS'ative 



s ite ^rof tie b<«d&.g schooj. wMci eta at beg 
riddle Sehool Thirteen eftteboTs "f tj? 
lo«r standard examination lart jear Mo., of 

braidings hare been erected at the expense of ^ Aliath 

aie onEnair thatched mod hnts, exwpt at Shahder^ ^^ 
District), Pahareanj, Parana ”»■ 

Kalan Mahal, where there are suhstantml bnck traildmg- 
perty of the Baptist Mission, 
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- Chapter m^l). \^e of the school master is emploved, if possible, amoarr the wmc 
Tribesand Castes case at IMamli, ‘ 




and Leading CMproli and Baiant The present staff consists of four En^Ii*^ 
Pamffies. and ten. Bible women, nrho teach ninety Muhammadan pupil? IS! 

Huptist Alissioii Bindu pupils, and 3/ chotnarnts. 

Girls’ School. ^ Two yearn prior to the commencement of zenana work, that is 
in 1863, a boarding school was commenced in the Mission compotn i 
for the daughters of Native Christians who live at a distance, it 
- w^ under the care of Parsons, ivife of one of the Riptir. 
Missionaries. It opened with eight girls. They were taught Ird -;, 
English, Hindi, cooking and other domestic duties. It ^as after- 
wards removed to a hired house in Daiyaganj, with an increas? 
numbers. In 1876, under Mrs. Gu 3 'ton, and subseqnentlv und.: 
ilrs. Campagnac’s direct instruction, the school obtained mudi 
praise from the Government examiners, and continues to do so year 
by year. In May 1879, ten famine orphans were taken into the 
school ; they were in bad health ; two have since died and thirt-vTi 
others been taken at different times. The conduct of all of then 
has been satisfectory; they appear happy, and never imply, by th 
slightest word, a desire to return to their old life. On ilrs. Csn* 
pagnac’s departure for England, December 1879, Miss "VTeil 
charge of the school During the 20 years the school has eEsteJ. 
a large number of gfris have married from it, and to their Christk' 
mamages we look with great hope for the ftiture. Many have I»;n. 
and are still employed, as teachers. A permanent school-hotis? 
in course of erection by the side of the Zenana Mision Houfc. It 
will afford accommodation for a greater number of girh, •'J-''- ' 
it is intended to add grinding and spinning to the other d«h-.-r- 
At present the school includes pupils, one Engifeh lady, 
native women, two mumhvs, one darzi for teaching sewing. 


Statistics and local 
distribntion of 
tribes and casts. 


SECTION D.— TRIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. 

Table No. IK gives the figures for the jprin^al castes and tnc-y 
of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table >*• 
IT A shows the number of the less important castes. If 
he out of place to attempt a description of each- 3Ianj of 
are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in msn^ 
districts, and their representatives in Dehli are distiDOTi'-w 
no local peculiarities Some of the leading tribes, and 
those who are important as land owneis, or by position and 
are briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each caste y- 
he found described in Chapter TI of the Census - •' 


S 81 * 

The Census statistics of caste not conspiiea W 

t least in their final form. It was found that an enorni<u='^ V* o 
f mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as ' 

ihedules, and the classification of these figures 
eads shown in the caste table.? was maie for distmf.^ o-J . . 
0 statistics showing the local dfrtribution of the tnoe.- 

re available. But the general distribution of the mon- i* " . 
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Chapter m, D. in the reign of Sh^h Alam, got his transferred to hissixson?* 
■Tribes has the signature of the British authorities, which 

and leading ^Hahzm Mahmud Khan has in his' possession. After the death of 
Families. Hakim Sharif Khan, the British Government confiscated the jdrjir 
Leading Families, and gave a pension to his six sons in lieu of it. Hakim Sadik Ali 
Khan, the son of Sharif Khan, besides this pension had three jYiqti’ 
villages in the Ifirath District — Dasna and two others. Halii'ni 
Sadik Ali Khan had three sons, — Ghulam , Muhammad Khan, 
Mahmud Khan and Murtaza Khan. Ghulam Muhammad Khan is 
dead. Haldm Mahmud Khan is how the head of the family; he 
is a famous physician. He is a man of great learning, and is 
descended from a family of high esteem in the courts of the Mughal 
emperors. 

ffakivi Muhammad Husain Khan traces his descent from 


Nawab Khan Khanan Mahabat Khdn, a great personage in the 
reign of Akbar the Great The Hakim’s grandfather, Haldm Razi 
Khan, was a famous physician in Shah Alam's time. The Hakim's 
father and eldest brother, Fakhruddin Hasan Khdn and Raziuddin 


Hasan Khan, were great physicians in the court of the last Mughal • 
king. Hakim Muhammad Hussain Khan is a native physician of 
renown in the city, and k an honoraiy magistrate in the city. 

Lain Sri Kishan Dds, Gnrwala, Banker, belongs to an old family of 
bankers in the city, which is well known in every part of India 
and in other countries. The ancestor of this family who got the name 
of Gurw^la was LaI4 Eadha Kishan. In 1732 when Ahmad Shah 


Abdali invaded India this family first came into notice, and has since 
continued famous. Lal& ll^ha Kishan had nine sons— (1) 


Bahadur Singh, (2) Zaokiram, (3) Sheonath, (4) Mohkam Singh, 
(5' Jagannath, (6) Magniram, (7) Kedamath (8) Girdhari Lai. and 
(9) Khushal Rai ; of these nine the first five died "without issue. Of 
the sixth, there is one son, Shankar Das, living ; of the seventh 
there is one son, KalM Mai, living ; of the eighth there is one 
Munnaji liring ; but all these are of no importance. The present 
family is descended from the youngest son, Khushal Rai, whose son was 
Mathra Das, His son wasBakhshi Ram, whose son was^ ^mji Das. 
Harain Das was the son of Ramji Das, and adopted Srikishna Das, 
who is now the head of the family. They were all famous and 
wealthy bankers. The present head of the family is a lad of about 


IS years of age, , „ 

Laid Paras Das. — ^This man is the head of the old Sanco^i 
Banker family* Hia great grandfather Lala Harsukh Rai did good 
service to the British Government in the reign of Shah Alam, He 
built the famous Jain temple at Delhi which cost him eight lacs o 
rupees. For the good services of Laid Harsukh Rai, his son »mugan 
Ohand got a jdgir of three villages, Alipur, &c,, from the Bntis » 
Government in Lord Lake’s time, for which the Lala possesses * 
sanad. His father, Girdhar Lai, did good service in the Alutinv, 
for which he possesses very good certificates ; Lala Paras Das w ^ 
well educated and respectable man, and a man of large 

Laid Dharam Dds, Banker.— Gulab Rai was the head of the 
family, who 200 years ago rose 'to some importance. He came ro , 
the Saharanpur district and settled in Delhi. He had two s 
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Pamilies. 
Leading Families. 


Olapterni,!). did good semce to Government during the Mutiny and mt some 

TiibesiSoasms'^f Prithi Singh is n knled po! 

and Leading pnetOT and yapi-dar in Snnipat and a man of some influence. 

FanmilVazirGhmid. — ^His grandfather Pandit Ganeshi Hani 
was a man of influence in Sunlpat Has son Pandit Nanak Chand 
served Government as tlianadar, ziladdr nnd Deputy Collector of 
the Western Jamna Canal. During the Mutiny Nanak Chand 
did good sendee to the British Government, for which he got a 
japir of three villages— Mughalpur khurd, Hareph and Jhanjhauli 
worth R& 3,000, After his death half the jdgir continues to his 
son Pandit Wazir Chand, who is now an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. Pandit Wazir Chand’s cousin, Dewan Singh, 
is a Deputy Collector on W, J. Canal, Hansi Division. 

The principal families in Ballabgarh taluU are : — 

(1.) The e.x-Raja Nahar Singh’s family. 

(2.) The Sayad family of Moihna. 

(3.) The Sayad family of Faridabad. 
f4.) The Shekh family of Faridabad, 

The cx~Rajaof BallabgarlCs famifg. — ^This was aJat family 
of Got ^ Tawatia of Alawalpur. (See Chapter VI). 

Mir Ashraf Ali of Moihna. — His ancestor Sayad Shahabuddin, 
came irith Shahabuddin Ghori from Gurdez and was appointed Govera- 
or of Kara Manakpur, where he settled. One of tihe family, Sayad 
Chhajju, inhabited Bhaunkar in the Gurgaon district^ As the family 
increased, one Muinuddin founded Moina after his name, which 
has been corrupted into Moihna, the present na.me oftherillava 
Sayad Afeal Ali, grandfather of Sayad Ashraf Ali, entered the Indian 
army and was a resalddr. He left two sons, Mir Hidayat. Ali and 
Mir Jafir Ali. They were both resnlddrs in the Indian Army, Du- 
ring the Mutiny Mur Hidayat Ali and some of his relatioim who were 
also in the army were on leave. They assisted the British officials 
w'ho came to their village during the Mutiny with Mr, W, Ford, the 

Collector of Gurgaon, and escorted them safe to Delhi, and Jomed 

the British Army on the Eidge, for which loyal services Mir Hidayat 
Ali, Eesaldar Sardar BahadAr, got the village of Moihna 
Many of his relations are still in the amy.^ Sayad B^kat 
Ali, his nephew, is a resalddr. Mir Masum Ali, his other nephew, 
was an Inspector in the Salt Customs Department and has 
retired on pension. Mir Ashraf Ali is the present head of the family, 
and the/aofr continues in his name. - , . > 

Mi/r Ahmad Shaji of Fariddbdd. — ^The ancestor of thm fam y 
Sayad Afzal Adi, was called from Bokhara by the Emperor d^hanp 
at the request of Sayad Murtaza alias Sheldi Fand, the foxm 
of Faridabad town, and settled in Faridabad. He got a maMi 
400 biqkas of land with two wells and a large garden, _ Since 
the family has Uved in FaridAbad. Some of the Wj ^ve se^a 
in Eaj BharatpAr in respectable posts, Mir Iftikhar st g 
a peMion of Es. 50 a month from the Bharatpur Eaj. A^ « 
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Singh, son of Mittar Sain, and Baldeo Singh, son of Lachman 
Singh. Luchman Singh, the father of Baldeo Singh, enlisted in 
the Indian Army as resaldar in the £ist Afghan campaign,and after 
■ lus return from Kabul remained in the army. . During the Mutiny 
Lnchman Singh was in the British forces before Delhi Bisson 
Baldeo Singh and two nephews, Eatan Singh and Gopal Singh, 
did good sendee to the British Officers in Bharatpur, for which they 
got a Baldeo Singh got Kharkhari rtind in DelW district; 
Batan Singh and Gopal Singh got the villages Alta and Sawar in 
Bulandshahr district ; Baldeo Singh, the present head of the fimuly, 
resides in Mitraun and is a landed proprietor. 


SECTION B.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


^ Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure as returned in quinquennial Table 
No. XXXIII of the Administration Report for 1878-79. Rut the 
accuracyof thefigures ismore thandoubtfiiL It is in many cases amply 
impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
orAnarily recognised tenures ; the primaiy division of rights hetsyeen 
the main sub-divisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietore of each of these 
sub-dirisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 
sub-division to another. The following figures show the classi- 
fication adopted at the recent Settlement : — 

Statement of Tenures. 


Tascil. 

TEBTJBES. 

Zkwsmzt. 

P/TTIPAW. 


Land- 

lo^. 
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could be wished. No difference for example is marked y 
etween the thoroughgoing pattiMri and a 
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M Tn anSstmlT shares, Jie mdividual 
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Chapter HI, R nial taWe prepared for the Administration Report of 1R7«-7;1 
Village Oimmuni- figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful; 


ui* 


Superior proprietors 


Tenants .and rent. 


ifixxeb^c u iiamum- j j i j j. • ' v 

.ties and Tenures. tenures assume so many and such complex forms in (h** 

Panjab that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few 
general headings. 

Besidesthe ordinaiyproprictaryright, as reprosonted by the r^ht 
to engage for the Government revenue, there are in six tillaiijo? in 
Ballabgarh aiuperior •proprietors, who take a percentage oiT tho 
revenue paid by the bistoaMars, but exercise for the mast ])arl im 
other light in the property. Those villages arc Phaplumdah, Djvji, 
Tajupur, Ajraunda, Alipur and Sadpiira, and the percentages paid in 
them to the superior proprietors (ala mdlikdn) are diverse, v.arv- 
ing in amount from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent. Full particulara mil 
be found in a statement embodied in Mr. Maconachic’s report. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and llui 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy a.s they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the cniront rent-wlos 
of various , kinds of land as returned m lSSl-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is impossibKi 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 

The land held in cultivation by tenants throughout the district 
is 179,992 acres, or 34!’G7 of the whole cultivation. This haves 
339,4*25 acres, or 65‘33 per cent, for the personal or khud-hisM tonnro 
of the proprietors. This average proportion, however, is not sustained 
in some parts, and indeed depends much on caste and traditionalhabit 
Wliere there are tenants with right of occupancy, of course the tacts 
are rendered obscure, as referring to a state of things perhaps long 
ago, or modified by adventitious influences that we cannot accurately 
estimate. But the proportion of land held by tcnants-at-will b 
more significant, and shows in several ways how the close proprietor- 
ship of the land works. Here will he found a small body of proprie- 
tors not apparently possessing the ]^hysical vitality to multiply 
suflSciently to furnish cultivating proprietors for the whole cultivator 
area of the village ; there, perhaps in the very next village, the 
robust virility of the proprietary stock asserts itself by affording 
pdld~1cdsht (non-resident) tenants all round to the ncxghboonng 
estates. So long has this been going on that not unfrcquently tn,c 
proprietors of one village are tenants xvith right of occupauc) 
in another. The Jatis largely Jclmdr-lcdsht, tonsQ a convenient abbmii- 


E.vtcnt of I.-ind ciil- 
tirateJ by tenant's. 



willing to eat a little less and let his muscles lie at rest. This i-s ' 
of the principal causes of the considerable variation in the , , 
tions held by proprietor and tenant xospcctivcly in different p- 
Near Delhi, this proportion is often | of the village , i ! 

while, in some Jat villages of the more Prosperous and heauny 
kind, the whole area is in the hands of the oivncrs mth the 

tion of a few acres. , Kml 

The principal facts regarding the rent and cnltivation • 
in the district, as ascertained at. the recent Sottlomeut a b 
on the nc.xt ]iago. 
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or prejudiced enough evcn to think, such a title sufiScicnt to gire the ris},* 
^ of occupancy. Such a conclusion would also in a rciy material degree sSftl 
fy thelabono^ enqui^ recently made into the of tenants in the 
Goyernment villages in Ballabgarh, as the gift of occupancy right was there 
limited (and as I think With sufficient indnlgeuce) to those who had been 

cultivating 12 years before tbe mutiny. This role which has of itself deter- 
mined the large majority of these cases on Government estates, was adontel 
after careful discussion, and was intended to be something more liberal than 
actual law required.” 

’ ’ The size of the holdings ( 

than in Delhi, and 
age difference is not much, the aggregate is veiy considerable j so ' 
that Ballabgarh, wWch has a cultivated area of ordy 158,151 acres, 
as against 188,134 in Snnipat, shows 28,494 acres as held with ri^bt 
of occupancy as against 9,315 only in the northern iahfl. D^hi 
with a cultivated area of 172,810 has 17,685 acres.’ The reason of 
this larger proportion in Ballabgarh is found in the liberal treat- 
ment by Government of tenants in the villages confiscated from the 
Baja of Ballabgarh, and this perhaps may also account for the 
larger average of area. The number of occupancy ‘tenants who pay 
in kind is very small ; indeed, except in Delhi, they hardly exist at 
all ; and in many parts it is an argument put forward in litigation 
against a tenant's claim to the right of occupancy that he pays in 
kmd, and this is said without any reference to the Tenancy Act 
The immense majority of the class pay at revenue rates of the vil- 
lage, except when ^e rent has been raised by judicial decree and 
tlm is not often the case. 

Tenants-at-will also very often pay at revenue rates, in feet, 
from a reference to the figures of the foregoing statement, it 
will be evident that there must be at least 20,000 holdings pay- 
ing nothing more than this. In other words, with regard to some 
7 per cent of the whole cultivated area of the district, the social 
economy so arranges itself that a proprietor gets no return from his 
land ; and does not find it to nis advantage to evict a tenant who 
pays only the Government revenue. This is suggestive as to the 



There is no great difference in the size of holdings of tenants-at-w 
as compared with those of occupancy tenants, though in each imH' 
they are slightly smaller. _ 

The commonest form of rent^ paid hy tenants-at-will, woen i 
is something more than mere revenue, is a lump sum for tbe 
called ckakotd. This, though generally lower than what might w 
thought a full rent, often reaches a considerable figure, 
valuable lands near towns, and in a lesser degree in the ^ 
villages. In such places social attrition is greater, and the ^ 



Utner mooes lounu less cwmmuui/ aic, t-a 

Und (or landlord’s fees) at so much per cent, on the revenue, or 


♦ Zahtiratea are not common ; though they are ^h^lawi 

and other high crops. But they ate not important, and the rates given 
are of doubSnl accniacy. 
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Cijapt-cr HE, E. a nglit to tae skin and caresses of d^-T^rr in 

Tillage, - 


lisge Coainasi- 
5 and T enn r es . 

Tnisrar:' 



A 5 r:c::Ifc=d 

Is. 3 :r?es. 


t jars, vesssls, sre, torTrmca tnej re-zene 
pajment in grain. Ic^ remuneration is not nxed 

3'ct? do bsroers irork and also act as agents at t-etrottsls 


The Either cf the bridegroom gives bis nsl Bs. 4, and Sam Es. S to 
Ks. 20 to tbe Xai of the bride's father. 

JDTioyi? do the village vrashing. Ther reesive £ve sesrs of gnnn 
each harvest, also one rofi when thej wash clothes. 

JhtmosTS or KcMrs sre water-anrieis. Inej iccdve 
nve s?<rs of grain each harvest 

ine snidest of the emnlovment of de!d labonr other tlmr! that 
of ■ ‘ 

tnraijjsrtnersh^. 

District OSccT. .".nd inserted in the Famine Beport- of 16'70 (ps^s 
711 pr- 
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niake sites, nt-cnl 
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IsrZv emn^cTS them.” ' . . 

IheTWesof labonr prevailiEg at dinersnt periods are 

in Table 2va SXTIL thc%h the refer to tne iaooer ms-^-- ^ 

of towns rather than to that of villa ge- . 

- Tbe last- two lines cf Table 2s o. XVlsaOf 
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Chapter m, E.' saminddr. In these Vfikhyds, as they are called (perhaps from 
Village Commnni- to hold, or keep;, the prohibition against cutting or using 

ties and Tenures. "wood is no mere form of urords. As a rule indeed the people. 
Wood preserves, "'^th that faculty of docile obedience "which is at once such a help 
and a irouhle (when it degenerates, as so often is the case, into sla- 
"vish adherence to custom) to the administrator, observe the social 
precept "without asking more about it. But if a man transgresses 
by cutting the wood, he is £ned at different sums, generally twice 
the value, of the wood. If he does not pay, he is put out of 



six villages at least which thus preserve trees never to he cut. The 
common preservation of land for timber-growing ( the timber being cat 
at r^lar intervals) may be noticed here, though it is more an inci- 
dent of the management than of the tenure of land. In ninety' 
villages this is done : the trees are generally Idkar or van or dkdL 
and are cut at intervals of about five years. In some places the in- 
come thus derived is very considerable. 

Bights in the village The dhddi, or "village site is generally held in common, but the 
®' ground of each proprietor’s bouse practically belongs to Mm. As 

regards the importaut point of the rights of non-proprietors, which 
marks almost more than anything else the degree of development 
of the village into a to"wn, the practice is diverse. In 20 villages it 
is said (perhaps doubtfiilly) that non-proprietors can sell their 
houses "With the land on which they are built ; in 589 T^la^es they 
may sell the materials ( malba) hut not the rite ; and in 56 toey can 
dispose of neither. In 13 cases it was found at attestation of the 
Administration Paper that the matter was in dispute : in eight "rillag^ 
no non-proprietors had houses. In one village, Bhaskaula in Ballal^ 
garh, there is the curious compromise that those persons who, though 
not proprietors in the"rillage itself are proprietcnrs in villages adjouMg 
viz., Muazrimabad and Mohahatpur, may take away the mama but 
other non-proprietors may not. The remaining 123 villages have no 
dbddi.^ The 20 villages where non-proprietors are said to he en- 
titled to sell "the site of houses as well as the materials are thus uis- 
tributed : Sunipat 14; Delhi 3 ; BaUabgarh 3. Some of the places 
are no doubt towns where one would expect to find the rule thus, 
Sunipat, Mahranlf, FaridAbad and perhaps Bowana; hutfOTUtt e 
places l^e Kurairn, Sitaoli, Nawadah zer jSTajafgarh, and otheis, i 
is not easy to find an explanation. 

Poverty or wealth of Table No. XXXIE gives statistics of sales and mortgages ’ 

the proprietors. Tables Nos. XXXm and XXXDIA show the operations of the 

Registration Department; and Table No, XXXIX the 

civS litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are excee g 



economical position of the landholders of the disti^ 
is di scussed at some length at pages 332;f of the Famme p — 

• In Delhi 60, Bnllabgarh 53; SnnipatSO; and if ^ not 

never inhabited. Delln 17, BaUabgarh 16 , .and Sunipat 3. About lo 
known if they have ever had dbddd. 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agricultnre and 
Live-Stock. 
General statistics of 
ngricnltorc. 


Table No. XIV gives general fignres for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government wasteland; while the rainfall is shown 
in Tables Nos. m and IIIA and B. Table No. XVD shows statistics 
of Government estates and Table No. XVIII of Forests. Table No. 
XX gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI 
the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will he found in 
Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their various 
headings in ihe subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, 
tenants,- and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships and the 
employment of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter III 
The follmving table gives the areas as ascertained at recent 
Settlement. : — 


Tiniiii 

Totai. 

Abbs. 

UlBBsi. 

CVLTVttASta. 

CUBTIVSTBO. 

Uncnl. 

tunble. 

Una*. 
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Waste. 
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•bOD* 
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cd 

"MyiUnlrri- 
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rstiOD. 

RaUnlinirh 
Delhi ... 
Sunipst ... 

Total ofthe 
district ... 

2,4S,820 
2,78, 40f. 
2,90,462 

66,857 

41,460 

34,0(3 

3,000 

7,086 

921 

CVM 

06.3 

2,209 

2,001 

407 

1,196 

951 

13,912 

17,627 

43,BS0 

6,690 13,624 
20,267 I,35,li'8 
1.463 1,41,996 

1,69,126 

1,73,892 

1,87,399 

8,16,695 

1.40,860 

•11,900 

1,36,069 

4,873 

2,657 

7SSS9 

• 1 

2T,300j 4,16,728 

6,19,417 


* 8,032 cultivated— making total land actually cultivated 628,349. , 


The seasons. Bain- The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is 
fell. distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables HI, IIIA, IHB. - 
The rabi crop is called locally sMhi, the kharif, sdioant. Land 
bearing two crops is called clofasU, but this means two full crops, 
such as wheat after cotton, while for land, which'bears^ a lighter 
crop after a fiill one, such as cJiannd after jwwdr, there is another 
name, fdnsil. Land giving one crop a year is called badhwdr. 
Three crops in a year are very rare indeed in Delhi ; they can .to 
managed only by putting in a fast-growing crop like chind, and the 

land requires rest after it. Two crops even are impossible without 

manuring. The comparative importance of the_ harvests vanes m 
different parts, as a general rule, the KhMar mainly depends on lis 
rabi crop, while the Bangar rain-lands _ naturally ;^ela tliem 
revenue in the autumn harvest. And thi s point will indeed ,e 

* The word wss originally, B^iadredr—meaidng the fend depending on the . 
Bhddoh rams for its cnltivation. 
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CHAP. IV . — PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Live-Stock« 
Sinking n welt. 


Qunlitj)' o£ water. 


.Chapter IV, A. full, expectation of . good water is unreasonabk Some of the in 
Apiculture and however, doubt whether this is thoroughly reli- 

able. A more reasonable custom is that of distributing alms We 
or small, on the completion of tlic undertaking. When asked what 
would happen if this is not done, the samiriMrs reply— who would 
omit such a good precaution? The work of danger is finished 
and thanks arc reasonable.” ^ The speculative character of the risks 
in sinking a ivoll is sho^vn by the proverb ; “ To dig a pond requires 
but money. But Rama’s aid (is necessary) for a well.” • • 

Distinctions are drawn here, as elsewhere, as to the quality of the 
water, which may^ be sweet (ifiuiJid), brackish (malmaM), or salt 
(namhin or Ichdrd.) The salt water is of course not good for 
irrigation ; but the bmekish wells often produce the finest crops, 
nor is this good effect confined alone to inferior soils. On supenor 
soil also it is considered best of all to have the first watering (hr 
or korwd,) made by brackish water, and then water ivith sweet. 
Where there arc tw'o wells within a practicable distance of each 
other, the water of both wll be interchanged in this way: the ' 
brackish water irrigating the lands of both for the Jeor, and then 
the sweet water coming over all in its turn. The reason given 
for this is that the land requires some degree of saltness; it is 
alleged that there mil be a perceptible difference in the yield of 
two fields side by side, one of which has the inalmald Jeor and the 
other the sweet. The appreciation of salt as a manure is shown from 
the fact that it is common to scrape the ground round the dbddi 
and carry it on the fields, one cart-load being a dose for two kackd 
highas. Distinction is even made in the quality of land from its 
trees; the best banjar is sho\yn by the growth of dJidk; then hansa 
(Tephrosia pwrpxirca), and lastly kair. The hdnsa itself is known 
as a salt plant, and consequently the land near the plant for a short 
time is productive, but aftenvards becomes what it naturally , 
Kvould be. 

i Irrigation from hands is a characteristic feature in all parts 
of the district lying under or near the hilla The principle is that 
of' concentrating the rainfall so as permanently to moisten a given’ 
cultivated area, allowing surplus water to nin or drain off ; and apph* 
cations of this principle were successfully made on a large scald 
by the former rulers of the country. In no respect perhaps does 

the cmlization of the Mughal Empire show better than in this w 

artificial irrigation. In a report of 1848, written by Mr. E, Batee, 
in charge of the Najafgarh jhU works, there is an in- 
teresting account of two of the largest of the hill circle 
Chhatarpur and Khirkt But there are numerous others,^ whictt 
only a good local knowledge gives an acquaintance mth, tor 
most of them are in a semi-ruinous condition, and not' a few are 
in out-of-the-way comers, among ravines or on the slope of not very 
accessible hills. Some are evidently too far goiie for repair, 
are not worth it/ hut others almost certainly are. It pves a , sens 
of dreary desolation to ride through .these gaping holes m wnai . 

* Thera is a printed eorrespondonco on this subject ■with Gowminent letter, 

2,987 I, dated 10th Juif 1877. 
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No, 


Nnnio. 


TflUifl, 


Atnbarbai 

Arangpur 

Bijtraaan 

Ciibatarpur 

Gw&lpabfiri 
llaus Ehfis 
Kbirkt 

MabpMpur 

M<!nabpur 

Basantnagar, 

Nar^ina 

Pdlam 

Rajokhri 

Saltdopur 

Tilpat 

Tugblakdbd'i 

Tdbydnagar 


Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Dallabgnrlt 

Gurgdoa 


Ballabgarh 


Ballabgarh 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 

Ballabgarh 


Uomarka ns to area irrigated, conditioa, &c. 


Estimated to irrigate 215 acres, but ftis 
f/itnii, has been _ broken, and is not wnilb 
repair, in fact it probably did mote ham 
than 'good. 

About 130 acres are moistened by this linl. 
wbich is a natural basin, and thus is easily 
kept in fair srorking order. 

About 300 acres were moistened by this 
band, but it is broken now, and sliotiH 
not bo repaired, as it does more harm 
than good. 

A fine band, moistening some 600 acres; 
broken and wants repairing. If it is not 
repairejl. deterioraliun of the neighbouring 
lands is certain. 

Another fine hand ; the lands of sit viHsge! 
would benefi;. from its repair, and will bs 
damaged by its continued broken ennditinn. 

About 40 acres bero form a hang, or bath* 
tank, in fair preserrntion. and there is no 
elianeo of damage. 

This land is broken, and might well be re- 
paired ; it would prerenl the formatioa of 
rnrines and fissures orer a large extent of 
fTrottiitf. 

A very fine masonry band, but broken ami 
negleeted ; would moisten 209 acres if well 
looked after, and preserre other land tea. 

A first-rate position, for a bnt broken 
now in the middle ; still moistens abniit 
10i» acres, RaWncs are forming near the 
break— a masonry band. 

A kaehd hand made in 1881, and broken in 
1876, N,o need to repair it; it is not in t 
good place. 

A large work, broken, and not fit to be re- 
ptired. If bands are made on this side of 
the hills, they should bo msde higher up, 
i. e„ more to the cast than this lioe. _ 

A very strong masonry hand of ancient 
make, long since partially broken ; now it 
would bo dillleult hi- repair, as deep 
ravines have formed. 

A jiaJcha hand repaired by the eamfnWrr ; 
somewhat broken but not much, ana will 
be now doubtless repaired. Moistens some 
40 acres. , , . 

A large l‘aeJi!t band, msde in 1861 ; b™*®!} 
by the lino of the Agra Canal. It still 
moistens some land, but not much. 

Two bands, one an old one. the other rasne 
in 1861 ; broken, but might well be re- 
paired, perhaps by the eamfnddrs ; about 
110 acres moistened by them- _ ,1 

A kasha band made in 1861. aUd still la goe* j 
repair Some dbidwt is taken here. 


Of the two modes of irrigation, that of flow (tor) is far. more 
cominon than by ddl or lift. Irrigation by lift is more advantageous 
in this, that it implies a higher level of land to be irrigated, ana 
a greater labour in irrigating it, so that as a rule a tor village is 
likely to he more water-logged than a ddl one. The average acreage 
under fZaJ' irrigation for seven years in the Mtarff v,-as^ 1,617 acres 
as compared with 38,690 tor; and in the rabi 4,545 as compare 
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of 


than a foot along the furrow. The seed-stalks are taken out of ’ 
clamp; one man cuts it up, or rather two, as one cannot do it wdl 
alone. Another man carries it to the place where it is put in ; four 
or five are wanted to plant for one plougL There is, however, no 
lack of hands, as all the youn^ boys of the family help in this, in 
order to get the holiday food, w^ich is given on planting day, Th.' 
food consists of rice, sugar, and pU and mixtures of these, and 
pch food-givmg is called Mdh Kali or gur bhata ; the work berin: 
in the morning, and goes on till it is done. Three yoke'^ o, 
oxen can get through ten kauckd biphas a day'. One yoke ploughs, 
and^ the other two follow with the solidgd (clod crusher). Water 
is given a month after planting, and, if the rains are good, three 
subsequent waterings are enough ; if they are not, as many .as five 
may he necessary at intervals of a month. Cultivation of canc by 
well-irrigation is not uncommon in the Khadar of Sunipat, but is not 
usually if ever met within the Delhi taltsU. In Ballahgarh, there .arc 
three or four villages which have it. Delhi, too, has some in the 
Dahar circle, fi^om natural flooding. A fair well may water \ bipki 
in a day. 

Hoeing is carefully kept up ; the number of times depends 
much on the character of the season, add varies finm five to nine or 
ten. The first time comes a few days only after planting. A man's 
fair work per day at hoeing is put at three biswas. When the cnaca 
get high, they are generally tied together at the top. Cutting begins 
m Cctober ; it is a practice for Hindus not to begia till after the 
Dassehrah. Hired cutters got Bs, 3 a month and their food, but 
the zaminddr, unless la^, does much himself in this. A two-ox 
waggon should cart one bigha’s cane in a month, but the animals 
do other work probably besides. Ecnt paid % zahti is about 
Ks. 6 per bigha, but in some villages it goes even up to Ks. 9. It is 
taken at tbe time the Government revenue falls due, and does not de- 
pend on the quality of the crop. No difference is made in the rent, 
whether in the previous l-harif another crop was taken ; but wlien 
the land was left fallow it is called tapar. 

The expenses of cultivation may be thus summed up : — 

10 0 0 pikia 
0 0 
0 0 


o 

5 

4 


Floaghing ten times 

Alanore ... • • 

Seed 

Irrigation 

Price of water ... 3 2 0 

Cleaning of water coarse 10 0 
Hoeing 

Tying np canes 
Cutting and stripping 

Hent ' ... ... ... 

G.arriage to the Mftu 

Planting (^timated) .. ... i 

The holhii or sugar mill is made of four kinds of wood, 
quality sdl, second Mkar, third sins, fourth farash ; 
one most commonly used. The mechanism of the JcoUik is 
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LT of gettinjr at the pula is rather enrioos. As many sticks as laid ; 

make up 21 hiiilut (or cubits) make a pari/a, and either 20 or -I fis? 

to two different standards) make a ^ rapee will bay three or so— 
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Chap^IV, A. rarely ; it Tvould of course be a more deHcate process than the nri- 
Agrictdtnre and above descnbed : yet this too requires care. If the 

botoKtooprolongeditspodsthet/t^randdimm^^^ 

Delhi district .gwrgo^ to Baghpat, Biwani in Hisar, and Rewari 
^d Firozpur Simka in Gurgaon. The zumiMdr generally manacres 
.9«r-mal^g himself, and there is no commonly received, mte 
ot sale, but Baghpat rates more or less influence the market There 
IS no. custom of ^ataoti as in Shahjehanpur. The . Tveight of juice 

out is commonly | of the sugarcane. The straw is used for 
bui^g in the gurqdi', it is good for nothing else ; and from the juice 
of its weight will turn out in gm\ 

Melons are chiefly cultivated on the sandy soil of the river side 
. 5 considered good is diimai, (i.e., do Tnatti) being 

5 - es^h and ^ sand. The cultivators are chiefly tenants, such as 
Malis, Kachis, Mallahs, and Shaikhs, hut in some places proprietors 
cultivate themselves. Before the crop is sown an agreement, gener- 
ally in writing, is made fixing Es. 5 to Es, 15 per acre as rent for 
rahf. ^ Manure is bought at a rate of Rs. 6 per 100 bullock loads 
weighing 2i maunds each when the field is ivithin two miles firom 
Delhi ; when it is further o£^ then from Bs. 7 to Es. 12 .per hundred. 
150 loads are required for an acre of land. The cost of manure - 
per acre therefore is Es. 9 for villages within two miles from Delhi 
and from Es. 10 to Es. 18 for villages beyond this. This includes 
both cost and carriage. When the manure has been brought to the 
field the cultivator must buy pftla bundless of kdns grass, for fence 
and screen for the young and tender crop. This ivill cost him about 
Es, 10 an acre, a thousand bundles {piilas) being required at Ee. 1 
a himdred. This screen is called foofu, and fence hhei. Pits are dug 
in a line at distances of three feet yard square, and 1 J yard in depth. 

Ct is not essential to have the depth so great, but as the sand silts in 
5:om the side it is generally done. The object is to reach down to 
lie dumot soil above spoken of, which is found sometimes at less 
iometiraes at more than this depth. On every line the grass fence is 
stuck in to protect it from sand blown in by the wind. When the 
lits are ready, the manure is mixed with earth and tlmiwn into 
hem, and a hoEow bed {thdonld) is made in the centre of the pit 
Thirty men can thus prepare an acre of ground for seed in one day, 
ind get for it Es. 7-8 at a rate of four annas per head. Three men 
ire required to sow the seed when the thdonlds ai'e ready, and at two 
innas a day each. Half a ser of seed will sow an acre, and costs eight 
innas. The lahourers get into the pits and bury two seeds in each 
hdonld. On the north side of the bed the screen {taUi) is erected 
i?ithin 12 days the seed should sprout in every ihdonld', where it 
loes not, fresh seeds are sown- When the plants are a month old, 
hey are earthed np by hand to ^ve strength to the roots ; three men 
lo the work ia an acre of land in one day and are paid four annas a 
uece. About a fortnight after this the screens and fences are pulled 
ip, and the pits are filled up with loose earth ; the pifla is spread oyer it 
nd the ta-eepingplantlaid carefiiUy on it ; ten men will do this in an 
ere per day costing Es. 2 - 8 . The grass keeps the plant finin ge 
too diT. The crop is not inigated, except in years of drougnt, 
rhen it gets water once ; the labour of 12 men at two annas each vnll' 
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■CSiapteaTV, B. in Karnal. At present there are only one Government stallion hor^ 

. Occttpations, one donkey-stallion, at Badarpur, and atSikri; 

Industries and ^ Ballabgarn tansil. These are under the management of the 
Commerce. Haupper Stud authorities. The breeding of oxen and cows is chiefly 
Breeding operations, managed by the 'Brahmaui* bulls (locally termed dn&al and bijar); 

though in, one ‘ or two places Hissar bulls imported by Government 
have been let free with good effect Bams are not of large size, some 
of the best are used for fighting. There are no horse or cattle’ fairs 
held in the district 


SECTION B.~OCO0PATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 

COMMERCE. 

• Occupations of Table No. XXni shows the principal occupations followed 

the people. by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of .all the 
Census statistics for reasons explained in the Census Report; 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which are given 
in some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 

of age and over. The figures in 
the margin show the distribution 
of the whole population ’into agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural, cal- 
culated on the assumption that the 
number of women and children 
dependent upon each male of over 
15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. These figures 
however, include as agricultural only such part of the population as are 
agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude not only the consider- ■ 
able number who combine agricultural with other occupations, 
but also the much larger number who depend in great measure for, 
their livelihood upon the yield of agncultural operations. More, 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will 
be found at pages 69 to 78 of Table XIIA, and in Table XUB of the 
Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, how- 
ever, are exceedingly incomplete. 

..ncipalindus- Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufaefcares of the 
tries and district as they stood in 1881 - 82 , and Table No. XLVA gives similar 
manufactures, figures for the manufactures of the Municipality of Delhi 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Ast,. 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district : — 

. " The reputation of Delhi as a m.'inufacturing centre is perhaps greater 
than is warranted by the actual state of the industries now practised there, 
jniiiny of. the trjides for which the city is famous, like, those of L^know, 
Gulburga and Haiidarabad, (Deccan) are relics, of the Musalroan Oomts, 
and only . precariously survive; Nearly all are now, so fair as heir 
profits are concerned, in Hindu hands. Before it was a Mogul capj n 
Delhi was a Hindu city ; and it would seem that in wealth and in so 
and political influence the Hindus are resuming their ancicn svray* , 
And the tendency of the leading castes in modern times is 


Popttlatiaa. 

Tonnt. 

Villages- 

Aerienitara! 

Non-agricaitural 

lO.ASI 

193,626 

247,363 

192,435 

Total 

203,717 

439.798 
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Chapter IV, B. is said to be in many cases produced by quite other men 
sign the pictures. ‘ - 


than those who 


. Occupations, 
Industries and 
Commerce. 
Jewelry. 


_ _ Enamelling on gold as an accessory in jewelry is here practised, and 
it is not easy to distinguish the best Delhi work from that of Jeypore. 

It is impossible to give any. trustworthy figures as to the value of 
articles that might be classed as jewelry. ■ But it must be considerable, 
since there are Delhi jewellers, i.e , tradesmen who sell Delhi wares, in eveiy 
large town. 

As to the objects produced, there is scarcely anything called jewelry 
that cannot be imitated at Delhi ; and the continual passage of tourists has 
created a demand for several varieties of native work not strictly belonging 
to the locality, as well as for articles of English style. Massive rings with 
one precious stone set in strong open work, and almost as well finished as 
those in a Bond. Street window, are now as frequent as the rings with several 
stones which are perhaps more like the true Delhi notion. Many of these 
are tastefully arranwed and skilfully mounted. The embossed silver work 
of .Madras, with Draiddian figures in relief, known as Swami jewelry, is more 
coarsely imitated. In the best Madras examples the figures are entirely hand- 
worked, but they are often made at Delhi by die-stamping, afterwards chased. 
Filigrain has always been used as an accessory to more solid work", and now 
the lightness of Genoese or Cuttack articles is sometimes attempted. Silver 
and silver gilt wire woven into a kind of matting paltem is applied to belts 
and bracelets. All the varieties of watch chain are imitated, and some adap- 
tations of native chains have been done. The patterns of necklaces worn in 
the hills are now regularly wrought at Dehli. In gold, suites of amethyst, 
topaz, turquoise and other stones are made. The gold framework 
is sometimes twisted or of habM work. This last is one of the- oldest and 
most characteristic forms. The name is taken from the pretty and 
sweetly-scented flower of the hahul or kikar ( >4 cncio A rabico) vfhich is 
a ball of delicate yellow filaments. It is also called Jchar-dar, ot thorn- 
work. Convex forms, as the centres of brooches, the fringing balls set round 
nxiniatures, &c., are studded over with the minute gold points, each of which, 
with a patience and delicacy of hand that defy European imitation, is sepa- 
rately soldered to the thin plate base. Good, soft gold alone is used for 
the points, while the base is of slightly inferior metal. The articles arc 
finished by being placed into a sharply acid bath, which produces a clear, 
mat-gold bloom, that does not long survive wear and tear. Major McMnlion 
says that various castes wore ornaments of this sort before its suitabiuty for 
objects of English use came to notice. A bolder form of similar work 
is- called gokru, and is based apparently on tlie Sur. (Ihe cal 
trap of Indian and also of mediteval European war-fare.,. A oai 
studded -with spikes thrown to impede the progress of 
is' also called a ffokru.) This is worn by Jat men as an eatnng, an i 
same treatment is applied to women’s bracelet. Among other pat em 
produced by soldering small details on a base may be mentioned P ; 

tern of minute flowers. This is common all over India, but . 

perfectly done in the red-stained gold ornaments of Burmah. The 
paintings of Delhi are frequently set in gold cable twist patterns as y?®® , ' 
necklets and brooches. Small plaques of Pertabgarh enamel, a , 

cent green incrusted with tiny gold-chased patterns of figures jn » 

are also, with true and false avanturine, mounted in a 
almost invariable feature of Delhi work is a thin shell 
with better gold, or with stones of some kind and afterwards mle 
lac. The enamel work is often spoiled by being done, on gold o 
withstand without distortion the heat of the enamel are.- ... 
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that of Catch is wrought, and tho superficial cnCTaviii'’ of Tn 
silver plate is skilfully imitated. ‘ 

■workmen are more careful than Indian gold and siUvr;nU1'.- 
in the handling of the precious metals. As they u?o no hu.eli.*-.', 
filings cannot be preserved, as in English shops, in a leaih..r 'a,-rr' 
fitted to a drawer ; but they file on a wooden standard .'el in .a larcr- 
and their small crucibles for casting arc most carefully handled. '\'n 
pays some people to buy their ashes and sweepings for the sake ef 
gold .and silver ns they msiy yield. The Icadinii silversmith of li.’.i': 
presents his to the poor of his caste, and a respectable sum is nnnnd'.- 
extracted from the refuse of his shop. It is not often tliat l>p.'uea 
work of the boldest kind is seen in process of execution. I'lint {i 
say the embossed plates of a silver howriah, tbe large c.irtonc}/o.4Mf.,.J 
pendants of the necklaces with which the elephant is adorned, ih.' 
chairs made for Bajas and chiefs, ahd similar objects. It is impo>?il!.> 
not to admire the boldness with which the metal is handled in many i f 
these works, but it must be admitted that when new they arc not free tD)!:! 
a touch of vulgarity. 

The steps of gradation from such work to tho ornaments in comni 'n 
use are really very slight. There is no difference in the processes or ti>:?.', 
and the silversmith who shapes the c/jniinif for a native lady's Iv-ad di -.M 
not give it much higher finish than the elephant pendant receives. In tli'<, 
as in the goldsmith’s ne-atcr craft, tlie die or thappa is greatly ij'<od with 
a notable economy of labour. The ornament represents in many 
merely so much money, and neither the owner nor the maker, wlio 
usually as much shroff or money-lender ns craftsman, cares greatly abjitl in 
form. Many of the forms, however, arc beautiful, and few are entire!)' 
without interest. At Delhi a large variety is made, because tho wow' n 
of Bajputnnn, as well as those from tho nearer districts, are now cusloinnr.*. 

Large quantities of sham jewelry made of brass, coloured glass, and plria 
glass with tinted foil behind it, arc sold. These prcscn'c tho native form* 
of earrings, bracelets, and head ornaments, and are often very pretty. . \ wf 
by year, however, .a larger number of European imitations are. imjmrtod; 
notably large brass beads in open work rudely counterfeiting filigrai.'.'. 
It is not always easy to say in such things wlicrc Germany or I)irminKli-'’n 
ends and Delhi begins, for the stamped tinsel settings are comliiticd v.itii 
wire, silk and beads in the most ingenious wjiy, till the completed oriintn'’H>: 
resembles those made in good materials of real native^ work. 'I 
no affectation, however, about the ornaments cast in zinc for very p'’- r 
people, where the workmanship, though following the forms of silver nr:'^ 
gold, is rough and costless as tho material. A con.sidcrable amount 
taste is displayed in tho stringing and arrangement of small * 

glass beads. From one shop the writer purchased Jj2 iieekl.aces of d)li- r>'!. 
patterns, some in bonds, others made of seeds and suitalile xor 
others of lac, coated with yellow foil with coins, also in Inc, hnimingto | ''.’.n, 
and others in wood. No two were .alike, .anil the price asked for tli" •<- 
two rupees. To a native purchaser it would have been less. /*owlicrt! 
can so mucdi bravery be bought at so cheap a rate ; and from 
quoted by Dr. Fallon about Delhi dandyism, it would appear tfi-t '■ • •■■} 
finery is a ‘note’ of the place. . -i . r,. •5-.> 

The coppersmiths arc no less skilful than the woriccrs in , yV*!; • 
Lahore and other copper bazar.*, visitors .are irivarialny <ilT''ri fl r. . ^ 

degchis', and most of the smiths from other idacfS admit t''- | 

not so skilful with 
shaping a circular ves 

solder pieces on ; while a good Delhi coppen 


oi inc siniuis irom omer i,.*!- In 

the hammer and =tal:c {snttdin) as ti''***' ‘ 

Jssel of changing diameter they find d 
ile a cood Delhi coppersmith shapes the whc-.*- 
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no apparent effort, but it leaves the thread pcrfoctlv covered mfh 
gold evenly coiled ; no silk showing and no uneven ovorlannin--' 
The exceeding tenuity to which gilded silver can be drawn out aL^i 
yet retain an unbroken surface -of gold h.as been continuallv dwU 
upon in all accounts of wire-drawing. It does not pay to draw out 
tinsel so fine. Silver unfortunately will bear tlie admixtiire of a consider- 
able quantity of copper -witliout losing colour to pnlinarv oyej; 
and Delhi kalahatun contains often more copper then 'the p'urcliaw 
bargained for. _ Tbe various qualities of gold thread arc discriminatnl 
at a -glance with perfect accuracy by experts. I have often failed 
to assort a series of skins according to their v.ilue — a task which is 
easy to any gold^ embroiderer. It is evident from a tradition men- 
tioned in Mr. Griffiths’ catalogue of Bombay contributions to the Calcutta 
InteriiJitional Exhibition, 1SS4, that tbe manufacture of gold thread is 
of some standing. Mr. Griffiths writes : “ Ahnieddbdd and Surat worlccrs 
state that their ancestors came from Champaner, and that the craft iras 
originally carried on by Mnsalmans at Debli .nnd Agra, under -tlie 
patronage of tbe Mugbal Government. A tradition is cunent that a' 
goldsmith from Chdmpaner went to Delhi and happened to see gold 
and silver thread, and wanted to learn the art, but could get no information. 
Feigning blindness he got himself employment as a cooly to hammer 
the bars of silver. There he learned the art of gilding and drawing 
wire to the required thinness. He afterwards opened a workshop 
in his native town, whence the process was carried to Ahmaddhiid, 
Paithan in the Nizam’s territory, Surat, Yeola, Poona, and Bombay.” 
This story is told, muiatis mufandiSf of nearly every skilled handicraft in' 
existence, hut it seeuis to show that the art was uukuown in' 
the rich Hindu region of Gnzerat. ’ 

The gold thread work of Gulbnrga further south was also Nnham- 
madnn. So it appears likely that the early Hindu civilization, concerning 
the splendours of which so much has been written, was innocent of golden 
tissues. . 

Embroidery on leather for shoes has been mentioned as one of tlic 
uses to wbicli gilt thread is put. But this is only one of many nscs. As 
gold thread is not easily worked on the needle, it is usually laid on Ike 
surface of the cloths to be ornamented and tacked down at intervals with 
a stitch of silk throngh the fabric. To do this conveniently so that one 
hand is free to pass the reel on which the gilt thread is wound, •while the 
other stitches it down, a frame is necessaij ; hence gold embroidery is callm 
harchdb, fcame work. But this name seems to bo used to distinunisU 
more particularly tbe large embossed work familiar in Stale cicphan 
jjiools, masnads and tbe like. Tbe finest examples of this work must tie 
sought for in native States and in European museums, and it is hut 
that large and important pieces are now wrought. In cases where the wJjo e 
of tbe field is to be covered with gold work, a stout cottom cloth is stretc k’' 
on the frame. On this the design is drawn by tbe naij/gash, and the par ^ 
to be raised are worked over with thick, soft cotton, dyed yellow, 
on tbe surface from a reel, and stitched doAvn at each passing with I 
sewing thread. Tbe centre veins of leaves and other forms 
•with stitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thus produced in • 
cotton thread. Over these forms the gold and silver thread is lau , '■ 

lines following sometimes those of tbe cotton underlay and ‘ V 
going in opposite directions. For the grounds, varieties of has ^ 
and herring-bone stitches are adopted ; spangles and lines of ^ ® 
sulma are introduced to mark and relievo tbe leading lines of the p • • 
Several men work at once on these fabrics, and they arc not h , , 
execution as this description may seem to indicate. The sheen o 
threads interlaced in different directions as the^- cross over raised s 
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pcdesinl, \vli5ch is very frequently the richly cnrrcfl base of one of tli»» en 

nchorl pillars common in the old bniWings of Delhi. 

Gold lace proper is not now, Sir, Stojzdon writes, so much used as before 
the hlutmy. “At present Husain Bakhsh and Ids son Aziz BakIi»Ti are 
the only manufacturers in Delhi.” Tlic mnehine used is an excoedmelj 
neat contrivance, nn elaborate loom in miniature, the Leddle strings con- 
verging to a sort of pedal board, like that of an organ on a minute scale. 
The great toe, which in the native foot is flexible and free in moTemmi 
picks out and depresses each hcildlc in turn witli unening precision. This 
qnadrumanous facility of grasp is of the greatest use in silk-winding, braiding, 
and gilt cord-making, tbe great toe being constantly used to hold the work. 

Silk embroidery^ is of soveral kinds, A long loose .stitch in white 
filoselle, worked in pine or other forms on grey, blue, and other coloura 
of Cashmere (English), is one of the commonest. Sliawls and articles of 
female attire arc the usual fonns, but it is not now fashionable. The 
woollen fabrics of Cashmere and Amritsar are .also decorated with silk 
embroidery. This is frame work in all cases. Satin of European make is 
coming inlo increased use for silk embroidery, and some of the recent 
])af terns, notably one counterfeiting the markings in peacocks’ feathers, are 
hrillinnt and effective. As a rule, however, it can scarcely be said that 
tin's gay and attractive work is good or even tolerable art when judged by 
any serious standard. There seems to be a touch of fltmsincss in most 
Delbi work, and this characteristic is not likely to be cured by the determina- 
tion of the public on one hand to pay cheap prices and of the dealer on the 
other to secure largo profits. 

Some cotton-printing is done of no remarkable quality. Sflver tinsel- 
printing on Turkey red muslin, salu, i.s made in quantities for weddings, 
&c., but it i.s inferior to that of Karigra and Rohtak. 

The miniature painting of Delhi has grown from the practice of illmni- 
nnting costly ^I.S. hooks, introduced from Persia, and greatly in favour at 
tlifi idugJial court in its palmy days The names of caliigr.iphers of the 
IStli ccntuiy still .survive in Fer-ia, though little remains that can be confi- 
dently nttribntcd to them. During the IGth .and 17th centuries the ait, 
which from the manner of its growth and fostering, .as well as from the 
costly .splendour of its finest c.xamples, lias some right to be called a Royal 
one, flourished in India. The catholic spirit that led the great Akbar to 
have Sanscrit epics translated into Persian, inclined him to look favourably 
on the limner’s art, though it is opposed to hluhammadau religious canons. 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Ahbari makes the monarch s.ay There are many 
that hate painting, but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a 
painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God ; for in sketching an^ 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs one after the other, he 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, ana is forci 
to think of God, the only giver of life, and will fhns increase in 

knowledcc.” ... ., 

The courtly author may be responsible for the form of this ut cr , 
but there can bo no doubt about the spirit in which the_ Emperor 
the liberal arts. It is true that there are no representations ^ 3 

in ^luhammndan architecture, excepting in the altogether abnonnaJ po • 
corations tof the north front of Lahore Fort ; but it is clear that the p 
limner w.ns encouraged in the practice of his art. There is sc^e y 
collection in existence that docs not include examples of 3 , j 

pictures, air. W. W. Hunter writes.: “ The Eoyal Libraiy at Wma 

contains the finest examples in this bye-path of art. i„.t. -en- 

o£ the Shdh Jahdn Hameh, purchased in Oudli for £1,200 in the last « . 
turj, and now in possession of Her Majestj*, trill amply repay a . 
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Chapter IV, C. is that, the craftsman leams to do one thing, and then «oe>i on 

Prices Weiehts Dellii draughtsmen many mrs 

and Measarw and English gentlemen and ladies and English sohlk-r^' 

Oommtmications. to-day -when , left to himself the naqqash shows English pcoph in 

-the costume of sixty years ago. The lady, even in pictures of arailTOv 

station, wears a huge poke bonnet, large gigot sleeves, her waist is jnn 
under her arm, her skirts are short and tied sandals are on her feet. The 
British officer inTariably wears a cocked hat and a high cravat, while 
the private soldier, is crowned by the tall infantry shako with a lar<T} 
round knob atop ; a head dress, by the way, which copied from our trooa=!, 
is still worn by the retinues of some native princes. ’ 


Delhi p^ting. 


The^ introduction of photography is gradually bringing about a 
change in Delhi miniatures. The artists are ready to reproduce in colonr 
any portrait that may be given to them ; and, although sometimes the 
hardness of definition and a certain inky quality of the shadows ol 
some photographs are intensified, much of their work in this line is 
admirable. The stiffness which used to be their unfailing clmracterislic 
is disappearing ; landscape, a branch of art treated in indigenous art 
with stern conventionality, is attempted in a freer spirit, and it scoir.s 
not unlikely that a new and perhaps more fresh and vital way of looking 
at nature may be adopted. Supposing this change to ho desirable, a point 
that is not absolutely certain, the Delhi work of tOrday is strongly marked 
by the faults of its qualities — the excessive delicacy and minuteness of 
handling, well expressed by their customary phrase, ei bal qalm, a brash 
of a single hair, the quality of the handling being far more esteemed tlinii ■ 
sound drawing, good colonr, or truth of effect. 


The ivory used for miniatures is prepared in the city, and the mounts, 
said to be of Aleppo glass, are also cut, rounded and >poli3hed here. 

Course and natoe There axe no statistics available for the general trade of the.dis- 
of trade, trict, though the total value of the imports and exports of the Muni- 
dpahty of Delhi for the last few years and a brief notice of the trade 
of the city will be found in Chapter VI, and Table No. _ XXV ^’cs 
particulars of the river traffic that passes through the district. The 
exports and imports of food-grains have already been noticed at page 
121, The trade of the district as a whole practically coincides witli 
that of the city, its great central emporium, and cannot usefully ho 
brought under separate description. ' . 


Prices, wnges, rent- 
rates, interest. 


SECTION 0.— PEIOES, WEIGHTS AND MBASDBES, 

* AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table N 0 .-XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commoditic.? 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are f Jj* 
Table .No. XXVH, and rent rates in Table No. XXI ; but both 
sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. The la e « 
pages 139-40 shoTO the village prices for the last twenty ‘ ; 

ascertained at the recent Settlement, together with the rates assii 
for assessment purposes.. 
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lloads. 


■Chap ter l y, 0, ^jputana State Railway, all using, the 'station helongino' to the 

Prices, Weights • Indian R^lway. The two former are of the broad or*’ five feet 

and Measures and the latter the narrow or metre gauge. The two former 

Communications, cross the river at Dehli which is their terminus,, whence the 
Kaiiways Rajputana State Railway traverses the district in the direction of 
• Gurgaonforabouttwelvemiles;,with bne station at' Palam, about 
ten miles from Dehli. 

The main lines of road are up and down the. Grand Tninh Hoad,, 
the Agra, road, the Gurgdon road (for Rew^i and Pirospur Jhirka), 
and the, Rohtak road for the due west parts. A ci-oss-road lino of 
importance comes into Sunipat tahsil from Kharkhaudah in Rohtak 
going eastward to Baghpat, and there is some little trafiic along the 
Chhansah and Kahulpnr Bangar line in . the south. It would be 
good to have a public thoroughfare along the banks of the canal. 
Some of the heaviest traffic of the country lies in the cotton, gur, 
and grain_ carts of the canal villages of Sunipat.. The cross-conntiy 
lines of road in that part of the taJisil are often soft and rutty, vciy 
often cut up by wrong-headed water-courses that seem to think the 
more turns they can take the better, and being on a high level 
'compared with the long-used hollowed-out lanes, frequently flood 
them more copiously than the fields intended for irrigation. If on 
the new line of the canal a good kacha road were, laid domi on one 
side, and if country traffic were not merely winked at but encouraged 
and developed, it would prove a real and great benefit. A very full 
list of the roads will be found in Appendix IX to Mr. Maconachie's 
Settlement Report. The table at the top of next page shows the 
principal roads in the district stage by stage, with the conveniences 
for travellers to be found at each stage. 

Beides the metalled roads, there are several important un- 
metalled roads in the Dehli district ; — 

Dehli towards Gurgaon vi& Baraich 
. Sarai Haliillah Khan to Kajafgarh 
Basant to Najufgarh 

Nangloi Jat to > ajafgarh ... ... 

Azadjiur to Baghpat 

Between Gurgaon and Bahddurgarh »td Najafgarli 
Kajafgarh to Dahisrah 
Nangloi Jat to Alipnr 

Sunipat to Maniarpur ferry ... ... 

Kharkaudoh via Tbdna Kalan to B&ghpat 
Sunipat to Baghpat ... ••• 

Badli to Zafarpur via Sunipat ... 

the old imperial road but not now kept up. There are also others 

• of less importance. * , . t • mio 

Besides the police rest-houses ’ mentioned above, there is 
at Najafgarh. The dak bungalows are completely fumisliea an 
provided -mth servants. The police bungalows are furmshea, 

have no servants. _ T^ irnmal 

There are two lines of horse dak running from Dehli to Kara 

and Rohtak, They are run by a contractor, Moti Ram 


Post offices. 


11 miles. 

12 ■„ 

9 „ 

7 „ 

16 „ ■ 

10 „ 

24 „ 

10 

11 .. 

18 „ • 
]2 j, 

29 „ 


sidized by Government A railway, 
opened from Rewari to Hissar, and this passes within about 20 . 

Rohtak, whence, for the future, the mails iviU be dehvered m iw 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A—CENERAL AND MILITARY. 

The Dehli district forms one of the districts under the control 
of the Commissioner of Dehli. The ordinapr head-quarters staff 
of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial Asas- 
tant Coinmissioner, one Assistant Commissioner, two Extra- Assistant 
Commissioners, Judge of the Small Cause Court, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, two Assistant District Superintendents of Police, 
and the Civil Surgeon. One of the Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
is generally a European in charge of the Treasury, and one of the 
Assistant Distriet Superintendents of Police is specially in charge 
of the City Police for which he receives an additional allowance. 

There are three ta/isds, 
Sunipat, Dehli and Ballab- 
garh, all connected by me- 
talled roads, and each in 
charge of s, taJisilddr, "who is 
assisted by a itdih tahilddr. 
The village revenue staff is 

shown in the margin. 

There are two Munsifis in the district, one having jurisdiction 
within the Ballabgarh tahsil, and one having jurismction withm 
the Sunipat tahsu, and 20 villages of the Deh’li iahsil. There is 
no MunsifPs Court at the Sadr, the Small Cause Court taking 
its place. ... n 

The statistics of dvil and revenue litigation for the last five 


lahiU. 

EaoaaeoB 
and Naiba. 

GirdBirara. 

Fatiraria. 

Dehli ... 

a 

8 

SI 

Sanipat 

2 

3 

62 

Uallabfiarh ... 

2 

2 

61 


years are given in Table No. XXXIX. ‘ . 

The executive staff of the district is supplemented by two 
;benches of Honorary Magistrates, one at Dehli, and the second at 
Sunipat. . j 

The Police Force is controlled by a District Superintendent ana 
two Assistants, one of whom is in special charge of the dty of Denii. 
The strength of the fence, as given in Table I of 1881-1882, is shewn 
in the margin. In addition to these, 908 village watchmen are em 
^ ployed, giving an 

average of 1T2 men 
per village (see Chap- 
ter IH, page 90) ; the 

largest number la 
found in Narela and 
Mahiauli, which have 
11 chm/dddrs each ; 
the most prevalent 
castes among these 
are Shaikhs. Fakirs 
Brahmins, Sweepers 


Claas of Police. 

Total 

atrength 

Dibtbibvzios. 

standing 

gnard. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

Diatrict (Iiapemi} ... 

617 

100 

417 - 

Cantonment ... ... 

n 


31 

Mumcipal 

691 

««« 

691 

Cnnal ... -.. 

23. 

23 

•a» 


1,141 

182 

1,0X9 
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^ Table No. XXXI mves details of balances, remissions nnd 
agricultural advances for tbe last fourteen years; Table No XXX 
shows the amount of ass^ed land revenue ; while Table No XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is assessed. Further details as to the basis,' -incidence, and workintr 
of the current Settlement will be . found in the next section of thu 
Chapter. 


Table No. XXX VII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle and prima^ schools of the district. The high school 
is at Dehli, and consists of two parts, English and Vernacular. 
There are iniddle schools for boys at Najafgarh, Arab Serai, Palam, 
Mabrauli, Ballabgarh, Fari'dabad and Sunipat 

There are primary schools for boys in the following places in the, 
Dehli tahdl : Arab Serai, Palam, Najaf^rh, Purana Kila, Aliganj 
Serai Eahulla Khan, Madipur, Nangloi, Karala, Kanjhaola, Jaunti, 
Tihar Nangal, Biha, Bijwasan, Mitraon, jWaunda, Bhawana, 
Narela, Shamspnr, Alipur ; in the Ballabgarh tdhU, at Mahrauli, 
Ballabgarh, Faridabad, Mothki Masjid, Chiragh Dehli, Badarpur, 
Tilpat, Bhopani Khan, Kheri Tagah, Gharura, Atali, Mohana Sikia, 
Paota ; in the Sunipat tahsil, at Sunipat, Nangal JalAauli, ICailanah, 
Murthal Bhatgaon, Larsauli, Ganaur Purkhas, Garhi IJrahminan, 
Bohat, Gohnah, Kundal. There are primary schools for girls atNizam- 
ul-din and Ballabgarh. The district lies within the Delhi circle, 
which forms the <3iar]^e of the Inspector of Schools at Dehli Table 
No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the Census of 1881, 
and the general state of education has already been described at page 52. 

Besides these district schools, there are several owing tbeir origin to 
private enterprise. Foremost of all comes the Anglo-Arabic School, 
It is supported by the proceeds of the Ihtimad-ul Daula endowment 
fund. Ihtim4d-ul Daula, Nawab Fazil Ali Khan, prime minister in 
the Court of Oude, in 1829 endowed the Dehli College with the sura 
of Bs. 70,000, The income of the endowment has been applied ex- 
clusively to the education of the Muhammadans of Dehli since 1872, 
when the present school was established. On the 31st March 1883 
it consisted of — 


fl) Middle Department ... 

[21 Upper Pomaiy Department 
[3j Lower „ „ ... 


■ ... 30 boys 

... ... I, 

««« ' ... 187 „ 

Total 306 boys. 


The next institution to he noticed is the Government Normal 
School for the training of vernacular teachers or students, who sto 
sent up firom all the districts of the Ambala circle for employment in 
the Vernacular Schools. On the SlstMarch 1883 -there -frerc 61 men 
under training. Attached to the Normal School is a Model Sc/ioo , 
consisting of a Lower Primary School. On the Slst .Mdrch 1883 
tained 34. pupils. In addition to the schools mentioned above, there 
are the following aided schools. : The Cambridge Mission Col g » 
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i^GnEal SebosL 


talist Dr. Springer. 3Ir. Cargill -.ras tLe next principal,' and an.-- 
him 3Ir. J. Tavlor, *prho lort hi? life in Delhi at the ontorealTcf & 
iTutinr through the treacheir of a Muhammadan •>nom he 
The lArair and School irere completeij sached during the 
hut manv of the Oriental ^orhs 'srere recovered after the onthr^* 
Tvas^ quelled- A neu- institntion vras founded in 1S-5S, and 
aSlkted to the tTniveratr of Calcutta in 186^ The old eile^ 
attained to great celehritj as an educationai insritution and 
duced many good scholars. Its pupils are to he found in p::£^cnH 
of trust throughout Dpper India. It educated up to the de^ret 
standards of the Calcutta Unireisitr ; and since I56S some of "tie 


highest places, both in the B. A and M. A examination® Imve been 
hdd by the students of this institution. 

In the heginning of 1858, after peace vras restored in Delhi z 


pnmaTT scnooi in tne unaon Dszsr: ana m tee latier jeit ^ 
same year this was converted into a District School Master Bim 
Chandar being appointed the first head master, and the expense c-ftie 
establishment being home by the Nawab Fund. The school is he'd 
in the large block of buildings between the d& bungalow and the 
church, which was originally the residence of dTawa'a Abdul Ahad 
Ehan, one of the Mimkers of the Emperor Shah Jaian. The o:-m- 
pound contains 3| acres of land and a boarding house for rmri 
stipend-holders. The building coiisists of a large hsIL wideh ob- 
tains the library, an examination room 90 x 211, and five good- 
azed rooms for the high school classes, the drardng master, and the 
Sanskrit teacher. It ""would appear that fi^m the date of Lori 
Lake’s annexation of the Delhi mbsfi in the beginning of the pr^rr 
century up to the 
Kesidency. From 
by the college classes and the principaL After the Muiinr, up to 
1S6G (when it was made over to the education authorities for me 




supermtenGence oi a European 
ers of English, Mathematic?, and general knowledge, (of whom 





is the IdbraiT of the extinct Delhi College. The _ ^ . 
employed in the High and Middle Schools only. In the DpperErim^ 
School, rituated in the citT, four Englishand three Ternscu^ r*a-'n- 

^ n »rrr ^ 



five years are given at the top of next paga 



The formal School is intended to train and mstract , 
and candidates for teacheiships in the Erinra^ ^~^r 

Ambala circle of inspecrion, which includes the 
and Amhala divisiona For several years previous to t_e ops— -s 
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Industrial School, specimens of Tarious trades and arts of pure Delhi manuf\cturo 
should he foraaed. On Colonel Holroyd’s application, the Jhiui* 
cipal Committee voted a lump sum of Rs. 3,000 for initial espcnsr?, 
and a monthly grant of Es. 250 for the establishment and the pay 
of pupils. 

The Manaepng Committee accordingly opened the school on the 
1st March in a house known as Amu Jan ka Diwan Xhanah, near the 
Tahaw^vu^ Masjid, with a staff consisting of a manager, three car|>cn- 
ters, a smith, a weaver, and a carpet-weaver. Since the school has born 
opened, the attendance has averaged 28, rtc., twelve carpol-wcavcrs, 
twelve caipenters and four in the smithy. The carpet-wcavers have 
already turned out fair work, and will exhibit probably this year in 
Calcutta. The boj's employed in this trade are hhktifs’ 
chavidrs and Christians. The carpenters’ class is composed of 
carpenters’ sons. They have made the school funiiturc from desi.i.'ns 
furnished by the manager, and are learning freehand dramng. The 
smith class is a small one, and is composed of Christian lad', 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a teacher in the Punjab, the 
Committee propose employing an as.sistant teacher of the School o! 
Art Bombay. Unfortunately the Lahore School of Art cannot sitjtpiy 
one, though at one time it was expected that a competent draughts- 
man could he got from there. Tliere are no female classe.s, and no 
examinations have been yet held ;hut in addition to the small .suin.« 
paid daily to the hoys, it is proposed to give scliolarship.s by and bye 
when the school is more advanced. A large quantity' of hooh.s on 
art', drawing, perspective, geometry and mechanics, a.s well as tiwls 
and a lathe, have been ordered from England ; and when thc.v arrive 
the school, -with a good teacher, will undoubtedly make rapid I'ru- 
gress and have increased attendance, as Delhi hoys are* vory 

apt. , 1 I 

AnploArabic After the recapture of Dehli in 1857, a school was e.stabli.'hon on 

School. tlic ruins of the old Dehli College, which was .at first .siij)i>on* 'J 
entirely from the jirocecds of the Nawab Fund, and aftenvauL pa 
from that ftmd, and partly from Government grant. In 1 S7i. it 
considered advisable by' the local Govcniment to ppend the in'ofn'. 
of the Kawah Fund exclusively for the education of Mnsalmans, aa i 
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73 
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64 
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• Includes 48 students of the Model School attsebed to Xormal Schnol. 
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V.— AJ>M)N'l«TnATJOX AXI> I'lKAXCE. 


Titutalic Asyhuii. 


CliaptcrV, A. cnnvcnifnt for Ujr |iu|iiiloim hjiIhu*!)?!, a.'« v/ell as for the dty The 
Mnitary. i« Itospjtal aiid disprnsan*. 11, j» hnsjatal will front the 

n II • f -I Tf f. » “»'• f'M til*; bank of the ranal on a tlrr 'iml 

ail-. U.. I!cv,l. Mr. Kmill, r,rH„: Bapt!.,t MWo„, firrtS 
the. l)i.>ip n.‘>arv v.-hf„ Vice I’nsirlcut in 1804, and the .Sadr 

Di.^vinsan- was fi.midi-ilby the Civil .Surgeon, Bn Smith, in 
1802. Nat ivi‘ Bortor Cholani Almuul Ivhim having held charWfor 
the la.st 2! ycar^c ^ 

The Ltinatie Asylum foumlerl in 1810, cxi.sfcd til! 1 SGI, when 
it w.n.s broken up and the whole of the inin.ate.? transferred to 
Lahore. From 1801 to 1.S07, the bnildin^jj w.a.s tised for jail work- 
!.hiij«. but in (he hitter ye.ar w.-i.s .'itpiin t.akeii for thn pnrpo-sc for 
whieh it \v.a« oriipnally intendetl. The Asylmn covers an ohlong' 
plot Ilf j^fiund, •} 2(1 feet by 470 f..-e( ; it Issilnafed on a high anil 
wi‘U ilmuied p!i:-i{iu,i above f ho /.'//'M/or and abont a mile from the 
Iwd of the .Intnna wlih-h runs to (he e.a.sf, towards which (he buildings 
faec. The ofit'dde walls are eotapo.'ir-d, as fire all the buildings 
of the A.syinm, of f. tom; and lime mortar ma.‘>onry ; they arc ?nh- 
yhnthl tan! n-ell built. The building consi.ds of an office, obser- 
vation wfirfb’, sr'pnrate rell.M, hospital, work .shops, principal ward, 
and separate roon, :. ivnrds for women, and Fnro})ean wards. 

TJi‘Ti ‘ 11 n-i.'ij f»ir iM.ilei ,, ,, , *'■ 

.. rcin.iK'.i • , . , I 


sr. 

15 


Te'nlf*. 


IPO 


The prerenl staff consists of one Beputy Sup’rintendent, one 
hospital :is.'i.stnnt, on«- hi;ad wanler, eleven warilcrs. ouft matron, 
t wo a,ssj,stant and iie-niaK TIje o,.m>ni! mrumgemenf of the Asylum 
is as folhiw.s: 'J'li** males sleep, either in the bamick, or in t he 
rooin.s in (he cvnlrai yanl. Four keepers sleep in the barrack with 
(he {iutient-s. C'riminuls and tl.'ingerons lunatics arc ^ confined 
sepanitely at night. Both the feinab.' warders pass (ho night with 
female patieiit.s. Hie whole of the inmates an* awoke about sunrise 
anil are taken out. ami after n thw, varying with the seasons, 
lho.se llmt. will work go in th.-ir various uinployincnts. They have 
their morning meal at 10 a,.m., and re.st till* abntit 2; and then 
working till l*. M., when they are bathed and washed in summer 
and have their evening meal ; after dinner they amuse tbeinscbes 
with musical iu.stnunent and cards, &o., till sunset or dark; when 
they go to bed. The following tigiircs show the working of the 
Asylum for the last five yc.ars. 
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Tol»l, 


Female. 

Total. 

187fi 

1870 

1B.S0 

18S1 

18S3 . 

p.no 

8,213 

7 705 
0,Jt7 
10.407 

1.11 

rr>3 

4J7 

pr>2 

C07 

0.250 

8,790 

8.243 

0.810 

10,074 

110 

01 

70 

8S 

03 

20 

SI 

10 

so 

s-J 

145 

118 

05 

105 

115 
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CHAP. V.—AD5rmSTRAT10X ANT) nx,\N*CE. 


CJhapter V, A. 

General and 
Idilitary, 

CantontuEnfs, 
troops, &c. 


defences are mainly confined to the double ofiject of 
the city, and protecting the Eaihvay cotnmnnicatron 

Jainna. This is at present secured by the Fort, and by a Garr>' 

consisting of : — 

3 Batteir Garrison ArtillciT. 

4 Companies of Enropcan Infantry. 

1 ReRimcnt of Hatire Infantry. 

the Europeans' residing in the Fort, and the Native Fojpm-nt h 
the adjoining lines of Darya Ganj. The Fort -wall is alwnit 1 j mi; 
in circumference, and on the cast side, where coincident with thf nj .- 
■wall, consists of a simple vaulted drop of 20 feet to the h d 
the Jamna,, the remainder being a masonry -wall 40 foci h:;*!; 
•with a double tier of loopholes, and protected by a va'iit'.! 
ditch 12 feet deep -with a covered -way and glacis. The two 
gates, the Lahore Gate on the -west, and Delhi on the .couth, aro 
protected by rectangular masonry envelopes armed with orJnsiKo. 
firing through embrasures. The flanks of these envelope.^ 
from the enceinte, "which commands them by ton feet. On th ' 
north side is the important out-work of Salfmgarh, 
from the enceinte by a small channel of the Jamnfi 30 yards wM \ 
spanned by a masonry bridge. This work has an earthen parrijv*. 
with stone revetment, 25 feet high. Its interior is coinni:«id':d 
from .the enceinte and the Railway passes along the level <‘f it' 
ierre plein, entering by a masonry bridge over the small chann* ! rf 
the Jamna at the west, and passing directly on to the main Jatot;! 
bridge on the east side. On each of the main gate envoloju's nri' 
mounted : — 


Two 24-pr, ... Smooth-bore gonJ 

„ 8-inch ... ... Howitzers 

,. 8-inch .. .. Mortars 

which both command the town and sweep the ditch. On an ir.- 
dicated portion of the N. face of the enceinte arc two S-inf-h 
howitzers sweeping the line of Railway in opposite dircdioti?, sri 
in Sah'mgarh arc two 24>-pr, smoothbore guns commanding { -•' 
bridge and river, and one 8-inch howitzer sweeping the main 
from the towm at the east, whilst finally within the fort arc fonr l-r.n 
9-pr. field guns, and two 12-pr, brass howitzers. The total ordnan 
thus available is : — 

Six 24.pr. .. .. S.n. GnM 

Seven 8-inch .. . •• irov/itrets 

Foot 8- „ .. — Mortars 

Six — P'-''* 

for which the requisite stores and 200 rounds per gun are 
tained within the fort. The fort is commanded from uic lyUi-'’ 
at distances varying from 1,000 to .3,000 yard.s, and the '' 

‘i interfered with by foliage and bnif'Wv’' 
of fire round the wau / '■* 
where considerable 


intervening ground is much 

but the glacis gives a good, clear field of fire round the 
.oOO yards, except at the north-’west, where considerab.c 
wottld be nece.s.sary in anticipation of a siege. A sebeme e r 
armament of the fort, including rifled C4-X)r. tind40-j*T. gun-. 
rifled howtzers, has been matured, and porno of the 
on the easlcrn face prepared, but this will not be taken m 
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CHAP. V. — ^ADJIINISTEATIOir AND FINANCE. 


Chapteir V, 3. 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 
Early Revenue Ad- 
ministration. 



Summary Settle- ©state was fairly lucky, the Settlements made ivith it 

menta. appear to have been in Sunipat as follows : — 


1. — Before 1817 — the existing demand. 

2. ~From 1817-18 to 1824-25— First Summary Settlement. 

3. — From 1825-26 to 1829-30 — An agreement, or series of aptccmenf*, 

hardly authorised enough to be calMa 
Settlement. 

4. — From 1830-31 to 1840-41 — Second Summary Settlement. 

6 . — From 1841-42 to 1872 — Begnlar Settlement. 

But in the earlier period it is not uncommon to find years 
noted as taJisU khdm, showing the assessment to have broken down.* 
Under such circumstances, farms naturally were common, and when 
they broke down direct management had. to be resorted to vitli ren' 
significant results. Thus, in 1824, in an occasional report, 48 wlla^? 
are mentioned as held in &rm ; while, in about the same year, 39 
villages which had been assessed at Ks. 70,005, when held untlor 


* The village of Bidhnauli, for instance, experienced the follomng •ncissJtu'lf’ 
of assessment : — 

From 1819-20 to 1822-23 ... ... ... Ks. 

From 1823-24—1824-25 tahxtt khdm, average ... » 

From 1823-26 — 1829-30 ... ... ... n 

From 1830-31 — 1832-33 ... ... 

From 1833-34—1842-43 ... ... .— u. 

From 1843-11 -18/3-74 ... ... ... • nn 

This looks as though there had been considerable over-assessment at nisi , « 
other hand in a village close by, Bagru, a rapid increase was made.^ 

From I8l7-)8 to 1825-26it paid... 

From 1826-27 to 1833-34 
In l834-3a ... ... ... 

In 1835-36 
From 1836-37 to 1843-44 
From 1844-45 onward 


Es. 


2.250 

1,774 

2.300 

2.222 

iflOo 

1,651 


1,631 

1,659 

2,2S6 

2,857 

3,576 

3,900 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue. 

The Re^iiior Sroltlc* 
nieutof Sunipat. 



IflirahaT* 

din. 


) IciUk \ 

i 

\ 1 

' _ - r Fotjjier 

Sunipat Bingar i BpsuIst Set- 
(. tlcmont ... 
f Foniipr 

„ Cbadar < lirzaiar Sct- 
(, fiement ... 

CnaxcE oy Totai, Tausii. ... 

2,32.131 

■ 2.49.182 
1,27,801 

1.08.049 

11,593 

12.402 

.6,545 

6.354 

. ... 

2,618 

1,135 

— • 2, *3721 

6,554] 2.7'>.5:?j 
...• ■) 135,3475 

! 

3.024 1 lias?3 5 

-22,710 

•f716 

+3,753 j +10,455 j ' -7,751 ) 


Sir. Edmotistone considered these rednctions neeessa^r, “It 
Avas ascertained," says he speaking more particulariv of the Ehafe-, 
“that the greatest difficulty had been invariably experienced in 
" realizing the demands of Government; that, nohvithstan^g strer.v.- 
awl vy.U nmniracd c^orfe, the district officers and their subardin- 
ates had been baffled ; and that balances had been frequent andlaoge.” 

Ite ivorking. Relief Avas sufficiently given only in the Khadar — the asessioent 

there Avith one or trvo exceptions, for Avhich there are especial reascn^ 
Avas moderate, and its results has been, a success. The Bangar assess- 
ment T.-as too lugh ; that is, for a continuance. The soil then must hare 
been still in its first burst of glorious fruitfulness under canal irriga- 
tion. The sight of a good B'ingar Arillage then must indeed hare 
been one to inspire confidence ; the eJiOr Avas a very imperfectlj 
understood evil, and its poAA'er of expansion could not be foreseen Si 
the heaA-y rates of Rs. 3-2 and Rs. 1-10 vrere levied on the 'noM 
and hdrdni lands Avdlh confidence, and the Settlement Officer rras 
able to predict “ a speedy and perfect restoration of the j^.rgsmh 
"(Bangar) to that state of prosperity which has hitherto distingaisfleil 
•‘it.” These expectations Arere partly realized. The palmy days tf 
the Bangar Avere probably the first ten years of the Regular Seale- 
ment. Enormous irrigation vras carried on, and as yet it had cor 
made its sIoAA-Iy, but surely -workiDg result felt As years went ta 
boAvever, the calamity became apparent and the series of redactors 
began, Avhich in all amount to nearly 23,000 rupees.* 

After this there Avere no more reductions, doubtles b:-ean55 
the end of the Settlement term Avas draAring near. 3Ieanw^2 
the Kliadar was going on favourably ; there seems re^ons to 
that throughout the thirty years of Settlement its developmcj:. 
has been steady and decided Like the “ happy country” of chss® 
reference, its annals are a blank, or nearly so; the total balances 
being Es. 2,942, an insignificant amount which remained unpaid on 
the one or two villages which by some overaght had 
heavily burdened, and even these came short only in the bad 7^’ 
1860-63. The balances in the E^gar too were very insigun^cK^ 
Rs. 1,456 ; but there was an ever increasing and much more 
tructive loss than that of money going on, the effect 
noAv seen. The results of the Settlement working 
summed up. For the B^gar, bad, be(^use 
men cultivating it axe not in so good conditio n as at the = 

* There was a recovers in 1872 of l,0iS rapeas. on ' 

Than! Tvhoril, reuovatei bj caaal'-silting — ^ most ialerfisling aa*! 

* i 
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Chapter V, E. 

Land and Land 
EeTeane- 
EaiJr.'csTa. HkIt 


CHAP. V,— l^D:.I^asrHAT^o^• 


mentofi1iew-a£raa.-3sibTK= 1..5-5,70I fir c-nj r- 



Tvis promptlT pa;'i ap to io the 3a=t pfe. A 

once mcde ajoa the arurag? of ten jecr;‘ rever-ce e;]!sr:::c 5 axiefb? *:• 
the Eaia 5 on a total of Rs. 1.6?,loI-S-0-“ ~ 

Thisjam^t referj^ to 131 rillag-M eignt cf haibB-n srl- 
s^jqnentlr transferred to Gtiigaon a*ia Bnlandsnanr. hlz. Cxper ne- 
on to obserre ; — 

As might hrre toen ex:.*?ete3. the late chieTs e:!!ert5:-rs '^•Ke rcj 
heaTj. la the rea-r 1?55 he had slso'atelr lafi a us tf 2-. iJ-'l.C’Xu 
The nsnai ctiisevoeaoe easoed ; lislf the TOIseeis desertef. aai ih? en. 2 ?i 
chiefiaia rwh-reatei the remtiader. The srasllest ams-tri. ra i Tsry I'.: 
ceases, ■rri:; Rs. In sxch a rear, cne-hzlf ■yidf. naSer :c 

sv'ftejii, hare ;>ee3 celleri-e-L The crsessnient r err sanentnei h 3=. 

The <s:lcaIstio::5 -rr^re thus : — 


I ire rears are-rara •» 

12 rears de." ... 

SamasJT Settlement ... 

By r.tss „ 

Estrs A.»?:*~ 2 t> yrjzosiils 
IJerj^e'S icsd smtifened 


••• 


#«« 

#•« 


J. 52 ii ':2 


j ne rednetien on the Snrnnmry .Settleraeni smennt? to n5rr.y_2'. 
The re?n 3 : ;s a hsprj mecn l»etr-f!=2 i;se he^rnr tsserH^t S'-ctaes 



'•illazes of Rotralaf Settlement : — 


Jur. tTco'd trrre? tie rrrnnrary/cr.r'j is 
As lh*/aT'.'a"£to''d l-efere me Ilcnnr 
Tije demand i>etcre rer£? 5 rn 
After the Untinr z. Teazit-.n of 


SAC'St-' 

^ 222 '' hsttiesr 



“ Delhi and PaltraL ~Hch at that time Hned^ cn ether — ; / 




Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
' Bevenne. , 
Principles of assess- 
- meat. 


OiEeers of the 
Settlement. 


■ Bisfrihntion of 
Ballnbffarb villages 
by circles. 


General facts bear- 
ing on the assess- 
ment. 


166 CHAP. V.— ALUHNISTHATION A^^) FINANCE. 


Settlement operations -were conducted under the Land "RevpiiMe 
Act, X X X I II, of 1871 wliich came into force on January 1st. ],S7;2 
-and the rules published by the Local Government in acoordat;-”! 
•thereuith ; the instructions for assessment were as follows - 


“ The general principle of assessment to be followed is that It? fi .r. 
emhient demand for land revenue shall not exceed the estimated rale.’ n 
lialf the net produce of an estate, or in other words ohc-hnU the share o' tb 
produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landinni eitli.-- in- 
money or kind. In applying thi® principle in tlic case of the ilifirirtA 
above named, where produce rents prevail, special attention should K' given 
by the Settlement Officer to produce estimates. 


“ In estimating the land revenue demand, the Settlement Officer rill 
take into consideration all cirenmstanees directly or indirectly Icar'in:; 
upon the assessment, such as rent rates where money rates exist, the 1 mI;i? 
and character of the people, the proximity of marts for the di.«pf'S.il ri 
produce, facilities of communication, the incidence of past as?psm'!:t>, 
the existence of profits from grazing and the like. These and other con- 
siderations must be allowed their weight. 

“ The gross assessments for each Settlement Circle haring been fram-i! 
by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, revenue rate v 
on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross nsscssnimt, 
together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to the fluvtrn- 
ment for preliminary sanction, and will, wlicn sanctioned by tlie I/*'l 
Government, form the basis of assessment of particnlnr cstate.s in the cirfh’ ; 
but in the assessment to be ultimately adopted full consideration niust b 
given to the special circumstances for each estate. Tlic principle laid 
in Rnle I is to bo observed in the assessment in each case." 

The charge of the Settlement, as ■well as that of Kamal on'l 
Gurgaon, was entrusted to Mr. Oswald Wood, who remained in 
charge of the Delhi Settlement 'till November 3rd,_ 1877 , v/henkj 
gave over to Mr. Ch'anning. After this ' Mr. Chamiing held cfiio: 
for a short time, with Mr. Wilson as Assistant ; and, on 
10th, 1878, Mr. Maconachie took ovei? from the latter who h'|‘ 
been in temporary charge. Mr. Maconachie brought operatioib to 
a close in 1880 and reported upon them in the same year. 

The area is 385 square miles -with 283 -villages. Extreme length 
30, and breadth 20 miles. The assessment circle.^ were six ; anu W'- 
described by Mr. Maconachie in his report in great detail. 


1. — Khadar Hangar ... ... 

II. — Bangiir ... ... 

III. — Daliri Sailabi ... ... 

IV. — Zerkohl 

V. — Kiiandrat ... ... 

VI.— —Kohl ... ... •«. 

Total 


The incidence of the- revenue of the expireri rtcttiernv«i 
as a rule, distinctively light; and the increase of cultivation - > 
an obrious presuihption'that a considerable ' '/j, 

to he expected. This presumption wss strengthened "J’ . ' . , 

of the undoubted general development of the country ; tnc i ‘ 


• «* 

••• 
• •• 
• •• 


7G villagoH. 
PO „ 

2G „ 

34 „ 

3 ,’> n 

32 „ 


283 villages. 
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Chapter V, B. 

L^d and Land 
Bevenne. 
AsHffiitnent circles 
of DelM talirtl. 


Eerenne rats. 


Asssnssnt 


CHAP. V. — ^ADiimSTRATIOX AM) FiyAKCE. 


feelit. But nnless this calamity occtus to a marked desree 
be no difficulty in collecting the revenne.” 



number of Tillages norr is 288, divided into thefollo'!vm!r *a5J«= 
circles: — 


Th? 


I. — J^hUzT Bangar 
TI. — ^Bangar 
JIT.— Dabri Sdlaba 
IT. — ^Zcrkohi , 

T. — ^Khandrat 
YI.— Kohi 


Total 


43 •i-illngs. 

es „ 

P " 
f2 » 

90 

““ ?! 

~25S TiSars. 


The area of tbe idhsfl is 425 
length and breadth are nearly 
22 and breadth 19- A minute description 
he found in the Settlement EeporL 

The rates sanctioned for the several circles Tvere as fo]]o~ 



- 


IzstesTzi). 

XTsies 

9LZT0, - 



Bj srelL 

Dabri. 

Dabsr, 

EaaflL 

BLC,’. 



Bs. As. P. 

He. As- P. 

Bfi. As. P. 

Bf. At. ?. 

B5n£ar 

M« 0*» 

o 

CO 

1 14 0 

1 e 0 

OW 0 1 

Bfingar 


3 0 0 

2 0 0 

ISO 

012 0 ' 

Dihif 


3 0 0 

2 8 0 

16 0 

0 12 0 ! 

Z^iohi 


Z 12 0 

2 2 0 

12 0 

012 0 i 

Eohi 


2 4 0 

2 0 0 

015 0 

■ $ i 

Khandr£t 


4 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

10 5! 

' 


by •vrorMng out the detailed assessments 


jama 


CaAx 


EliB4ftrB£iigsr 

B£o»sr 

Dahrf 

Z»rtoM 

Eobi 

Ehssdrbt . 


TaxtL 



Arera^e 
of firs Tsan 
1672.73 
— 76 . 77 . 

ProSoee 

sitnaalet 

JacB at 
Coniints. 
Eioa'-r’i 
rates. 

V 

1 

Ja? 3 B at ® 
'tsetJoaei I 
rstei- I 
i 

J 


Bs. 

Es. 

■Es. 

Be, j 


23.634 

26 JK 7 

13 A 34 

13 . 337 *! 


1 . 63.562 

1 . 43.»(:0 

1,53550 

1 , 1 ?, 03 J* 

- ■ - 

60.477 

1 , 14.234 

04 S 13 

&XS 7 "'*, 


22,114 

25.463 

C 5 . 0>2 

25^23 

rr- 

11.322 

14,337 

1-3333 

135-27 I 


8.237 

12,402 

13 J 50 

11 . 6:2 } 


3 , 18,546 

3 , 33,421 

3 ^ 14,437 1 

2 , 7 Si! 4 ; j 


Jilt i"’* I 



* That is at drv rats, aot iaclMjng ctTners rate as ia 
vesrs areraae giVe f'-s. 45,153 for omers rate for 

• * r_ T»-. A ^rti « ?c T*« ai.C'Ti.r--. 


:imate ja.-'C is Es. 2,7o.324 ; tao initial ias/a is Es._ 2.75.p52. 
defoi^ rergnae on protectire leases. This is retoncilyl .. -:b :_o aso = 
te br maidng the following zHorr&zices Add to mat aatosn. •■‘i* 


lir. 

U^v f;-' 
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up from the south this boundary, lies very near the line of the 
old imperial road '; in the upper half it lies more to the west of 
that line. The Khddar has 110 villages, the Bangar, 129. Beal, 
but more minute, differences may be shown by drawing irregular 
lines from north to south beginning at the east, and these variations 
are fully described. in Mr. Maconachie’s Settlement Report, 

Since Settlement there has been a noticeable increase of barren 
in the Bangar chak from 20,144 acres to 22,687, .and the latter 
figures are far below -the truth. A still more serious point is that 
a considerable proportion of this waste is new, that is to say, the 
land now under cultivation was much of it formerly uncultivated, 
and sometimes considered unculturable. In place of this, land 
has fallen out of cultivation, as really barren through s/ior. So 
that the character of the soil available for expansion of cultivation 
has deteriorated, and is deteriorating more than might be imagined 
from the area statistics. The increase in the Khadar cultivated • 
area would seem to have been made pretty equally from the “ cultu- 
rable ” and the “ unculturable” land. If not, a large extent of the 
formerly so-called "unculturable” has now been put down as “cultu- 
rable.” Probably both of these changes have taken place. The changes 
in cultivation and in irrigation may be summarised as follows 



OoHhatcd. 

nncutlirated 

cniturable. 

Dneutfivafed 

nncnlturable. 

Iirirated, 

B&n|;ar ... 

Khadar ... 

-17 (01 par cent.) 

.f.l9,«« (38 per 
cent.) 

-i.OlO (7-4 per 
cent,] 

-9,413 (19 per 

cent.) 

,f2,543 (12 pec 

cent.) 

-8,228 (40 per 

cent.) 

-4.6S3 l» per 
ceut.t 

-155 (1 ffr 
■ cent.) 


The irrigated area does not naclude the canal irrigation, so that 
the falling off in the Bangar is not strange. The figures of the 
Khadar area are misleading. There has been no doubt an incre^e 
in the permanent means of irrigation ; the mode of calculation 
must have been different ; 1,509 new pakka wells have been sunk 
here. In the canal area there is a decrease of 13,495 acres, out 
this too is .at least partly nominal. The last* figures are those ot 
the year of measurement, when irrigation was under the average. 
The annual average for thirty years is 54,354 acres. . 

The markets for Sunipat produce are, and indeed for, a long 
period have been, good. The great population of Delhi is a valu- 
able oulet for all kinds of grain and pulse, while Mirath on t e 
other side of the Jamna takes a great deal of sugarcane, the nios 
valuable of all crops. The general expansion of population 
improved the market, and the same' may be said of the in^rovemen 
in road communications. There is the Grand Trunk 
estimable boon for the heavy traffic, and the cross roads, tnoi p. 

. far enough from being what they ought to be, are ' 

better than they were in 1842. Prices too 'have^ risem tn 
is to some extent one in' value as well as in' price. In some l 
the rising tendency has been nniformi as in the 
important staples, sugarcane and wheat, gram, maize a,n A j 
For others theliighest price was reached in the quinqiiennia P.., , 
1864 to 1869, which included the famine year 1868. It 
that the staples ■will' fall to their old prices. Especially a 
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taken at' the estimate formed from the average of the past ten years-, 
hut the actual amount may he expected to he considerably less, 
owing to the restriction of irrigation which it is to he hoped the 
people will themselves bring about, and which, the new ’ assessment 
was intended to encourage. This statement includes the assessments 
of gardens and resumed ma^, and the like; the amount here 
shoAvn is, in fact, the full ultimate demand for the new ass esgmeTit^ 
except as regards the OAvner's rate. ■ * 


Statement slewing the r^lts of revision of land revenue assess- 
ment in Delhi during the recently conchided Settlement. 
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BAIXABOABn Tabsib. 

Ehddar Bdngar ... 

Udngar 

Dafari Saildba ... ... 

Zerkohi ... 

Bohi ... ... 

Ehandrit ... ... 

Toiab 

Dbbhi Tahsil. 

Ehddar Bdngar 

Bdngar ... .. 

Udhar ... ... 

Zerkohi ' ... ... 

Bohi ... ' ... 

Ehandrdt ... ... 

Total 

SuiiiFAT Tahsil. 

Bdngar ... 

Ehddar ... ... 

' Total 

GbaiiS Toatal 

46.233 

79.126 

32,692 

21.349 

13.123 

9,889 

63698 
94.598 
33.414 
21.743 
19 367 
13,794 

60,805 

94,310 

34,025 

22.3-iO 

17.965 

12,676 

60,715 

93,903 

34.145 

22.079 

16,403 

12.644 

•• 

60,715 

93.903 

84,145 

22,079 

16,403 

12,614 

+4 482 
+14.777 
+1,0 53 
-}.730 
+3.280 
-h2.75S 

2,02,312 

2,36.614 

2,32,130 

2,29,889 


2,29,869 

+Z1,Si1 

23,834 
1 63.562 
89,477 
22,114 
11.323 
8.237 

19.357 

1,19,054 

90.570 

25.035 

13,327 

11,612 

20,871 

1,17,805 

87,825 

25,290 

13,120 

10,560 

20.898 

1,18.427 

87.868 

25,298 

13,132 

10,701 

58 

47.886 

214 



20.956 

1.66.313 

88,082 

25.293 

13.132 

10,701 

—2.878 

+2.7-51 

-1.39-5 

.-^3,184 

■H,810 

+2,464 

3,18,646 

2.78,915 

2,75,471 

t3,76,324 

•48,158 

3,24,482 

+5,P36 

2,77.265 
1,24 043 

1,81.982 

1,46.930 

1,94 685 
1.41,815 

1,95.548 

1,42,719 

74,604 

2.70.052 

1,42.719 

.—7,213 
-j- 18.676 

4,01,308 

3.27,912 

3,36.600 

3.38.267 

74,604 

4,12.771 

+ 11,463 

9,22,166 

8,43,471 

8,44,101 J 

f-8.44,48'' 

1 22,662 

9,67,142 

-f 44,976 


The amount entered in the district after dedurfio^ 
on account of indrivs to zailddrs and aU lambarddrs, is Es. 8,26,73o 


• For Ballobgarh 1871-72— 1876-76. 

Tor Delhi ...T 

[1872-73—1876-77. 

For Sunipat... 3 j u e am 

+ And adding Bs. 2.789 for three Tillages held in lease we get Es, 2,79,113 and Rs. 8, , 
respectively as the yoiaos .here. , . ' 
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authentic copies, of those registers, or by the production 
of the certificates, fiimished to the holders, must he 
regarded in the absence of any express limitation by the 
terms of the grant,- -as hereditary and transferable. In 
these cases you will only havetb ascertain that the present 
possession corresponds with the extent of the grant, and 
that the present holder can show a good title derived fi-om 
the_ person whose name was originally entered in the 
register. 

(ii) . — ^Life-gr^ts were to be considered as non-transfeiable, and 

persons in -wrongful possession -ivere to be ousted, unless 
'for any reason it should seem fit to make recommendation 
to the contrary. 

(iii) . — In the case of grants under 10 for religious or 

charitable purposes, included in the separate register of 
such grants, it will be necessary only to ascertain that 
the grants are still applied to such purposes, and that 
the area entered in the register is not exceeded. 

(iv) . — Perpetual grants after 1858 were to be considered as 

not transferable, those made before the Mutiny as trans- 
ferable. 

"With regard to the kind of mdji kno-wn as half-rates tenures, 
the instructions were -to resume them ordinarily, unless for special 
reasons it seemed fit to recommend a continuance of the grant in 
the shape of a mdji on part of the land in question. These con- 
cessions have almost uniformly been found to require no. further 
continuance, and having come to the natural term of their grant 
viz., the end of the current Settlement, have been resumed ; the 
area affected being put in -with the khdlsa area and assessed at 
full rates. 

The results of the investigations are shown in’thetable on 
the next page. The grants made for good service in the mutiny 
are separately detailed in the Settlement Report. The aggregate 
amount of assigned, revenue in the Delhi district is now Rs. 53,189. 

Table No. XVII sho-vvs the area and income of Government 
estates ; while Table No. XIX sho-ws the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. Government right, in the 99 
villages in which it is sole or part proprietor, extends to^ 31,381 
acres, of which 20,272 are assessable, and on wliich Rs. 25,5l!0 is 
the estimated revenue. The property, therefore, is of jery 
derable importance. Its origin is confiscation at the Mutiny; of the 
.private property of the king, of lands of mdfiddr proprietors grossly 
mutinous, and of the property of the Raj a, of Ballabgarh and of 

the Nawab of Jhajjar. m j • -a 

The private property of the king is called taitd. The word is said 
to be derived firom the ^rl^h, and to mean ‘pocket’, and may there- 
fore be freely rendered as, pocket money, or in a certain seMe the 
peculivm of the king. This property he acquired "J® 

arranffements for his maintenance and pnvy purse m 1803, but.there 
is reason to beleive that the Mughal Emperoi-s always had private 
land held in direct property. After confiscation at the j 

appears firom the records of the Government office that protracted 
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Chapter V, B. enquiry was made as to its • value and extent. In his No, 521 of 

Land and Land 1858, the Deputy Commissioner requested instruc- 

Bevcnne. tmns on the pomt whether a title was to be held good, clainnn<» 

Tam . . ‘ freehold tenure ’ of hm property- ‘ by right of gift or purchase froin 

the ex-Mng or his immechate predecessors.’ He also reported 
resumption of cronm lands held under ‘ deeds granted by pci-sons 
manifestly incompetent to alienate.’ The Commissioner replied that 
as a rule all grants or sales made subsequent to 1803, when Sludi 
Alam became pensioner of Government, were valid only during the 
life of the donor. He quoted among other authorities a rule of*’ 1841 
to this effect laid doivu by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, and confirmed in the same year by the Supreme 
Government. This view was sanctioned by Secretary to Govern- 
ment’s, No. 579 of 26th May 1859, and directions were given for the 
preparation of a register of tav&L property. This register was sub- 
mitted (nearly nine years later) by the Deputy Commissioner (]Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) under cover of his No. 144 of 15th April 1868. The 
Commissioner, in sending it up to Government, remarked that in 
some'eases of sale, Rai Bahsi Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner, acting 
on the revenue side, had held that all rights were sold, i.e., mafi, a.s 
well as proprietary rights, that these decisions not being judicial 
orders might be contested by Government if necessary, but that he 
considered this unadvisable. The Secretary to Government, in his 
No. 361 of 11th May 1868, concurred in this. When the register 
came dovm a mistake was made as to the terms of Government 
orders, and sales were made of a few properties, which, on report 
for sanction being made, were disallowed by Government and 
cancelled.. Systematic enquiry was directed by an Assistant Com- 
missioner of the district ‘ who was to summon parties claiming 
against Government to file proofs of their title, and then to draw 
up draft plaints for the opinion of the Government advocate.’ 
On this the point of law was referred as to the time of limitation 
running against Government, in suits to set aside alienations hy 
the Idng of Delhi of proprietary right in taiill villages. The Go- 
vernment advocate held that this was 60 years from the date of 
confiscation of the grant to the king, i.e., from 1857. After further 
correspondence on points of detail, the Financial Commissioner in 
his No. 6,598 of 16 th September 1872, laid doAvn the principles of 
investigation, making a division between urban and rural laii'd 
For the former a special agency was appointed^ (Mr. G. L. Smith, 
Assistant Commissioner, who made his report in May 1876,) and 
the enquiry into rural • taiHl, which included all cases save tho.se 
properties inside the City of Delhi and the suburbs of Jehannuma 
and Khandi-at kalan, in the towns of Indarpat, Farfdabfid and 
Ballabgarh, was made over to the Settlement Department to ho 
carrieif on in connection with the investigation into mef/i tenure;?. 
Distinction was drawn beWeen : — 

(1.) — The title of Government to proprictaiy right. 

(2 .) — The right of occupants to hold revenue free. ^ 

And it was remarked that these rights w'ore wholly inde]»cn-^ 
dent of each other. Meffis might exist on Government properly, 
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• Eight of the thirty-four villages belonged entirely to Govern- 
ment, and of the twenty-six- remaining, eight had the Govermhent 
rights already separate and distinct :from those of. the 0 am/nda ?’8 ; in 
seventeen they were as yet joint with the zmyimddrs ; and in one , 
the rights were partly separate and partly joint. ■ 

The report on the sepamtely held villages, and such part , of 
Garhkhera as was already separate, was sent up under Settlement . 
Officer's, No. 267 of September 14th 1876, and orders were passed 
in Government letter No. 578 of 17th May 1877. The mnin 
points W’cre — . 

1, — Eights of occupancy were conceded in 8,846 cases.' 

Ditto ditto refused in 851 „ 

Ditto ditto remained undecided in 36 „ 

2 — ^Wliere rights of occupancy now granted affect absentee mdfiddrs, 
no such tndjiddrs should be allowed to contest sucli rights, 
3. — The right now granted is under section 8 of the Tenancy Act ; 

any parties claiming under section 5 can sue to establish 
the right. 

With regard to the sale of the property, it was directed that 
(a) it should be made in portions or lots, not in a lump, and after 
reserving any lands necessaiy for grants ; (h) the cultivators should' 
ordinarily be allow'ed an opportunity of offering for the land. sold. 
The report oh the reiliaining villages, after partition had been made, 
was submitted in Mr. Maconachie’s No. ‘292 of September 18th, 
1879, and on this orders have not been passe.d. His proposals were . 
to concede occupancy right in 839 bighas, 13 biswds, and refuse it 
in 3,530 bighas, 6 biswds. 

In 1878, four of the villages reported on by Mr. Wood 'were 
sold by auction. This was to raise money to pay Eai BahMur 
Umrao Singh for the Fattehpuri Mosque property, which by the 
orders of His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) was restored to 
the Muhammadan community of Delhi. The order for these sales 
■was communicated under cover of the Punjab Government No. 1A89 
of 28th August 1878, and at the auction held in pursuance thereof 
the prices obtained were, for Ballabgai’h Bs. 64,500 sold -to Ram- 
Kishen Kaur of the Eajas family. 


Chandaolf Ks. 30,0001 .j 

Chksf „ 10,100 Uold to Amjad Ali of Fandabad.' 

Tilauri Bangar „ 8,000 ) 

The sum required was Rs. 1,17,833-6, and the d^erence ■was 
met by appropriating a sum of Es. 6,000 in deposit from 
of the shops round the mosque.- The - surplus ' was given to tne 
trustees of the budding. 
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Chapter- VI. is obtained from the Ridge, but that is some distance off, and beyond 

"TT . . the reach of the poorer inhabitants of the city, 
ntfrsand SS ■ building • within the walls is the Jama Masiid 

, ments. built in the reign of Shah Jehan (1629-58), and said to' have cost 
Dpiiiicitv Dpqpriii. 118.10,00,000. It ,is' situated on a rocky eminence a little to the 
tion. ^ south . of the Chandni Chauk, and to the east Of the " open space 
cleared found the fort, with three entrances approached by broad 
flights' of steps on the south, east, and north sides. . The'finest entrance 
is that on the east side ; the other two are to a considerable extent 
.confined by adjacent buildings. It is built of red sandstone, and 
consists of a large quadrangle with ■ the mosque itself on the west 
side. The mosque itself is of oblong form, 201 feet, by, 
120 feet, and is surmounted by three white marble cupolas with 
spires of gilded copper. On the north and south sides are two 
minarets composed of alternate stripes of white marble and red 
sandstone placed vertically, about 130 feet high, from which exten- 
sive views are obtained. Another building of antiquarian interest 
is the Kala Masjid, near the Turkman gate, built by Feroz Shah in 
1351. It is now falling into decay, and ,is mainly of interest as 
being a remnant of a former city. Inside the fort are to be found 
some of the finest buildings in DehR The Lahore gate of the ' Fort, 
built of red sandstone, leads into a “ long and lofty vaulted arcade 
with an octagonal opening at the centre to admit light and venti- 
lation.” This is now used as a basdr where suppHes are sold for the 
benefit of the European soldiers of the Fort On emer^ng frorn the 
Lahore Gate the Diwan-i-Aam, or Hall of Public Audience, comes 
into view. It is a large hall enclosed at the north, but open on the 
" other three sides, and supported by red sandstone pillars.’ It is now 
used as a canteen. Further on, close to the river, is the 'handsomest 
building in the Fort, known as the Dlwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private 
Audience. It is a pavilion of white marble, supported' on pillars of 
tlie same material, the whole of which are, or were, richly ornament- 
ed with flowers of inlaid mosaic work of cornelian and other stones. 

. In former times it must have been far more magnificent than at the 
present time, but it was greatly despoiled after ^ the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire about the middle of the 18th century. In this build- 
ing was formerly set up the Peacock Throne, carried away by _Nadrr 
Shah, the Persian conqueror, in 1739 AD. Close'to the Diwan-i-Ehas 
is the Moti Masjid, also of marble, the private mosque of the Em- 
peror and his family, much injured during the Mutiny. _ . 

Another building worth mention is the Institute 'in the Ohandnr 
Chauk, a large red brick building, forming three sides of a quadrangle. 
,It is in European style, erected by the Municipal Committee ,• and rs 
used as a Museum, Town Hall, Darbar Room, and Library for tire 
European’ residents ; and opposite this is* the Clock Tower in tire 
centre of the Chandni Chauk, about 130 feet high, ■with four 
Other .buildings worth a passing notice are the Church, built oy 
' Colonel Skinner, the Fattehpurf Masjid, the Delhi College, the ios 
Office (occupying the building known as the' Magazmeb the -Alor 
Serai, and the East Indian Railway Station. ' 

There are several fine gardens, both inside and outside the ci y. 

■ The Queen’s Gardens, in the • centre of the town, between the rai - 
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Chapter VL their kinsmen, the Kauravas. And then the history lo=es its<>lf 

To™,M^dpa.“S=i”mtheconfMedcIirpB^^^^ , ' 

lities and .Canton- -Lne city oi Inoraprastha Avas built upon the banks of the 
meats. Jamna, between the more modem Kotila of Ffroz Shah and Huma- 
Hktoiy. two miles south of the present site of Deliu. The 

river h^ now shifted its course more than a mile eastwards, bat 
its ancient bed can still be traced past the site of Indrapr^ha 
^e Nigambod Ghat^ near the old Calcutta gate of the present 
city, is believed to have formed a part of the ancient capital ; but 
■with this exception, not a stone of it remains standing! Its name, 
however, is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
for the small town and hluhammadan fort of Pnrana.Kila, the site 
of which must be almost identical "with that of the ancient city. 
Yudisthira, according to the BhagaA'ata Parana, was succeeded on 
the throne of Indraprastha by 30 generations of the descendants of 
his brother Aj^una, until at last the line was extinguished by the. 
usurpation of Visarwa, minister of the last King. Visarwa’s family 
retained the sceptre for 500 years, and was succeeded by a dynasty 
of 15 Gautamas or Gotamavansas, who ivere in turn followed by a 
&mily bearing the name of ilayura. 

This brings the histoiy by one rapid stride down to the middle 
of the first century B.C., the period at which the name of Delhi 
first makes its appearance. The city too had q)read or been removed 
some miles further to the south, as far as the site now occupied by 
Kutb-ud-din’s Mosque and the Kutb pillar. General Cunningham 
' would appear to attribute the foundation and name of the new city 
to a Baja Dilu, apparently the last of the Mayura dynasty, and 
identifies it with Ptolemy’s Daidalar. The commonest form of the 
old name is “ DiUL” In one place, hoAvever, Gteneral Cunningham 
has found it spelt “Dillipur.” And there is a tradition extant, 
which attributes the foundation of the city to Baja DiUipa, the 
ancestor in the 5 th generation of the Pandava brothers. But this 
tradition may probably be dismissed as an ignorant invention; 
for DiUi is universally acknoAvledged to be of much later date than 
Indraprastha. The most popular tradition, adopted by Ferishta, 
and accepted as probably correct by General Ounninglmm, is that 
Avhich attribute the city to Baja Dilu or Dhilu. Dhilu appears to 
have been the last of his dynas^, and to have been overthrown by 
a King of the Scythian dynasty, kno-wn as that of the Su or Saka^ 
The Saka conqueror, whose name is variously given as Sukwanti, 
Sukdat, and Sakadity^ was himself overthrown a few years later by 
the famous Yikramaditya, the date of whose accession, B.C. 57, is 
the initial year of the Samvat era.* 

From this period Dilli is again lost ^ht of for several cente- 
ries. There is, indeed, a "widegiread tradition ‘that it was deserted for 
792 years. This, however, cannot be accepted -without resen'^on , 
for in the erection, during the 3rd or 4th century A.D., of ihe 
famous iron pillar of Baja Dhava, there is strong evidence that tbe 
site was occupied. The erection of thm pillar must have been t c 
work of a prince having pretension, at any rate, to great power: for 

* General Cunningham places the defeat of the Sakas 135 years latcr, in 
A.D.87. 
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Chapter 71. trutli of the Brahman’s statement, ordered the pillar to 

yet with the blood of tl 
Lities and Cantoh- /he iron piiiar w^ again raised: hut o-vdng to - 
ments. foraer incredulity, eveiy plan now failed in fcdno- it hnr 

• Histoiy. spite of all his efibris it SiBl remained loose (dlAta) in t 

and this, according to -these traditions, is said to ha: 
ori^n of the name of JJIdlL Various other forms of th 
are given, some of which have no reference to a pronhecr 
hility. Moreover, the name Delhi is nndouhtedly* old? 
eighth century, and General Cunningham, with some i 
refers the origin of these traditions to a late period in t 
of the Tomaras, when the long duration of their rule h? 
people to compare its stability to that of the iron pillar : ^ 
refer the story above related to tbe reign of Ana-ng Pal IL, wl 
inscribed on the shaft with the date of Sambat 1109, or A.I 
The foundation of the Tomara (Tunwar) dynas^ hy 
' better known as Anang Pal, is Ssed hy G^eneral Ouniii 
grounds which he conadeis “ more than usually mm 
Indian history, ” to have taken place in 736 A.D. A-ng-ng ! 
ed Dehli, and he and probably several of his sucjoessor^ mi 
capitaL But the later Rajas of the dvnas^ axe believe 
resided at Kanoj. In the middle of the 11th century Ax 
would appear to have been expelled from Kanoj by Qia 
founder of the Eahtor dynasty of that city, and once n 
became the Tomara capitaL Anang PM IL rebuilt and a 
city, surrounding it with a massive fort named Lai Eot,'*' th 
of whose walls are still believed to exist in aline of granc 
that circle the site of the K.utb ilinar. This restoranon 
recorded, and its date fixed by an inscription ufon Ba; 
pillar — in Samhat 1109” (corresponding to 1052 A.n.) 
peopled DillL” 

Just a century later, during the reign of Anang Pal lEL 
the TomMa line, Delhi was taken by Visala Deva, Chom 
jfijmfr. Anang Pal was left in possession, but only as a trib 
bis daughter married the son or grandson of the conoue: 
this union was bom the femous Piithi Baj or Bri Pit 
became the adopted son of Anang Pal, and on his death hu 
his throne, thus uniting the Tomaras and Chohans under 
During this reign the fort of Lai Kot was further strengths 
exterior wall which ran round it northwards ftom its north- 
south-east comer, while the old fort rose above the grouse 
and formed a citadel to the new fortificatioiL']* . PritH B'= 
last lEndu ruler of DehlL In 1191 came the firrt x 

J. A. S. p. 351. The fort of 1a\ Kot is of an irrOH'a’sr roa: 
form. 2J miles in circumference, lie Trails, Ijt- Geneml Cannmrn^ 
ments.are 2S or 30 feet in tHcfcnss, having a s-enerai Leznt cr^o’J .£ 
iottom of tie ditch, rrlncli still ezists in veix fair crier all rcoru t-2^ 
on the sonih side. About half the main Trails are standing as yma^r 
T.'hen first hnilt. Three gateTravs to tie rrest and. nenh are 
The existence of a fort of this -name is dou tried bv 5Ir- C- 
Asiatic Sotuetj of BengaL ToL 35, Part I, p. 205) vriose sa^pnens arc s 

snpplementei bv the anihor of '* Tbe ArchKtologj of Dehli.' ' p- 

f Eai Kthora's fort is 4 miles and 3 f mienrs tn circa ir- Tie 
be traced ' for a consideiabls distance, it appears to liare , jsen c-- 
height of Lai Kot. 
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was probably constructed as a Mazima or il/ifoccajii’s tower, from 
^ which the call to morning and evening prayer might be hoard in ail 
“parts of the tomi; anditwas probably commenced by luitb-nl-tUu 
Aibak from whom it derives its name about the year 1200 a.d! 
The height of the Minar as it now. stands is 23S foot 1 inch, with a 
base diameter of . 47 3 feet inches, and an upper diameter of ne.irlv 
nine feet The shaft is divided into 5 storeys, separated by baf- 
conies decorated with ornamental bands. The column is built of rod 
sandstone, of which the lowest is 94 feet 11 inches in lieiglit and 
the highest 22 feet 4 inches, the two together being just equal to 
half the height of the column. The intermediate storeys am oO feet 
81 inches, 40 feet 31 inches, and 25 feet 4 inches, respectively. Of 
these threestpreys, the lowest has semi-circular fluting, the next angu- 
lar fluting, and the third is a smooth cylinder. The circular shaft of 
the topmost storey is decorated with ornamental bands of marble and 
red sandstone ; on each storey are numerous inscriptions. The 
plinth is 2 feet in height and is a polygon with 24 sides j and the base 
of a broken cupola, also 2 feet high, makes up the total of 23S‘]. A 
spiral staii'case of 179 steps leads to the present summit. In 1S03 
the cupola, which formerly crowned the echfice, was thrown down and 
the whole pillar seriously injured by an earthquake. It was re- 
paired by Major Kobert Smith, who substituted for the fallen cupola, 
“a flaming Mughal pavilion” utterly out of keeping "with the Patluin 
architecture of the pillar. This was taken down in 1847 or 1848 
by order of Lord Harding. The summit is now sunnuuded by a 
simple iron railing. At a distance of 425 feet due north from the jnllar 
stands the unfinish Minar of Ala-ud-dui, commenced in A.D. 1311, 
which was intended to double in its proportions the Minar of Kutb-ud* 
dm. It reached a height of 87 feet, but at this point building coa'icd. 
The site chosen for the great mosque was that already occupied 
by the iron pillar of Raja Dhava, which forms the centre ornauieut 
of the inner courtyard. Round the mosque are scattered the re- 
mains of palaces and tombs, forming, as has been said, ” the most 
interesting group of ruins which exists in India, or perhaps in any 
part of the world.” No description, however, can be here attempted. 

The house of the Slaves retained the throne until 1288, wlien 
it was subverted by Jalal-ud-din Ghilzai (Khilji). The most remark- 
able monarch of the dynasty thus founded was Ala-ud-di'n, alrefuiy 
alluded to, during whose reign Delhi wjis twice exposed to attack 
froni invading hordes of Mughals. On the first occasion Ala-ud-thti 
defeated them under the walls. On the second, after encampiiJg f'r 
two months in the neighbourhood of the city, they retired 
battle. Relieved from the danngers of this invasion, Ala-ud-din bunt 
the fort of Siri or Shahpur, a little to the north of the present town, 
on the spot where he had entrenched himself to oppose the 
and erected in it the celebrated palace of the thousand pillars. 1 n‘’ 
house of Ghilzai came to an end in 1321 and was followed by tba o 
Tughlak. Hitherto the Musalman kings had been content with f m; 
ancient Hindu capital, altered and adonicd to suit their o. 
But the new dynasty had a passion for great public works, and om • 
the first acts of Ghiyas-ud-dm, its founder, was to erect a ncv. / ” 

about four miles further'lo the cast, which lie called, after nis * 
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Chapter VI. tants.'” , Of the tomh of Ghiasuddin Tughlak the following descrip 
Towns, Municipa- ^ Arc1u£ology of . Delhi ; , ^ ' 

lities and Canton- “ It is situated in the midst of an artificial lake, fed by the orerflowin" 
ments. of the Hauz Shamsi and by a lot of natural drains which flowed into the 

History. base of the fort, and wHeh at one time must have formed one of its nat«r.il 

defences. It is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork,- which is connected 
with.the fortress by a causeway 600 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. 
In plan, the tomb is a square ef 38^ feet interior, and 61 j feet exterior 
dimensions. The outer walls are 38^"* feet in height to the top of the battle- 
ment, with a slope of 2*333 per foot. At this rate the' whole slope is H feet 
in 38^ feet. The walls at base are 11^ feet thick, and at top only 4 feet ; 
but the 23rojecting mouldings of the interior increase the thickness of the 
wall at the springing of the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or, perhaps' more, for 
I had no means of making measurements so high up. The diameter of ■ the 
dome is about 34 feet inside and about 44 feet outside, with a height of - 20 
feet ; the dome is of marble, striped with red stone. The whole height of the 
tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top of the pinnacle (which 
is made of j:ed stone) about 80 feet. Each of the four sides has a lofty door- 
way in the middle, 24 feet in height, with a painted horse-shoe arch, fretted- 
on the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 5 feet 10 inches in 
width, but of the same form, in the middle of the great entrances, the arch- 
way being filled with a white marble lattice screen of bold pattern." The 
decoration of the exterior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white marble on the large slop- 
ing surfaces of red stone. The horse-shoe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band of the same goes completely round the building at the springing 
of the arches. Another broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
height, goes all round the dome just above its springing. The present effect 
of this mixture of colour is certainly pleasing, but I believe that much of its 
beauty is due to the mellowing hand of time which has softened the crude 
redness of standstone as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The 
building itself is in very good order.” Arcliasoloqical JSeports, Fol. 1- 
p* 653. 

Muhammad Tughlak added^to the strength of the city by a wall 
stretching north-east, and enclosing all the suburbs as far as the fort 
of Siri erected by Ala-ud-din, and to this quartei* of the city he gave 
the name of Jahan-:panah. By this addition the ancient town attain- 
ed its utmost growth. But the period of its declme was at hand. 
Tor the very next king, Frroz Shah Tughlak, transferred the seat of 
government to a new town, which he founded several miles to the 
north of -the Kutb, and called after his own name, Firozabad. The 
buildings connected with this city appear to ^have extended from 
Hurnayun’s tomb on the south to the ridge beyond the modern city 
bn the north. ■ The ruins, however, are very imperfect, and it is im- 
' possible to trace the exact form even of its citadel or palace, w^mch 
lay just outside the southern gate of the modem city. The principal 
remains of this city are the Kale Masjid near the Turcoman gate, 

• and Firoz Shah's fort near the Delhi gate. In the midst of its ruins 
stand the famous pillar of Asoka, better known 'as ^ Firoz Shah s i, 
fixed upon the summit of the threb-storeyed building known as riroz 
Shah’s JeotOa. The lath was brought by Firoz Shah from a spot 
near Khizrabad, on the Jamna, near the place where that nver issues 
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Chapfar.'yi. like Ms predecessors, the Lodis, he seem- to have made Ms anrcird 

Towns, lltinicapa- consequence prohablv of tMs , desertion, the"^ dtv' cf 

lities and Canton- kirozahaa seems never to have recovered alter its orerihroTr br 
meats. Tamerlane in 1395, and when Humavun, son of Bahsr, deUramJ} 
’ Histeiy. ®ake JDeihi his residence, he found it necessan- to build or restore 

the fort of Parana Ella or Ihdiapats* on the side of the arcies^ 

. Ihdraprastha Hhmavdn called his new fortDm-panah. That' nazre^ 
however, soon fell out of use, and the fort i? ordinarilv known as’ 
Parana Eik. In 1540 Htunavfin was expelled 1^ Sber* Shah, and 
tl^ monarch entirelv rebnilt the ci^, enelodng and for af vj n g it 
-n-ith a new wall DelM Sher Shah, as the renovated town was c^td, 
extended from where Humavdn’s tomb now is, .to the dtadel of 
Piroz Tnghlak already described as jnst outride the southern gatecf 
the present city ; and" Humayun’s fort of Dfn-panah, further strenoih- 
ened, formed its citadeL The materials for this work were chleSv 
taken from Ala-ud-dm’s fort of Siri, and from other huiltiings of the 
ancient city. A gate of DelM Sher Shah, called originally the 
Kahali Darwaza, hut commonly known by the name of lal Darwiza, 
or red gate, is now standing, a striking hut isolated htiiidhjg, on the 
road ride opposite the present jail Another work of this time was 
Salimgarh, the fort already alluded to as situated at the north-esst 
comer of the palace at the point where the East Tnniia-n EaSwaj 
crosses the Jamna into the city. It was erected by S alim Shah, sm 
of Sher Shah, in 1546. 

In 1555 Humayun regained the throne, hut died wifMs six 
months afrer Ms success. He was succeeded by hfr son, the 3Iu=- 
trious Akhar, who ascended the throne early in 1556. During this 
reign and that of Jahangfr, nothing of local interest is recorded: the 
Emperors prindpally resided at Agra or Lahore, whSe Drihi seeiz.' 
once more to have fallen into decay. But between the years 1C3S and 
1658*5* king Shah Jahan once more rebuilt it almost in its present fena 
and his city, still known as Shahjahanabad, is, with a few trifrsg 
exceptions, the city of modem days. It is to Shah Jahan alsotrat 
DelM is indebted for the great mosque, called the Jama hlagid, and 
for the r^oiation of the present Western .Jamna Canal. Delhi, th^ 
restored, was the capital of the renowned Aurangzeb (Aiamgfr L), tt^e 
greatest of the jiughal kings, and during Ms mign, from 165S to 
1707, was uniformly prceperous. 

Prom the death of Aurangzeb began the rapid decline of the 
hlughal Empire, and in the straggles of the ensuing century, Dsim 
sufifer^ mucii and onien- BahadTir Slial^ Jaliazidsr Shall 
Parokhsher followed each other on the throne in quick succesnon. 
Parokhsher was succeeded 1719 by Muhammad Shah, dTsing whose 
reign DelM saw under her walls for the €ist rime the standards cz 
ths Mahratta destined afrerwards to play such an import^x^ jp 
her history. Three years later, in 1729, zbe Perrian ITidir 
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.Chapter VI; HolW retreated, :and from this date a new epoch in' the 'histoiy of 
Towns. The Palace remained under the immediate rule of 

lities and Canton- -Kiogj^hut the city, together with the Delhi tenitory, passed 
ments. tinder British Administration, and enjoyed a long immunity from 
war and .bloodshed. For fifty-three years nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of prosperity - and' peace. At length, however, the 
calm was rudely broken in upon by the stormy events of 1857. 

The Mutiny, For some months during the earlier portion of the year an 

un^y presentiment is said to have prevailed among all classes of 
native society in Delhi, and a vague feeling of excitement in reference 
to some expected event, a feeling which was eagerly fomented by 
intrigues in the Palace, and was fed by false or exaggerated reports 
of the Persian war. At length the storm burst. On the evening 
of Llay 10th, occurred the Mutiny at Mirath, and bn the morning 
of the 11th, the mutinous troopers had crossed the Jamna and stood 
clamouring for admittance below the Palace wall. The scene that 
followed has been too often described to need a minute relation here. 
Finding the Calcutta gate* which was nearest to the river crossing 
closed, the troopers doubled back towards the south," and found an 
entrance at the B-ajghat gate in Daria Ganj. ' Meanwhile, Captain 
Douglas, Commandant of the Palace Guards, Mr. Fraser, the Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Hutchinson, Collector, had met at the Calcutta 
gate. On the approach of the mutineers from within, they, escaped 
, to the Lahore gate of the Palace and there were murdered. The 
Palace was occupied by crowds pf troops and the whole city thrown 
into a ferment of conmsion. At this time almost the whole civil and 
non-official residents of the station had their houses within the city' 
wall, and fell an easy prey to the insurgents. The troopers from- 
Mirath, joined by the roughs of the city, carried murder and rapine 
into every house. Soon too the infantry from Mirath began to arrive, 

' and by 8 o’clock the mutineers were sole masters of every yard 
within the city walls, except the magazine and the main-guard just 
within the Kashmir gate. 

Meanwhile the news reached the cantonment beyond the ridge 
that overlooks the city. The troops in the station were entirely 
native, three regiments of native infantry, the 38th, the 54th, and 
the 74th; and a battery of native artillery. The 54th were marched 
promptly down to the Kashmir gate and the main-OTard, where a 
delatchment of the 38th was posted. These had alreadj in their 
hearts cast in their lot with the mutineers, who were then appearing 
on the scene. Ordered to fire on the insurgents, they responded 
only by insulting sneers. Hor was the conduct of the 54th much 
better. Several European officers were cut down either by the 
insurgent troopers or by nren of their own regiments, and when the 
artillery officers entered the gate a few minutes later, they found the 
traces of the conflict in the dead bodies of their comrades. The 
insurgents, alarmed by the report of the approach of guns, had dis- 
persed followed by the greater portion of the oith. The guns 
planted before the main-guard, and two companies of the 54th » 

• The old'Calcutta gate no longer exists. It was dratroyed in the constniction 
of the. Bailway. - 
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OhaptOT VI. A sweeper ^^o helped to dispose of the corpses, afterwards deposed 

Towns, among them ; the rest were 

lities and Canton- "women and children. The bodies were heaped upon a cart, home 
ments. to the hanks of the Jamna, and thrown into the river. 

The Mutiny, ^ ^ short month later, on Jnne 8th, was fought the battle of 
Badli-ki-Sarai, and that same evening the avenging British force, 
sweeping the mutineers from their old cantonment and the Sahzi 
Mandi Bazar, encamped upon the ridge that overlooks the city. It 
would be foreign to the scope of the present account to trace the 
history of the ensuing siege, which has been already narrated by a 
hundred pens. For three long fiery months it dragged on, the ‘ Delhi 
Field Force’ besieged upon the ridge rather than besieging, and the 
communication between the city and outside hot being cut ^ except 
on the north. At length, the heavy guns arriving, it- was determin- 
ed to carry the city by assault .The first of the heavy batteries 
opened fire on September 8th, and on the morning of the 14th the 
British force, 7,000 men in all, advanced to storm the walls defended 
by 60,000 mutineers. The four points of attack were the Kashmir 
Bastion, the Water Bastion, the Kashmir Gate and the Lahore Gate. 

The attacking force was divided into four columns with a reserve. 
The first two polumns were to storm the breach in the Kashmir 
Bastion and the Water Bastion, the third to blow open the Kashmir 
Gate, and the fourth to clear the suburbs to the west of the city, 
and enter by the Lahore Gate. La advance of all were the 60th 
Bifies, concealed in the brushwood, stretching up to within musket 
shot of the walls, ready to keep down the fire of the rebels, and cover 
the advance of columns. On September 14th, at 3 A. JL, the 
columns had fallen in at Ludlow Castle, but during the night, the 
breaches had been filled with sand-hags, and the columns were 
obliged to wait till the fire from the guns could once more clear the 
wa}'. The troops lay down under shelter, and the advance of the 
rifles to the front with a cheer, was to be the signal for the cessation ’ 
of the fire from the batteries, and the assault of the columns. 

The following is Mr. Cooper’s account of wha.t ensued : " At 
the head of the third column stood the gallant exploding party 
consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the Engineers, 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess and Smith of the Bengal Sappers, 
Bugler Hawthorne of the 52ud L. I. (who accompanied the jrirty 
to sound the advance when the gate was blown in), and eight native 
Sappers, under Havildar Madhu, to carry the bags. At the edge 
of the cover, the powder-bags had been transferred to the European 
soldiers. Here stood this heroic little band, forming a forlorn hope, 
feeling themselves doomed to almost certain death, waiting in 
almost agonising suspense for the appointed _ signal It came ; the 
firing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the Eifles rang through the 
• air, out moved Home with four soldiers, each carrying a bag pf 
powder on his head ; close behind him came Salkeld, portfire in 
hand, with four more soldiers similarly laden, wMIe'a short distance 
behind the storming party, 150 strong, consisting of — 

50 H. M. 52nd L. L, 

' 50 Kumaon Battalion, 

50 First Ponjab Infantry under Captain Bailey, 






Cl&ptef. 
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To^, fiisfc column .of attack wMch 

lities and Canton* ^tonning Ms men, ne entered the narrow- laiie belimH-tiife 
' mmits; swept along inside, past the Mori -and 

rebel forces from the walls. He was a^oaching' the. j^hbi^G^^ 
when fire was opened upon his column from the Bumi>B^o^'i^d 
firom a breastwork planted across the lane, iieadmg <mV;his';'men 
to attack the breastwork, he feUmorfeUy wouhd^ny/i a ih^ltl 
ball He was carried to the rear, his column Miing .bbeki^tb 
Kabul Gate, but he lived to hear of the complete subc^v'^f/^ the 
whole attack After lingOTng on for a few da]^ heVH^th^’jHa; 
last .^y'■h '4 

The King and several members of the Bo jal Family , " bu'^thl 
flight of the mutineers, took refuge at Humajun’s tomb,^ Herft'';pn' 
September 21st, they surrendered to Major HodsCn, who ;v^. 
own fiand, in order to avoid a rescue, shot the young pririces dbwffi 
The King, Bahadur Shah, was brought into DelM and tried ' b^om' 
a Military Commission. He was found guilty of encouiagmg vMd- 
abetting acts of rebellion and murder, and being saved '^nk'^l'a’ 
severer penalty by a guarantee of his IKe which he. had ^received; 
&om Major Hodson at the time of his surrende^r, he was. sehtbUced,' 
to perpetual banishment He was removed to Bangoon, where,:;,hb’ 
died, a pensioner of the British Government, on Octowr 7th, ,i862.rVt 
Delhi, thus reconquered, remained for some time under [milir.; 
t^ authority, aud owing to the murders of several Enrop^ -'splr; 
diers who straggled from the lines, the whole populatiou waS^slio)^y* 
afterwards expdtled. The order of expulsion was aflmwards- modified/: 
Hindfis hei^ generally admitted, but Muhammadans still ri^rbusli['; 
excluded. This was the state of afihirs when, on January 11 th,’ j.858/ 
the city--vras made over to the Civil authorities. Ih July 1838,,' 
Courts were re-opened and the city gradually resumed its .^wontw'- 
appearance. But even to the present day, the shattered walls pf-^e ’ 
l^hmfr Gate and the bastions of the northern free of the . city .heari 
visible -testimony to the severity of the cannonade of -Sepfembe^i 
1857. The cantonments were constituted in 1859. Since then,-'. the.’ 
only events of importence that have occurred at Delhi have been '-thc'-; 
•viat of the Prince of Wales in 1876, and the Imperial proclaj^tipn'; 
in 1877, when aU the feudatories of the Indian Empire were - assm-?^ 
'bled at the Mughal capital of India. _ ' ' 

Amy description of Delhi would be incomplete •5rithbutia;;pia^-v, 
xng notice of some of the very interesting objecte in the vidm^ . cf:?, 
the town.* ^ 

Of these the foremost is the Kntb Minar, which ;h^ .-.i^P.^: 
already described a few pages back Within a fe'w yards ., .of the'^ 
Kutb is -fee celebrated iron pillar already desenbed. - .OM the.y 
other tide of the Kutb is the Alai Daiwaza, or gate of Alaruq.;^ f 
KMIji It was built about 1310 A.D. The builcKag fr a ;sq^^. 
of34i feet inside, and 56| feet <rattide ; w^ bemg'jll^^^^ 
thick; finmi the inner floor to the domed .ceding .it »'as,’.ab^.' 

* 47 ■ feet high. The comers .are omamehted wi^- ^^bs of..' 

• *-For'ljibli6gi:ai(liyV^Jia^‘'lS5. 
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Chapter. VL the projector and the disturbed state of the Empire. What, was 

Towns Municina* seriously injured by_ the Jats and others, hut even 

Uties Md Canton- proves considerable astronomical skill on the part of the 
mehls. projector. The great ■ equatorial- dial is still nearly perfect, hut the 
Objects of interest gJionion and the periphery pf the circle on -which the degrees are, 
in tbe neishboni- marked have been injured in several places. The length of the 
liood; gnomon- is 118 feet, base 104, and perpendicular 56. Besides this 
gnomon there are. two others on a smaller scale, all three being 
, connected by a wall on which is described a graduated semicircle 
for measuring the altitude of objects lying due east or west from 
hence. In a southerly direction from the great, equatorial dial are' 
two buildings exactly alike, both for observing the altitude and 
azimuth of the' stars, each apparently intended to correct the other. 
The whole collection of instruments shows astronomical knowledge 
of a very high order. 

The road to Delhi enters the town sideways at the Lahore gate. 
Outside the Delhi gate of the city near the Mathrah road is a tall 
column known as Eiroz Shah’s Lat. It was • formerly surrounded, 
by the city of Firozabad,but that city is merely a ruin without inhabi- 
tants. The pillar is a sandstone monolith placed on a pyramidal building 
of rubble stone. It is 42 feet high, of which 35 feet towards the summit 
are polished, and the rest is rough. ■ The upper diameter is 25 inches, 
and lower 38 inches. The colour of the stone is pale pink, and it resem- 
bles dark quartz. The chief point of interest about this monolith is , 
that the inscription on it forms part of the edicts of Asoka, king of 
Magadha, by which he proclaimed his talents to the world. This 
pillar forms one of a series erected by him from Kabul to Orissa. 
There is also another pillar on the ridge inscribed with one of th.e 
edicts of king Asoka. He lived about 250 B.C. Further along the 
Mathrah road is Purana Kila or Indrapat, supposed to be the site 
• of the most ancient site of Delhi. 

StiU further along the same road is the tomb of Humayun. 
which was finished in 1865 at a cost of 15 lakhs of rupees. Besides 
the tomb pf Humaytin himself, this mausoleum -contains the graves 
of many others of the house of Timour. This tomb of the mst 
hereditary monarch of the Mughal race may be remembered as 
the spot where Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor of Delhi, 
suirendered himself to the British Government after the capture oi 
Delhi during the Mutiny, and in sight of which his sons and nephew 
w'ere summarily executed for murder and treason' by Hodsom 

The tomb of Humay^ stands near the ■ old' bed of the Jamna 
in the centre -of a high-walled enclosure. On the west and- south 
are two lofty tower-like gateways, Avhich add much to the grandeur 
of the building. The gateways are built of grey stone omamonte_ 
with bands of.red stone and marble. ' In the centre of the garden is 
a platform 5 feet high and 100 yards square, surmounted by a secon 
platform 20 feet high and 85 yards square. In the centre oi ic 
floor of the upper platform axe the graves of Humayun, and o 
other Mughal princes just described. Above these i 

the mausoleum, the centre room of ivliich is a square of 4o • 
It is built of red sandstone and is ornamented Avith marble a • 

■ The form of the main body of the tomb' is that of a square Avit - 
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Chapter VI. , 

Towns, Municipa- 
lities and Canton- 
ments. 

Objects of interest 
in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Further along . the Mathrah road, and somewhat to the rierht of 
it going from Delhi, is the fort and city of Tughlakabad. It was 
finished in 1323. It is in the shape of a half hexagon, the three 
sides being about f mile each in length and the base ly miles. 
The circuit of the city is about 4 miles. The fort stands on a rocky 
height surrounded by ravines. The walls of the fort are built of 
massive blocks of stone of great thickness. . The rock on the south- 
ern < face is scarped, and the walls above rise to a mean height of 40 
feet. In the south-west angle is the citadel, occupying about -p of 
the area of the fort. It contains the ruins of. a large palace. The 
citadel is strongly defended by ranges of towers and bastions, within 
which were the private apartments' of the Emperor. The fort of 
Tughlakabad has 13 gates, and the citadel 3 inner gates. It con- 
tains seven tanks for water, and three bdolis still in good order. There 
are apartments _ underground at a depth of from 30 to 80 feet, pro- 
bably for use in the hot weather. The upper part of the Fort is 
full of ruined houses, while the lower part seems never to have- 
been fully inhabited. Tughlakabad formerly belonged to the Baja 
of Ballabgarh, but was annexed omng to the Raja’s participation 
in the Mutiny. It is now an insignificant Gujar village, owing all, 
its importance to the grandeur of its ruins. There is a metalled 
road from here to the Kutab. 


Such is a short sketch of some of the principal monuments 
- around Delhi To describe all at length would require a separate 

volume, but the most important have been touched upon. For this 
purpose great assistance has been received from Carr Stephen’s book, 
Archceology of Delhi, in which a full account will be found of every 
' ■ monument of interest around Delhi 

Taxation, trade, &c. The Municipality of Delhi was first constituted in 1863. _ It 
is now a Municipality of the first class. The Committee consists 
of the Deputy Commissioner as president, /with five other oflScial 
members, including the Vice-President, and 15 non-official members. 
The non-official members are appointed by Government on the 
nomination of the Deputy Commissioner, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of the division. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the Municipality for the last few year^ while Table 
XLVA gives details of manufactures. The income is chiefly deriv- , 
ed fi-om octroi, levied at various rates on the value of almost all 
goods brought within municipal limits, grain and . piece-goods _ being 
excepted. Certain nazM property, in the hands of the Municipality, 
also yield a considerable income. 

Delhi is the great commercial centre for the eastern part 
of the Panjabi 'Rajputana and the neighbouring districts of the 
North-Western Provinces. An important item of the export trade 
is- leather and hides, and also ghi. Raw cotton is largely collected 
here, and foi'warded to Bombay and Calcutta- for exportation to 
England. Cotton thread is re-imported from Europe and worked 
up into pag'i'is and dopattas. In the case of European piece-goods— - 
another . very important article of traffic — and European glass ana 
China ware, the process is reversed, Delhi being the most important 

. market for distribution in the north-western parts of India, Be- 
yond the limits of the province, the export dealings of Delhi are 
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Chapter ‘VI. buildings are the Jeotivdli, the Commissioner’s Office (adjoinino'- his 
private residence j, tlie district offices, the railway station, teleiraph 
office and post office. The latter occupies a building known as the 
magaziue. There are several excellent shops, the Banks of Bengal 
and Delhi, and . the Northbrook, Great Eastern, and United Service 
Hotels. There is a local paper published in English entitled the 
Pun/ab Herald. Near the East Indian Eailway Station is a build- 
ing known as the Mor Serai, used partly as a bonded warehouse, and 
partly as a habitation for pool’ Europeans. Within the city there are ■ 
other serais, tahsil offices, a dispensary with seyeral branches, a cen- 
tral police tJid'tm with several other tMnas, several branch post 
offices, and a high school. Outside the Ajmir Gate are the police 
lines._ There are a number of schools of various kinds in the city 
described under- the head of education. The public gardens, knoivn 
as the Kudsia Bagh, m-e situated just outside the Ka.s]iTnir Gate, and 
inside are the Queen’s Gardens occupying a considerable space, and 
giving^ an appearance of freshness and verdure to Delhi not often 
met with in a native town. There is nothing especial to remark 
about the cantonments. In the fort are several handsome buildings, 
but they are of a period prior to the cantonments, and have been 
described above. 

The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown below : — 


Population and 
vital statistics. 


Limits of 
Enumeretion, 

Year of Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

WTiole town ... j 

1868 

1881 

1.64.417 

1,73,393 

83.346 

93,163 

17.071 

80,228 

f 

1868 

1.64,417 

••• 


Municipal limits ... < 

1875 

1,01'), 653 

•«« 

et* 

1881 

1,73,393 


... 


It is difficult to ascertain the pi’ecise limits ivithin which the 

enumerations of 1868 and 
1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for 
the population within muni- 
cipal limits according to the 
Census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of 
the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the • time that 
their accm’acy was in many 
cases doubtful. The Deputy 
Commissionerwrbtc as follows 
in the-district report on the Census of 1881 regarding the increase 

of polulation - . . , • x 

The increase in the city and suburbs of Delhi is' partly owing to 
improvement in trade, and pai-tly to the opening of two new linM of Eiiil-. 
way, viz., the Sind, Panjab and Delhi Eailway, and the Eajputana State 


Town or Suburb. 


Fostmarioir. 



1833. 

1831. 

neibi City excludiu); Canton- A 
ments ... i 

1,U,063| 

1,17.863 

Cantonments ... 

...} 

3,)4B 

rahari DbiraJ . ... 

...1 

* 

18,144 

Psharcanj 



10,390 

TeliwAra ■ ... 

•aa 


6,393 

Mnehalpnra ... 

•MM 


Sab'zi Mandi ... 



2,196 

VulMitbai' ... 



2,016 

Xabbl Ksrim ... 

... 

43,334 { 

1,843 

Jaisin^rhaara 


J.76I 

Shidlpur ... 

• Si 


1,240 

Ehnnatnt Itslan ... 

•aa 


621 

Madhoganj ... 

t — 


674 

Minor Suburbs 

in 


2,181 

Cirii nines ... 

MS. 


628 
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Population and Tital 
statistics. 


Najafgarh tomi. Nangloi which is the best road. In the latter case there is a 
metalled road as far as Nangloi, about 10 miles, and the rest is un- 
metalled. It is accessible with difficulty in the rains, as portions of 
the road are flooded. The town itself is well wooded, and consists 
of a collection of native houses with thr^e metalled hdsdrs, many 
of the houses in which are built of brick. Two of these hdsdrs 
are parallel and the third connecting them forms rather a square 
than a street. 

There is a thdna, school-house, and dispensary in the town 
The thdna is an old building, and worth a passing notice. There is 
an old gateway on the Delhi direct road, which is also a fine build- 
ing. The Municipal Committee consists of seven members nominated 
by the Deputy Commissioner with the Commissioner's approval 
Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is' 
principally derived fi:om an octroi tav. The place is really of no 
importance, and merely happens to be the largest Tullage in the 
neighbourhood. A metalled road is being made direct between 
Delhi and Najafgarh, which when finished will no doubt increase its 
importance. There is a police rest-house at some little distance 
from the town in the centre of what was formerly a garden. It is 
used by the district officers. There are very fine her trees in Najaf- 
garh ; their fruit is said to weigh five tolas to a single her ; there is a 
special family here of Muhammadans, called Mirdhas, who are 
traditionally measurers of land and crops. They do not get much 
of this work now, but they claim to have done itdn the time of the 
Muhammadan kings. The population, as ascertained at the enumera- 
tions of 1868, 1876, and 1881, is shown below: — 


Limits o{ Enameration. 

Vearof Censns. 

Fersons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole to\m ... ^ 

1868 

1881. 

8.768 

3,899 

1,774 

2,049 

1,994 

1,950 

( 

1863 

3,592 

ae* 

••a 

Uunicip&l limits s 

1876 

4,309 

••s 



1881 

3,999 

*•* 

•a« 




Tear. 

Bjbth Ratbs. 

. Death Bates. 

Fersoos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Hales. 

Females 

1868 
' 1869 

1870, 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Average 

. 40 

86 

. 80 
74 
83 
100 
101 
108 

83 

60 

76 • 
114 

, 88 

••• 

39 

87 

42 

30 

43 

63 

62 

64 

47 

33 

SO 

60 

46 


42 

67 

75 

85 

04 

94 

77 

■94 

75 

91 
163 
131 

8d 

92 

37 

63 

74 

83 
' 91 

88 

72 

89 

71 

85 

153 

124 

65 

83 

88 

47 

72' 

73 

86, 

97 

. . 190 
. 83 

99 

80 

98 
173 
140 

69 

86 

96 
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Chapter VI. from tWmi< of binUIiiiffs (hnt have cnunblecl to decay on this one 

Towns ^866 the villa- 
litics and Canton- while diggin^f a well from the top of the hill, excavated from 


ments. 
Sunipnt town. 


a depth of .some 70 or 80 feet below the surface a terra-cotta figure 
of the .sun in perfect prc.servation. General Cunningham, pro- 
nounced this image to be at lea.st 1,200 years old. In 1871 a hoard 
of some 1 ,200 Grcco-Bactrian hemi-drachms were also ' imearthcd 
at Sniiipab I’he iwe.^ent town is about one square mile in extent. 
One part Is called the Kot., on top of which stand the thina and 
Uihh%l ; while the other part is known as the ^Mashhad, or place 
of martyrdom, where it is said that Na.sir-ud-din met his death 
at. the hands of a Hiiulu Kiija. 'fho population, as ascertained at 
the (Minmeniliuns of 18(58, 1875, and 1881 is shown below : — 


I.lniit* of Kniimi'ration 

Yrar of Catna'. 

Person!. 

Males. 

Females, 

Wliola Inwn ... | 

Ixt.S 

ISSl 

iJ.ot: 

C.PI9 

0.213 

6,028 

( 


15,170 



Mnnicipal limils ... < 

1S76 


■ s» 

••• 

1691 

13,077 

••• 

... 


It is diflicult to asccrttiin the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 18G8 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
pfipulation within municipal limits acconling to the Census of 1868 
are taken froju the published tables of the Census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cjises doubt- 
ful. The Deputy Commissioner in the District Report on the Cen- 
.sus of 1881 accounts fiir the decrease of population by the absence 
of several largo wedding-parties on the night of the last Census. 
The constitution of the population . by religion and th'e number of 
occupied bouses arc shown in Table Is'o. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of ISSl. The annual 
birth and death rates per millc of ])oj)ulation since 1868 are ^ven 
below, tlio ba.sis of calculation being in cveiy case the figiwcs of the 
most recent Census ; — 


Ywr. 

Birth Kates. 

Death Kates. 

Forsons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males 

1808 ... 




8 

0 

1869 ... 


... 

• •• 

M 

1C 

1870 ... 

31 

31 

-.8 

40 

42 

1871 .. 

32 

37 

23 

32 

35 

1872 ... 

22 

18 

14 

30 

35 

1873 ... 

20 

10 

IC 

30 

3C 

1874 ... 

34 

20 

15 

40 

45 

1875 ... 
187G ... 

35 

20 

20 

IS 

15 

11 

30 

27 

32 

26 

1877 ... 

31 

18 

35 

23 

25 

1878 ... 

31 

18 

13 

25 

26 

1879 ... 

23 

12 

10 

43 

45 

1680 ... 

27 

13 

14 

22 

24 

1881 ... 

38 

21 

17 

26 

26 

Average.. 

30 

17 

15 

30 

32 


Famates. 


8 
12 
33 
23 
26 
' 35 
35 
2S 
29 
21 
21 
4U 
20 
25 
28 
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“ which formerly passed through it, its trade has suffered; and the 
“ place IS less frequented than formerly.” The constitution of the 
Towns, Municipa- population by religion and the number of occupied houses are shown 
lities and Canton- in Table No. XLIII; Details of sex will he found in Table XX of 
... the Census Eeport of 188L ' 

Town of Bnilabgarh. . Ballabgarh is a town of 5,800 inhabitants, 22 miles from Delhi 
along the Delhi-Mathrah road, on the east side of the road. It is the 
head-quarters of a tahsU, and possesses a tJidna, school, distillery and 
dispensary. For the purpose of describing the town, it may be divid- 
ed into two parts, the town proper and the fort outside the town 
' and between it and the main road. • The town itself is a. collection of 
mean houses, but has two broad bazaars crossing one another at.right 
angles, and forming a small square in the centre. From these bazaars 
• issue smaller streets, but all at right angles to the main bazaars rvith a 
wall at the end of each. The town is said to have derived its regu- 
lar shape from having been built on the model- of Jaipur, There is 
an encamping ground on the main road. The Municipal Committee 
consists of eight members appointed by the -local Government on the 
joint recommendation of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Its income for the last few years is shown m Table No. XLV, 
and is derived from an ocfroi tax. The fort,- which is outside the 
town, contains the palace of the former Rkja. He was hung for 
lukewarm conduct in the Mutiny, and his estate confiscated. His ■wife 
now lives in the to'wn on a pension of Ks. 500 a month. The palace 
consisted of several houses, of which all except one have fallen to 
ruins: This is a square, two-storeyed building built of white sand- 
stone,' •with carved doors and a courtyard in the centre. On one 
’ side is the tahsil "with the treasury, and on the other the Munsiffs 
Court, and above this the police post house. Outside this is ahuild- 
>ing now used as a tlidna. The fort is surrounded by a stone wall 
about 30 feet high. The town is inhabited mostly by agricultur- 
ists, and is said to have fallen off much in importance since the 
absorption into British territoiy. 

Ballabgarh* is not an ancient to'wn at all. The earliest account 
of its becoming important shows that in 1705 Gopal Singh, a Tawatia 
•Jat zaminddr of the village Alawalpur, came over and settled in Sihi 
near Ballabgarh, having turned out the Tagah cultivators of that place. 
As he waxed strong by plundering travellers on the Mathmh road, 
which passes by Sihi, he was able to attack Amjad; the EAjput Ghau- 
dhrf, and with the aid of the Gujars of Tigaon to kill hm. Muitaza 
Khan, the local Government officer of Faridabad, tried to Make 
matters quiet by appointing Gopal Singh Chaudhri of the Farid^ad 
parganak, mth a cess of one anna in the rupee on the revenue Tto 
was in 1-710. In 1711 Gopal Singh died, and was succeeded by his 
son Charand^s. Charandas, seeing how weak the imperial grasi) 
-was growing even in the nearer districts, appropriated the revenue, 
and openly refused to make it over to Murtaza Khan. He w^, how- 
ever, seized, and in 1714 imprisoned by the latter in Faridabad lor^ 
and he remained there some little time till his .son Bafram, duping 


* The name is probably a coiraption from BalrSmgarh, the fort of Balrfim, its 
founder. 
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Chapter VI. ilxigislrate of Delhi iinflertakin^ iho charge of the police of the en- 
Towns, Mtmicipa- (1S27). Fandabad raeanwhileVa? left, in M? 
lities and Canton- cJiarge, and he was considered resjyjnsible for maintainiri^’ the paViic 
ments. peace on the ilathrah road between the limits of ByrhiTaka-pni, grd 
Town of BallabgarL. Pirthala in PalwaL Ram Singh died in 1S29* and Ivahsr 

Singh, his .son, came to power, --- — 


Thp fitirlrr'r vpjit?? r«f n?c 







on account of the Estate. “In 1S.39 Ahhe Ram was dismissed, and 
’ Nawal Singh, the maternal uncle of Xahar Singh, having coice int^ 

^ Tiri^r-/at* liA 


In 1840 Xawal Singh becoming absolute, disputes ran high, and 
disorganisation increasing, the British Agent was appealed to, and 
our interference sought. Enquiries were instit’Jted through a spec^ 
Cornmisrfoner, deputed to Eailabgarh, and the management of the 
territorj' was experimentallr entrusted to Kan war Zlioho Singh, a 
grand-nepihew of Raja Bahadar Singh, the first chief (within the 
time of our infiuence) : but the plan failed, and pa yv/an/r/i Fandabad 
was taken under direct British management The jonng Rsia 
however, protested against this arrangement, and as he had attained 
liis majoritv, and urged his competent^ to manage his own afiaiis, 
the territorj- was restored to fcim. Yet, after a long reign, he was 
implicated in correspondence vrith the la-atineeis in 1857, and was 
hanged. The rdj was confiscated, but the Rsnf dowager, R^ 
Kishan Kanwar, was allcved to reside in Baliabgarh, and .she has 
recently bought the caminddri rights from Government for 
Rs. 64,500. She herself gets a pension of Rs. 500 a month. 

The population, as 
cS'Ceitained at the enu- 
merations of 156B 1S7-5, 
and IS SI is shown in 
the margin. 

It is dimenlt top- 
certain the prerise 
limits within which the 
enumerations of 1S65 
and 1S75 were taksn. 
The figures for the 
jwpulation within municipal limits, according to the Census of ISOS 
are taken fiiom the published fables of the Census of 1875 : bur iz 
was noted at the rime that their accuracj- was in many cases douM- 
fuL The Deputy Gommisrioner wrote as follows in the Distrust 
Report- on the Census of 1881 regarding the decre&se of popma- 
tion: — 


liails nf Zas- 
aeratioa. 

! Tesrtf Ob- 
j rjs. 

i i 

Pert-oat. 1 3r*3»t. jTeaalei. 

! i 

TTtoIs {otni 

1 ISC3 

1S51 

6551 i 3.175 1 S.1'6 
S.S21 j 3.114 ! S,707 

Mualeipsl f 
licilts ... 3 

3503 

3575 

3551 

i • 

e^esi i I — 

6.CT1,* i — 

6,521 ; ! 

I i 


“ In BaTlabgarh the rate oi morraliij was also high, especiailj during 
1872, when it rose to 04 per mille. The population, however, seems so-'U 
to have recovered itself, as in 1875 it amounted to d,C71, or 390 mcre^ tnsn. 
in 1868, Between 1875 and 1881 it fell to 5,821, that is, 460 lers trisn 
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Table ;^o. XV, sli^S^g'TENtJlElES biield dii’ect from Government as tlaey stood in 1S78-79. 
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4,127 

” SS 

•• . 

’ •• 

-• 

3,519 
■ 3,4S1 

■' 3S 

6)0 

C4lS 

. 5,410 


Note.— T lieso figures are taken from Ta1>lc No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1SS1-S2. 


Table No. ZIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by ' 
GOVERNMENT. ' ■ 



Acres acquired. 


.ncdiictloii of 
revenue, in rupees. 

Roads 

690 

16,707' 

• 72'3 

Canals ' .... 

4,20s ■ 


5,090 

State Rallwavs 

837 


■ 8.54 

Guaranteed Railways 

313 


SC5--, 

Miscellaneous ' ‘ 

545 

40,204 

457 

' Total •• .. 

0,113 

0|u3|i 70 

7,595 . 


Noth— Tlieso figures are taken from TaWo No. XI of the Revenue Report.- 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


. 1 . 

2 

3 

4 . 

! ® 

0 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

illj 12 

1 13 

14 

I'.IS 

16 


*3 

o 

b* 

Cj 

o 

s 

*» 

a 

& 

« cS 

S 

*5* 

P 

*S 

?5 

2 

i 

o 

S3 
> o 

s? 

o 

i. 

Cotton. 

1 

c 

o' 

§ 

1 
. P 
(/! 

(A 

O 

3 

V 
~ W 
o 
> 

^.3-74 

52.S,2C0 

32,201 

108,332 

47,roo 

48,015 

14,500 


37,61.5 


1 

5,1.50 

30,010 

170 

fflM! 

it,m 

SlS7*I-75 

5.32,785 


105.050 


43,105 

17,030 

71.127 

30,640 


, , 

5,827 

WtXiUMl 

163 


11,702 

1S75-7C 

529,451 



Mutrtiii 


15,000 





MHHJi 

21,010 

150 

ao.oioi 13,150 

J.SV0“77 ». 

5:«1,4.81 


150,900 

34,550 

, 32,830 

13,900 

' 01,290 

67, m 

11,93.5 


7,472 

24,.5C.5! 

iLUi 

3I.S8l|)(,70'l 


512,.5r8 

im^tf 

127,8.05 

20,7.53 

14,419 

13,000 

01,005 

84,909 


, , 

7,799 

22,3I0; 

100 

43,25.1! I»,P.5.5 

1S7S-79 .. 

52.1,709 

11.943 

11.5,782 

117,032 

01,021 

0,225 

6,7.535 

58,.391 

4,072 

In 

4,971 

17,1521100 

n 2 ,ooo; 


fmaCT— 

582,755 


125,519 

127,334 

75,021 

7,407 

79,147 

lijMiKUl 


, , 

5,0.52 


.T.'l.ooo! 

S.6V> 

lSSO-81 .. 

.512,2T.5 

14,598 

liJiOOO 


88,360 

11,811 

82,151 

50,101 

8,272 

. 

6,09) 

£2,901,200 

21,IlKiI 



510,000 

13,503 

130,815 

57,011 

90,372 

11,573 

74,303 

48,312 

7,413 


7,402 j 

2«,S19|309 

20,SC7j 

3,928 


S-.4MC OFTAIIIUL. • TAUStl. AVKIl.WES TOR THE TWO VKAIW/fROM 1850-SI TO 1SS1-S2. 


Delhi 

Soiicpat . . 
llallabgarli 

179,152 

197,173 

161,057 

2,713 

11,487 

.30,013 

67,019 

29,842 

50,285 

0.610 

17,960 

35,8.3) 

33,212 

20,310 

2,410 

-h't&O 

23,06.1 

3,386 

0,632 

19,605 

16,110 

13..150 

2,116 

4,146 

1,580 


491 
62) 
.5,93,1 1 

4,911 4 

12,151 .. 
7,795:.1I.5 

7,910 925 

12,55? .595 

;il5 I.<C0 

Totai. -. . 

541,207 

14,200 

135,00) 

54,655 

89,305' 

11,002 

78^431 

49,251 

7,012 

1^^ 

7,0)3 

1- i 

2),.800j.119 

1 

£o.rf ;•! 3.119 


Note.— T htfe figure? are taken from Table No. XLIV of the Adminiitr.atloii Bej'ort. 
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-.Table Nb/XSIII, shpwg dOOUPATIONS of ‘MALES. / " , ' 


. 1 


jj 



1 

2 

8 


4 

5 

6 
• • 
8 

9 

io' 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

10 


... ■ .2 . 

-.3 - 
• 

4 ■ 

■•s.-" 

■ 1 
• ' 

V '2 ' 


; 4- 

. 5 

■ Nature of occupations. ■ 

Ji/iiles e’jove IS years 

6/ age, . 

tX 

0 

1 
R 

■ ■ Natuj'e of.bocupatioDs. • 

~M«la aion IS yean ' 
'(it age,- 

Towns. 

.vil- 

lages. 

■ Tot'd. 

Towns. 

- Vil-.. 
lages; 

Total. 

Total population 

Occupation specified ■ _ .. 

Agricultural, whether simple 
or combined.' ' . 

Civil Administration 

Army - 

Religion, ■ , - 

Barbers 

Other professions ‘ , 

Money-lenders, general tra- 
ders, pedlars, &c. • 

Dealers in grain and flour . . 
Corn-grinders, pai-oliers, d:c. 
Confectioners, .green-grocers, 
*0. 

Carriers and boatmen. 
Landowners ^ 

Tenants 

Joint-cultivators 

1 4,441" 
71,."*0d 
.4,2M 

■ .3,130 
- 1,255 
1,204 
1,178 
1,894 
2,821 

2,057 

436 

2,085" 

3,187 
• .847 
2,145 
29 

14g;80G 

146,474 

88,346 

1,643 
. 72 
3,4.52, 
2,336 
783 
2,096 

' 4,096 
721 
.-453 

2,100 

54,043 

22,057 

1,715 

224,247 

217,980 

92,610 

4,773 

.l,32r 

.4;746 

3,614 

2,-GS2 

4,917 

V 

6,153 

1,157 

2,538 

5,293 

54,890 

24,202 

1,744 

17 

18. 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
23 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Agricnltiiml laboiu'crs . 
Pastoral ' ^ • - . ' . . 

Cooks and other servants . .". 
Wator-canioi's" 

Sweepers and seavengors . 
IVorkcm-in reed, cane, leaves, 
stmw, &c. ! ■ 

'iVorleei's in leather - 
Boot-makers ‘ - ' . 

Workers in wool and pashm 
„ „ silk .... 

„■ . „ cotton , . 

' ,,. ,, wood ' . ■- .. 

Potters' 

Workers and dealers iif gold 
and silver. 

Workers in Iron 

General labourers ' 

Beggars, faciirs, and the like" ■ 

-•521 
253 
0,903 
; 2,014 
l,.‘i2S. 
1,307 

' 7SS' 

■ 2,890 
265 
• '673 
" 2,417 
1,480 
541 
3,8.32 

605'. 

4,899 

2,189 

■3] 

5,0?0 

1,120 

. 

8,009 

7,129 

• 2,624 

3,975 

.0,201 

40.'> 

. 5Sl, 
8,491 
4,323 
' 3,022 

• 4,447 

1,900 
" 12,202 
' ■•"7,07: 


- 2foTE. Tlieae figures are taken from Table No. XII A of tlie Census Hoport of 18S1; 


Table No. XXIV, sbo-wing MANUPAOTURES. .. 


^umlier of mills and laiigo factories 
ifumber of piirate looms or small 
■works.. . 

dumber of workmen ( Male . • 
in largo works. • . ;• 

[fumberof workmen in small works 
or independent artisans. 

enlue of nlaiit in large works . . 

Bstiinatcd annual out-turn ■ of all 
•works in rupees. 


2 • 

! 3 

1 

4 

■ 5 

6 

7 

8 ,' 


mm 

1-11 




Other 



' ' 


•Build- 

ings. 

[Dyeing and 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

fab- 

rics.' 

Paper 

Wood. 

* 

Ii*on. 

and 

copper. 

manufnetur- 
ing of dyes. 


3,010 

'72 

'i21 

•" 1 
■7 

,1)227 

'oio. 

122 

'•22T 

; " spi 

... 1 

.. .' 

.. 

.. 

' no 

• • 

• • 

. 

« ,a 

■ ■ ... V ■ 

‘ ’S24 

4)734 

168 I 

’250 

"39 

2)190 

1,820 

V '-isS ; 

- '400 

. ’ 1,204 

1,83,823 

3,74,385 

9,i78 

10)^5 

12,948 

2,41,543 

1,53,443 

|2;i!i,770 

9l)690 

■ 1,02,402. 


E bor of miUs and large factories 
ber of private looms or .small 
works. . 

STumber of workmen fMnie 
in large works. Female . . 

Number of workmen in small works 
' or independent artis-ans. 

Value of plant in largo works . . 

Estimated annual out-turn of all 
works in rupees. 


12 

IS 

14 

15 

10 

■01 

'■ 18’ . 

' 19 ■ . 

Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

and 

glazed. 

Oil-pre.ss- 
iug and 
refining. 

F.-ishmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Car-. 

pets. 

Goid,.Bil-, 
vor, and 
jewellery. 

• Other 
muTiufnc- 
tures. . 

Total. 

' i)8Cl 

"791 

”481 

•• 

35 

1,241 

1,625 

1 

: 12,422 

, , 


.. 

.. 

• • 



■ lie' 

4)210 

i)987 

CO 

- 

l05 

..4,024 

31)451 

04,808 

10)07)749 

94)332 

j 2,0e)o95 

- •; ' 

14)173 

55,00)702 

4,03,237 

1 

Sjj75|Pi5' 


■Note.— T hose figures are tnkori from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufaclurcs for 1S81-82. 

: Table No. XXV; sliowing RIVER TBAFFia' . 


. 1 ■■!■=- -1 • . . 

■ . 4' ' , 

1" ' ■ 

.0 ■ ". 

-■Tnitle. 

PbiscVp-vL MekChasdise c.\nniEp. 

AVtraffe anrarion oj ¥ Qinigz 

B35B^3 

Summer. - 
. or floods, 

Wiiitcr.or 
low water. 

From 

To 

gSSStTaillah Meerut; 
opposite . .Thundpur, 
tam^ Sohepat 

Delhi . . 

A^ - " 

Delhi 

Agra . ■ . • . 

Delhi 

TVhcjif. . 

IVhcnt, ^in, barley and mnng . - •' 

Slabs and grinding stones ' .. 

. • 2 " . 6 

4 or 5 days, thriough llic Agm 
, C.mal. 

lOorll U.'iys,t)lirough . tlic 
Arrm ICnnal. 

20 

■ • . 150 

"150 


Note.— Tlieae figures are taken from pages roi*, TCO of the Famine fleiKirt. , 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 



ISvrc.— Tiir'c fij-'-rc i wro t <.'11x1 rr>-a» T..V;a Xo. xr.VIII of Iha Adtului-tnitl ja 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 



Table No. XXIX, showing PvEVENUE DERIVED fro® 

. . - p - I 1 <■' } 5 ! 7 j S I P { 10 j » i' -ljl 
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Table Ko. XXSII, sho'^dng SAL^iS and MORTGAGES of LAKD, 
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Table No. XXXVI, siloing DISTRIOT FUNDS.. 


1 

o 

A 

4 

0 

C 

‘ 

s i 
1 

. 

. 9 ! 

t 

■ 10 ■ ' 


YEAR. 

.<.iat'aH.a'’:a< in 

rnpea. 




pe.v^Uitri f/i 



*3 

2S 

u 

2 

5 

"3 »• 

X s 

5- 

A 

*5 

.'>' ^ 

4' 

'll ■ 
1= 

•**3^ 

s 7 

3^9 2 
•^E-Sr 

c 

e; 

u 

. 

« 

.5 

h 

If 

er -• 

a 

; 

rt. 

. i 

1ST4-75 .. 


.. 

103.S20 

S.SC*.! 

•4.1« 

10,032 

f03 

1,74.1 


7* f -1 

MTifiT^rm 

, * 


6S,701 

2,c.2» 

l,fc?0 

11,423 

1,3.15 

125 

» n fr> t 

T') ' >» 

Sbif)**/ •* 



fe,7.'.f« 

2,415 

570 

j2,.«:'-> 

.3,S;t» 

120 

.- C-i.-; 

4 *4 

Jbi *>id . . 

^ , 

.. 

50.295 

1«1»35 

TC7 

10,237 

a,07» 

o.'i.; 

. 27.577 

i'.r!"' 

1S7S-75 .. 

,, 

. .. 

94,?,?2 

2,0=3 

1|0<4 

13,9i-4) 


170 


r.' 

l?7n.S0 .. 

s2.pro 

S.5P1 

S >,*}S4 

2.i.;o 

04S 


3,9Sfl 

K4l 

0-..'l.’.> 


1S50-E1 .. 

7a,014 

l.SK. 

60.!‘70 

2,425 

i.s:-'. 

10,41-3 

4,034 

‘t. 

»»•» 

• ,C't 

16S1-S2 .. 

50,515 

3,901 

S4,47i5 

2,490 

1,45S 

1S,932 

4,475 

lot 

a;'., TO;'. 



IfoTJ:. — ThoTO figures are taUen from Appendices A and B to tlie Annual Rerierr of District Fiind cpcriti ns. 

* District Post excluded. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


1 

1 * 

\ s 

4 

s 

B 

B 

8 

B 

10, 

1 

1 { 

B 

13 

14 

fl 

10 

t 17 

MBl 

1 

m 

a 

, 

HIGH .SCHOOLS. 

JIIDDLC SCHOOLS. 


rniM.\nv school*--. 



Eaotrsn. | 


Cs'CLisn. 

Vnn::AcrL*J 

K.viUiJt. j 

j Vr:r*.cinft. 


Ycab. 

C-jvern- ! 
Mfnfi j 

AM'.i. 1 

1 

Cer'ni" 

rs'Kf. 

G^xfrn* 

n^ng. 

i Aiifct, 

Gercntiricnt. 

ffort'rii- 1 

.4W' r. 

1 

j 

1 ./,* 

'b 


•J? ' 

I ' 

JZ i 

i 

“s 

'S 

Os 

Z* i 

s < 

-s 

X I 

« 

*V 

a: 

1 

*u 

1 

a: 

1 

£ 

*2 

ou 

4 

2 

V 

W 


■C 

f 

s 

u 

*2 

*3 

'/? 

• 

T 

"c 

e 

A 

v: 

*2 

*3 

31? 

£ i 

5 ' 

1 i ; 

1 


lit 

! f i 

i ^ 1 
[ ^ ! 

V 

X 


FIGURIS FOB BOVS. 


1 

77 

1 




o 

255 

1 

fO 

7 

'114 



\ ^ , 

1 

S.5 

1 

ih 


, , 

o 

245 

1 

73 

7 

p:i 

;■ 

.. 

'[ i 

1 

53 

1 

0 


, , 

'j 

14*7 

2 

54 

0 

1J5 

s 

f'/t 


1 

23 

1 

4 



■'■ 

125 

2 

f.5 

ft 

I'ri 

‘1 

M2 


1 

04 

1 

4 

‘ ' 

” 

•T 

107 

ft 

SJ 

c 

12'. 

3 

'".I 

r. iJii 


FIODUB? F.OR GTRr.S. 


lc 77 . 7 .= .. 





1 







__ 

1 

1 

1 

*'7 

*ft 

■» ; 

<., i;;( fi; 

T" ; >• i 

l‘> 7 ':. 7 !> .. 

. , 









. J 


. . 

1 

1 i 


«3 • 

1-79 S .3 .. 




, . 


. 







I •• 

1 

'54 

^ i 

<< ; 1 . ' 

li'-J'-l .. 

^ , 











. 


‘ I 

'.-4 

r» i 

f. . J; : 

15 =I .>-2 .. 

” 1 



f 


" 

! •• 

-• 

•* 

-- 


» 

: '* 

1 1 
1 

! H* 

4 ; 

155 \ ^ \ ' ■' 


i?.— ^lacc IIT*#**?, in tb? f.i*: oS both Gov.:rr.rrj«*T;t AMt'l 

Mri'iL; our's-* nzc •h'lr.'n in rho r*Htirri< Ih;*!* '-‘/Cl*', 

cti'snT** i t.b».‘ ivirai’-y t'o are «r.'-»7'n rm atun'JCi-'.T ’-JH 11^ S''.!.*-*!**- Vr:'^ i' * < 

Inx iVur-try Dtj'.rtfty.r't w-^rc Sy‘c3‘:'!**i in the r^t’jrn* nf L*** !' 1* 

ur/i'.-r lb.' iV:!; t c<’.ntr.»l cf the wbjl*? J:; 

>*^th tl n Cr;><r ant h i*riji;*-ry r»'';'snTn‘'.r:t'' v.f-rc Ivl .Jw*.*! 1r, 
r.J^, -a iJl'.'h Mi bJl-r ajsi Ivjsf.^ry L’Vl l* *, 

lYisn'.*'y I.rvT.rrh/'rt of 0'>yorT.i.'i'*r4t it v,*f rt i’.r 

cV—^ »j i Aj.i’r'i ijrh"' t* t t‘i S »? 1-^T>*'0 nfi'I vif***'^^* "at lb**** b-ii* <• ? "■<*n **'• 

:• <* OoTi-mm ini or Ai thi’. •* 't- / in.'! ’*r)v -I ■•« '■? »j.-' 

i.rt r*bt' s.< th*i rcturri-* i>rf-rs 1^7.* *;/ 


f >.O.S.V 

ar. i s^'^* 
tb*,? y-i 
> r.*' 

V.r 

.:i. >J. ?' 

: ;**;*; s V 
■.irr 

fi 

V-'- 
J r. 


r*:rr*’'L> 

‘ f ::V/ **'5.'' 

- ‘ \ ' 
■'V/ V 

- 

-'s 

,‘ I . 

r .i;'-"" f ' 
r» il»*' '*‘‘‘ '* 




*^,*t 


jcri'cri rvitl* tht <? yrAn.- 

fcltcl* ii'd S:!'---:'? i,rt c-t Ui; 


til in .•*%’ 


t r . 
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r Table Na XL, showing OEIMINAL TRIALS. . .. 


1’ : . 

O 

3. ■ 


' ®' ' 

. 6 

- 

■' DETAILS. ' . ■ 

, 1618. ■ 

1879, • • 

. .1880./-. 

.1881. - 

••issi' 

Persona 

tried. 

Brought to trial ' 

Discharged .. '• ... .. - 

Acqnitted ' 

Convicted .. .V ■ ■ ” 

Committed or referred .'. - ' 

- 4,020 
1,178 
1,154 
2,509 

. • 9 

. 4,174’ ■ 

1,209 
. 855 
1,964 
24 

' ■ 4,521 
• 1,189 

. 1,011 
2,301 
■6 

■5,229 
1,785. 
1,021 
2,SS3'- 
• 42 . 

■■si 

■^■l 1 
■HeI 

.V 

•o U ' 

S o 
Oft 

Summons cases (reguLarJ ' , . 

■„ - (summary) .. ... 

Warrant cases (regnllir) 

„ (summary) 

Total cases disused of . . ' 

^261 

. 2,544 - 

; 3,009 , 

•• 1,705- 
•142 
778 
410 . 
3,125 

■H 


Death ... . ... 


' ' '4 

^ -j 

o 



Transportation for life .. ■ 


' >3 

• . . • -3 

* 


■ o 

,1 for a term • 

' .. 


' 3 

1 

•J 

a ' 

•Penal servitude 






u» * ■ 

Sine under. Rs. 10 

1,367 

muiif 

- 1,517 

.1,661 

. 1.37S 

I ' 

„ 10 to SO rupees ... 

.216 

' 177 

210 

216 



II 50 ifO ^00 11 « • . . 

15 

. 28 . 

IS 

34 


’O 

„ 100 to 800 „ 

5 




s • 


„ SOO to' 1, 000 „ . 


8 




S' 

Over 1,000 rupees . 



HI 

msam 

1 


Imprisonment under 6 months 

Sttl 

390 

. 323' 

.■ 215 1 

■ • 278 . 


„ C months to 2 yearn 

106 

184 

141 


116 

<0 

• over2ye.ara 

48 

25 

32 

•■' 19 

. 17 

a . 

Whipping .. .. .. , 

386 

• 211 

ISO 

147 



Bind sureties of the peace 



iC 

. ' 28 


2^ 

Recognisan'ce to keep the pe.ace 

SO 

25 

25 

26 . 

85 


Give sureties for good behaviour .. 

171 

83 

96 

- 93 

-'■129 - 


ITote;— These azures are taken from Statements Ifos. Ill and IV of the Criminal Reports forlWS to 1S80', and Ros. lY 
d V of the Criminal Reports for 1881 and 1882. ■ • 


Table No. XLI, showing POLIOS INQUIRIES. -; . , 


'1 - 

2 ■ 

3 

B 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

m 

m 

15 

. 16 - 


1 A'wmber of eases inquired into. 

1 JH'Mitber qf pc7*sons arrested or 
1 SKmmo)ied. 

1 Number qf persoTis coiivieted. 

Nature of offence. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

ISSl 


1878 

1879 

18S0 

1831 

1877 

'1873 

1879 

1830 

1881 

.Rioting or .unlawful 
assembly, 

9 

4 

5 

5 

8 

124 

SO 

28 

so 

36 

82 

29 

2i 

\38 

44 

' Uurder and attempts 
...^ Tr.',\Tdor ■ 

S- 

»* 

1 . 

C 

8 

6 

' 14 

0 

. 16 

C 

IS 

9 

. 3 

7 

5 

A 

■ erious offences 

the person 

35 

- 36 

22 

• 21 

23 ' 

156 

64 

55 

54 

108 

108 

44 

32 

'.-48 

'/55 . 

.lion of married 







.. 


.. 







' serious offences I 
'oitnst property ,. 

SS6 

553 

447 

' 382 

350 

192 

308 

211 

\ 

204 

170 

142 

229 

. 151 1 

.-141 i 

lOS' 

.d minor offence's 
•Tiinst the person 

39 

33 

.27 

.40 

I 25 

1 44 

1 31 


-48 

' 54 

27 

22 

19 


31 

• le theft 

.52 

• 69 

44 

I ' 36 

,S7 

32 

,76 

, 26 

27 

27' 

1 25 

,61 

•24 

su 

1? 

-U minor offences 
• against property . . 

9S1 

1,322 

925 

599. 

493 

778 

1,057 

734 

531 

441 

602. 

780 

651 

397 

317 

otal cognizable of. 
fences 



1,476 

1,094 

961 

1,280 

1,580 


SSL 

8S6 

031 

1,144 

790 

647 

■ 5S3 

Rioting, unlawful as- 
sembly, affray . . 

. 5 

^ - 

- 3 

2 

6 


B 

19 

•17 

.30 

io- 

' V 

■ 14 

■0 

35 

Offences relating to 
marriage 

1 


, , 

,, 



■ 

.. 

.. 


.. 




•• 

Total non-eognizahlc 
, offences 

65 

81 

■55 

■ 74- 

70 

124 

100 

89' 

114 

134 

, 33^ 

■76 

■ 57, 

62 

ao3 

Oiups Totai. of of. 
fences 

1,572 : 

2,117 

1,531 

1,163 

1,031 

1,404 

1,680 : 

1,192 


1,020 ] 

1,014 ] 

1,220 

847 

709 

691 


Soifi.— These agures are taken from Statement A of 'the Police Report. 
























































- 1 ?TUnja1} 

Table No. XLIVi showing B^THS and DEATHS for TO'TOS; ' 


- ‘ I 

. 2 

3 

' 

‘1 ’ 

6 

BB 

B 

10 1 11; ‘ 

IBB 

rovrs. 

B 

Toto.tpo/jit- 
laiion ly ttu 

ToM iirtht rejirfirstf daring 
Vtt year. 

. Te'dldtzllt reyitUrtd dvnr.p tit jf/j-. 

1S75. . 




m 

1S77. 

SB 


» rules' 

' 62, WO 

53,95-2 
■24,531 
20,030 

1 1,040 

C,3S7 

3,151 ;2.S57 
3,014 ; 2.535 
1,271 1 979 
1,190 ! 945 
242 j 244 
17C 173 

2.104 

2;07S 

610 

4S5 

1« 

1.44 

2,355 

2,043 

iC5 

SIS 

3S1 

19-0 

3,275 

3,033 

1,402 

1,272 

‘’52 

552 

3,056 
2,910 
S55 
£55 
- . 170 
135 

5,015 i 4,943 
5,09-2 ) 4,931 
1.553 ! - 1,C-?1 
T,ST2 977 

352 325 

1* ) 232 

4 

- 2.455 '■ 2,9:5 
2j321 ^ 2 617 

€32 ! r/i 

- lO; IM 

• 153 1 HO 


'Sale . — Thess figures are taten frum Table Sa. IiV£I of tlie AdaiSnistra'tioa EepJrt. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNIOIPAIi INCOME. 


1 

2 1 
y 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kai:s or JIcjnaPAiixv. 



4 

CS> 

f 

1 

■ ■ ; 

j 

% 


• 



•5 



s 

3 


"5* 

£ 

K . 





• 


Class of lluaicipality . . 

I. 

UL 

III. 

ni. ' 

in. 

1S70-71 

1,93,272 

e,m 

S,619 

2,217 

1,655 

.1S71-T2 

' 

-2,39,830 

7,510 

3,045 

3,146 

1,653 

1S72-73 

2,29,6-23 

7,543 

3.924 

3,024 

1,934 

1E7S-74 

^60,257 

6,410 

3,2.63 

2,640 

2,752 

.1S74-75 

2,79,973 

10,416 

3,709 

Cl 

2,265 

1S75-7G -• 

2,65,775 

1,2.33 

2 01-f 

3,CC-3 

. £.693 

3576-77 ' 

2.P-3,070 

2,116 

. 3,352 

2,915 

9,211 

1S77-7S ■ 

■■ 

1 2,25,652 

2,445 

. 

S.5C5 

s 

3,465 

2,C^/5 

1S76-79 

2,13,031 

^099 

4,14S' 

3,661 

7,272 

lb7P-H) 

1 

2,25,033 

i 

10,455 

4? 

tfVVl* 

■ 3,347 

2,943 

16K1-E1 

1 

j2,71,95S 

11,455 

4,016 

2,790 

2,793 ) 

1E51-S2 

( 

1 2,7f',;C0 

i 

t 

i 

V 

11,505 

3,992 

-1 

2.663. 
















tlOUrtV'tl 

Kidliiiuhl 


































